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At the close of the Cretan Inauirection in the coaree 
of last autumn. Lord Strangford determined to col- 
lect the various articles and notes he had written upon 
the war, and to reprint them together with a chapter 
in the ' Eastern Shores of the Adriatic,' entitled 
' Chaos.' It was his intention to have woven these 
articles into a combined narrative and commentary 
upon the events of the day, and to have dovetailed 
them on to some of his eaxlicr writings upon Eastern 
Europe. But, although the attack of Ulnosa which 
foreshadowed the end had passed off, and he was 
apparently gaining ground steadily and materially, 
lie waa at this time forbidden to ivrite at all. It was, 
however, impossible to keep him idle, and he still 
continued to study with eager application, although 
be yielded to the earnest solicitations of others, and 
delayed to commence a work which he foresaw might 
possibly result in sometliiug much more extended. 
We looked forward with happy confidence, as his 



vi Preface by the Editor, 

lionUh aeemed daily improving more and more, 
the accomplish Die nt of this and many otiier plau 
work which he had laid out for himself. But ' 
willed it otherwise ; and, like a frail barque 
heavily freighted, that goes down with her sails set 
and her pennon flying, he was taken away in the 
prime and vigour of life and intellect with scarce a 
moment's warning. 

It seemed to me right to ftilfil his intention as 
far as lay in my little power, kno^ving only too well 
how slight that power is, and bow far abort the result 
must fall of what no hand but his own could hava 
done. I am well aware that I here present to 
public little more than a collection of raw matei 
instead of a finished fabric; but I do so believing 
this better than to let much that will be useful and 
interesting to others be lost or forgotten in the com- 
paratively ephemeral form in which nearly all these 
writings have originally appeared. I could not bring 
myself to do even what I thought he might have 
wished done, lest my ignorant hand, through mis- 
taken zeal, should injure his work. I have but 
arranged these papers, as best I could, according to 
their various subjects ; and I now venture to hope 
and believe that their readers will look with lenient 
eyes upon the work of one who has only attempt 
to do what she believed to be her duty under 
pressure of an overwhelming sorrnw. 
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It was thought advisable to bring out these volumes while 
the subjects contained in them were still fre8h in the public mind, 
and of undiminished political interest ; but it is hoped at a later 
period to republish Lord Strangford's Notes and private letters on 
philological and other subjectSi some reviews of books, and, per- 
haps, a brief memoir. 
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WwTTjm IN 18fi3. 

S«d ri B«a Undi* dm honesli pukhritudo nnimos toTpentra inflom- 
DiKTil; eerie ntilitu. uujtu hodie prima ratia ducifur, nioTere 
potnit, ot luu tun prHVlsra, UtDtuqus commoditatiljus et oppor- 
tUDiUtilius pleoa, tMrb&ria nepta, a nebu potiwi, quam ab atiis 
nitenntt ymtideri. — Biubequiut, 1560. 

Ceel un terrible priviUge de a'a^poler chr^ien qiutnd ou Ttat 
•'•gnndir. — Rnitu det Deaj: Mondtt, 1860. 

Most of my readers, in these days of universal travel, 
will have been in the Austrian empire at some time of 
their lives. They will perhaps remember, that on their 
first entrance even the smooth but inexorable routine 
of the ordeal by passports yielded in iraporta,nce to 
ithe necessity of having to procure and understand 
% new currency. At all the frontiers— Bod enbach or 
Orsova, Salzburg or Trieste, everywhere except Pca- 
chiera, against which the very currency cries out as 
an unfit frontier — the traveller bound for the interior 
of the Kaber's broad lauds has to exchange his 
good metal for unmanageable bundles of frail, and 
not often clean, bank-notee. These are for amounts 
varying from a pound down to two pence ; so that all 
the small circulation of the country, the work of our 
shillings and sixpences, is done by twopenny bank- 
.not€s. The Englishman who has to invest his money 
in great sheets of these, arranged like sheets of post- 
'age stamps, or still more resembling in shape and 
VOL. t. B 
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anrmngement the slab-like compartmeiitB of stamped 
giiigertHne«d which formed his childhood's delight, 
indulges his hmnour, and fidls into a rein <^ joking 
both obvioos and ineritable. Yet there is more in a 
ten-kzeoxer note than the suggesticm <^ finance in 
difficulties, ex* the chaff of haring a bank-note for 
twopence. On taking it up, tou maj see it trarersed 
in all directions bj graups of extraoidinaij words, 
which at first seem as thoi^ the people at the 
Tioina Mint had been tiring to spell the words 
craci^r in as manjdiflkient wars as ther ooaU, and 
had peifectl J succeeded. It then comes home as a 
firing leafitT to the mind how th<Mro«^hlj the Aus- 
triui empire is a composite body, tcxvoeA of twenty 
nadons and more, each baring to be addrened in 
one of twenty languages, and all standing towards 
csie anothi»r in ererr oonceiTable Tarietr of mutual 
aitnctioin and repalsiv^n« accord or disced. There 
are eiK<;£rh of them to allow eren a certain amount 
of phiMoci^'al art and tastefulness of groining, a 
cc?:pie of Romanic forms on one side« and a ooaple 
of Sc^Tvnic on the other ; while in the omtral place 
cf boQoor the oM-fishioned leuers cf the German 
rul-er $::aad soiitarr and dv^minant oner alL 

Erery one of the:a^ wv rds^ uncouth and strange as 
ibeT seem to Eairiish exe?^ is ihe $TmK>l rf an idea 
ii-j;:^ aad wv^rkia^ in '1^^ hi^arts of miliii>ns cf men. 
rbr roIi*i."akI siriirriess vVf a^•e!^. the riv^tories and de- 
5f!kis :c ^-eir p*^ iiistv^anr. tie iC^sorr-tioa c«- obiiteni- 
lu.-c :c :ii ru'e? at i :he dcTvIv^praeiit of new coes, the 
r2&. - :ir 5*:rAri:i:n v>: Tarix^i =jft:>.^2aHriets^ the hopes 
&z>£ iirf 5£t4r^ :bf a>i>ink:k r.$ aad the designs of a 
je.7» ^f ^fc^-<^^sK£;ed cac=:ierts of t^ sreat human 
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ty, are all here traced in clear and distinct cLarae- 

srs to the eyes of those capable of perceiving and 

iding them. la there any one among iis who 

capable of so understanding them, and who can 
reduce into an orderly whole the mutual bearings of 
the entire conflicting mass ? I cannot undertake to 
imswer this question. Some separate parts of it are 

iiiF enough, and lie patent on the surface. We want 
one to tell us what the words ' dieci soldi ' 
On an Austrian bank-note : we know how they got 
there, and all true Englishmen are anxious to know 
how tiieycan be most easily struck out without a Euro- 
pean convulsion : those who have resided in Venice can 
liardly refrain from saying even with one. We have 
not much trouble in guessing that tlie words ' Zece I 
craceri ' suggest a speech and a nation which would 
be Italian if it could. We regret that it cannot, and 
we naturally lament the hundreds of miles which 
separate the people of the lower Danube from their 
nearest kinsmen over the head of the Adriatic. Then, 
perhaps, by ita very solitude and utter want of con- 
nection with any of its neighbours, we can determine 
where to assign the group, 'Tiz eziist kraiczdr; ' the f J, jtrtf^^y 
utterance of a great people, perhaps the noblest race ' ' 
rof eastern Europe, standing apart, defiant and deter- 
[mined. But who on earth is to stretch a guiding hand 
and help the plain Englishman through the dreud- 
fiil labyrinth of ' Deset krajearjew,' and ' Deaet 
krajcaxfl,' and ' Deset kraicari,' and ' Deset krajcamh,' 
and ao on, ringing the changes on the genitive pluml 
throughascoreofSclavonic dial ects,each representing 
its own sectional ideas and its own party statement 9 
'Why, of character alone there are four vaiieties. 
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There is modem Boman type, and there is old Gothic 
type ; there is a modem Cyrillic writing, and there 
is a weird myBterions group of letters, which are to 
modem Cyrillic what old Gothic black letter is to 
Boman, and which probably is a financial way of 
letting everybody know that the Buthenian peasant, 
in the eye of the Anstrian Government, mnst not 
have the same written language as his Polish lord. 
Perhaps one form may be recognised out of all these 
by the sheer unsightliness of its spelling — ' Dziesi^ 
kraicar6w'— with its strange hook, denoting the 
archaic nasal sound now lost in all the other dia- 
lects, and so precious in the eyes of the comparative 
philologist. Let us turn quickly away from this : it is 
no more possible to look a Polish word than a Polish 
man in the face : nothing but disquiet and anxiety 
can come out of thinking on a nation of patriots so 
gallant and so doubly deluded and abandoned. 

No ; I doubt greatly whether we have anybody who 
can see his way clearly through the whole of this 
complication of Sclavonic words and Sclavonic ideas, 
assigning each word at sight to its rightful owner, 
and accurately estimating the amount of truth and 
falsehood, of value or worthlessness, contained in the 
account each section endeavours to render of itself 
and of its neighbours. The Gordian knot must not 
be cut — it must be fairly untied ; and if we cannot 
do so, we must prepare or create somebody who can. 
Trying to cut it by the repetition of a mere formula, 
such as a generality about Panslavonic brotherhood, 
Panslavism, the love or fear of Russia, Sclavonic 
Piedmonts, or the like, is either a parrot repeating 
a leamt lesson by rote, a dupe, or a tool. The 
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English reporter has long begun hie work in Sclavonic 
coiintries : it ia time for the Engliali critic and judge 
to follow in his footsteps. 

Ab regards the north-eastern Sclavonians, it is 
oar great good fortune that we have at our com- 
mand a store of full and exact knowledge, organised 
by the most singularly perfect and impartial criti- 
I eiam. It is with them that the storm of controversy 
I is at ita height, and it is something astounding to 
I listen to the hubhub of assertion and counter-asser- 
I tion, of lying and giving the lie, of doctored ethnology, 
history, doctored politics and geography, 
Direreal, one-sided uproar, raging for some time 
mong Poles, and Lithuanians, and Russians of 
g and all shades of honesty. Each province, 
Felaiming to ground its own case on some fact in 
I history or ethnology, views it by the coloured light 
I of it« interests and passions, and almost in spite of 
T itself is always manufacturing the facts to suit its 
1 Tiews. The English traveller, unsustained by any 
elementary knowledge, brings back and repeats one- 
sided opinions, and the facts on which they are 
made to rest, according to his predilections or the 
acdldente of his social intercourse. Readers at home, 
oiutiapicious or off their guard, are apt to receive 
these &9 the result of genuine enquiry, or else to be 
wholly puzzled and bewildered by the conflicting 
statements. 

Snch a traveller is not safe from betraying him- 
self, and may * draw a dogskin over his face ' aa the 
Persians say. It is not loug ago that one of them, 
half unconsciously becoming the mouthpiece of a 
E^osso-Scandinavian theory of historj', talked with 
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tkvlo^. H€r can «ri-iair; -wri c^rarmj mS the sm&ee 
UJk, aofcd laj biL2^ iLr s>e»c!reT iDc^tiTesw the liflitB aad 
wfYyrj;rc of aD theve Pol-e«. and Wlihe Bussiaafty and 
lUA Kusmn£, and Black B^isdana. and the lest of 
tli/fffi, i^/ a« to pnt ea^^h in its prc*per pigecm-hole 
with p^ect tnutworthiness. Mr. Edwards has giTen 
UK the irreat boon of a practical check on the talk of 
^ch^><rii, |/arrot8, and mouthpieces, and I wish to take 
hi III aH the t/^xt of the long sermon which I am now 

SifW what I want to ask is, whom have we got 
i/f \n: II M Mr. Edwards to ns in Southern SclaTonia, 
in fJM* lionhfr-hinds and the interior of European 
*l'urUt*yV There the complication is at least as 
^triHd iirid an manifold as in the North-East; yet, 
with ih" exception of Mr. Paton, we have nobody 
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upon whom to rely for accurate accounts and sound 
judgment, if even for elementary criticism ; and 
then Mr. Paton is fax from covering all the ground, 
or coming up to the present time. It is possible 
that oar Government has fully, or at least adequately, 
mastered the whole state of political opinion, and 
its historical and etlmological groundwork, in Dal- 
matia, and Bosnia, and Servia, and the Principalities, 
and the whole heaving Austro-Turldsh frontier. But 
it is impossible to read the comments and enquiries 
of those outside the Government, which occur from 
time to time, without perceiving that, even if the 
Government be only one-eyed, its critics are abao- 
liit*ly blind. They seem to have nothing better to 
do, when wanting to express their uneaainess and 
dissatisfaction vrith things as they are, than to 
declaim generalities, which are not always so safe as 
they appear, to indulge in the luxury of wild indig- 
nation against infamous Austria and Turkey, or to 
utter vague wild hopes about the future of noble 
and suffering nationalities. The hopes and indig- 
nation are all well enough ; but when any attempt 
is made to sustain them by facta, it is these latter 
vhich too often vanish into thin air. Even the 
treatment of current events is untrustworthy; for 
in practice they become always adjusted to some 
comprehensive * platform,' or general set of opinions 
on one side or the other, either npholding the pre- 
servation, or preaching the destruction, of Austria 
or Turkey, Such generalities will almost always 
\a found to rest on some prodigious blunder in 
rtbe elpments of geography or ethnology ; and thus 
the whole statement is no stronger, and too often 
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no honester, than its weakest and most dishoneadil 
poiut. All this is pre-eminently the case in Turkey ; 
in Austria, what with the Vienna statesmen, the 
Hungarian consUtutionalifits, and Mr. Paten's useiul 
works, BO far as they go, much can be made out in 
the way of check and coimter-check. But in Turkey, 
after all the enormous ma«s of talk and wnting, wf)i 
know upon these points just as little as when i 
began ; and, what la worse, we do not seem to poss 
the art how to know, how and where to learn, \ 
I nn learn, and to releam. 

Up to a very recent period this mattered verylitt 
for we were all pretty well united in our principles 
or watchwarda : we either had perfect confidence in 
otir Government, or controlled it by an orderly and 
organised cross-examination, or opposition. We si 
moreover, that they knew well enough all that j 
then concerned them to know. The modern politatfl 
history of Turkey, the nature of its administratis 
and dominant institutions, the produce and resoui 
of the soil, it« foreign commerce and internal tra 
its military and naval capabilities, and all the deta 
of its diplomatic relations, have been given to t 
public in countless blue and otlier coloured \ 
and are all more or less sufficiently known and i 
membered. This would seem to include everj'thin 
but it is very far from doing so. To takethesnmUerf 
but most obvious point first, the geography of tht- 
country,for one thing, is very little known, vis regards 
much of European Turkey. The thick darlmess which 
hangs over most of that land affords a striking con- 
trast to the bright light, by the help of which we are 
gradually knowing everything about parte fm 



east, BQcb as Sttul, which ue less i 
much more lawless. The best exuapfe of this 
m&jr be fouiul in the great work cJ the hkto ri sn ni 
ancient Gr««ce. Probablj Mr. &«te, b^bte he caise 
to examine the subject, was as nnaware as his 
ncif^hbtnira how little we leallr knew of fiaropean 
Turkey ; but having to woi^ oat the emAj nortbmi 
campaigns of Alexander, and to inrestigate the 
geography of Macedonia in detail, he fbvnd hiiaauif 
abeolateiy withont materials to help him in his task. 
He records in a footnote, that moont Bhodope, and 
the upper vaUers of the Strrmon and Kestoa, re- 
mained an unknown land, ontil the recent riait d 
H. Viquesnel, a tzaTeUer sent for the i^iecial poipoae 
of ge<^raphioal discovetT' b; the French Goremment. 
GeogispbT, howerer, is an afastiaet matter, which can 
well be left to take care of itsdf now-a-dajs, thacda 
to Sir Boderick and his men. The TarkFOB, and, as 
yet, 0-defined ideas ezpreflsed by the word natiamal- 
iUf are of &r greater and more imm«dial« impii-rtaaoe. 
The poeseasion of a common natioQaiity — by what- 
ever rale that mar be determined — is nmr held to 
hare a distinct value of its own in politiei ; ostional- 
ity is taking its place as a new power among as, with 
an mganic vital growth, which jdxj ^uAA the same 
motal force as a treaty engagement, and may 
supersede it when they oome into eoDiskiii. We hare 
already recognised publicly the r^ht of a people to 
ehooae its own mlers, and mai^ aaong as oonddcr 
that when they bare once said the words 'stdbring 
nationality,' or turned a rhetorieal phrase abooC 
' groans of anguish,' in ' tears and blood,' they bare 
settled the qoestioii} and hare no need ftuther to 
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look for details. But it becofno neeessazj to look 
gift nstioiialities in the moutli, after all; if tlie 
principle be &irij estaWinhedj an imperfect know- 
ledge, or distorted oomprehension <^ the Taiioiis ele- 
ments in detaily which go to make np tiie aggregate 
of a nationality, ma j sard^ beecMne a pressing eriL 
ETerrthinfT is not a nationalitT which caUs itself 
one. ETerj commonitj which groans does not 
necessarily suffer; rerj mnch that is said in the 
name of a nationality may be only tiie cry of an 
ambitions clique, which is foreign to it ; and it may 
be completely at Tariance not only with its tme 
interests, but eren with its actual wishes. 

Perhaps we shall end by haying to appoint 
ethnological attaches and secretaries at Vienna and 
Constantinople some of these days, like the naval and 
military, the Oriental, or the Chinese ones, and to 
send colporteurs with bundles of Dr. Latham's books 
for distribution among aU our political Consulates. 
At any rate, it is important that we at home should 
have the means and the wish of examining and 
sifting details, before grounding any conclusive 
opinion upon them. Yet this is just what we seem 
unable to do, even if willing; and so we go on 
shutting our eyes and opening our mouth to receive 
everything which may be dropped into it from South- 
Eastem Europe. A statement of this kind must not 
be made without being supported by a sufficient 
number of examples ; and, though it may be thought 
invidious and carping to bring them forward, it would 
not be right to shrink from censure, when censure 
is felt to be a duty, merely for fear of being deemed 
censorious. 
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Who of my readers is not familiar with the weari- 
some enaiueration of the various peoples under the 
Sultan's rule ? Yet what speaker or writer has ever 
given their statistics without utterinp many fallacies 
and errors, without displaying bia own ignorance of 
the subject, or without insinuating, or being made to 
insinuate, the small end of a wedge of deceit ? The 
predetermined friend of the Turks (using the word 
Turk in a comprehensive sense, as equivalent to Mus- 
sulman) greatly swells the amomit of the true Turks 
in Europe. The Christian advocate, who has made 
ap his mind to wage war to the knife against the 
Turk, inveighing against the sin, absurdity, and ' ana- 
cbronism,' of a Turkish minority directly ruling otbp 
I don't know how many millions of Christian flub- 
jects, exaggerates the disproportion, and enlbrces his 
rhetoric, by addding to them the indirectly ruled and 
semi-detached provinces; even those where, as in 
Boumania, Turks are by treaty forbidden to reside. 
"What between the facts given by the advocates 
of the different denominations, and those given by 
the ' friends ' of the different races, of the Greeks, the 
Sclavs, and the rest of them, you caji get the cards 
shuffled into any variety of statistical combination ; 
yoa can find facts to justify any opinion to the bene- 
fit or detriment of any class or community, and there 
is nobody of English blood to say nay, or to drive his 
I criticism, like O'Connell's coach -and- sii, through the 
I entanglement of fallacy and error. My conviction is, 
I that in these matters we cannot do better than rub 
I off the tablet of our minds everything thereon in- 
I ficrihed regarding nationalities in Turkey, start fair, 
I and begin to learn all over again correctly. Have we 
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quite nnleamt the fallacy of oar old friends, the 
twelve millions of Greeks, who used to be an article 
of faith before the Russian war ? I am not sure to 
what extent it has been driven out by the impression 
I now establishing itself, that they are twelve millions 
4 of Sclavs, after all. I read lately in a first-class 
periodical, of a something called Tugaslavie, or South 
Sclavonia, purporting to be a real national entiiy, 
composed of some such number of millions. The 
word has such a fine varnish of local colour, that 
it ought to have some meaning, and denote some 
corresponding reality, and not turn out a delusion 
and a snare. It claims to be the name of a genuine 
aggregate body, made up of various communities, 
connected with one another in the same way, and 
differing from one another in the same way ; all 
speaking the same language, and all, exceptis exd- 
piendisy animated by the same desire, and invested 
with the same right, of political union, in virtue of 
the principle that nations have a right to choose 
their own rulers. What is it which constitutes such 
a body ? The bond of union is not formed by common 
subjection to Turkey, for South-Sclavonia includes 
the Dalmatiaus, the Croatians, and the Rascians o r 
HungQxian Serbs, all subjects of Austria. Common 
religion is not the bond of union, for the term includes 
the Catholic, the orthodox Eastern, and, prospectively, 
the Mussulman as one. Common language is not, 
unless we consider the common possession by all 
Christians of the old dead ecclesiastical Sclavonic, as 
the language of their rituals, to be a sufficient bond, 
for the term is stated as including the Bulgarians ; 
and this last point happens to be the keystone of the 
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Faivh, tlie pivot upon which the whole quftstion turns. 
In two words, the real meaning of the term is simply 
this : The Servians, or certain parties in Servia, 
believe, and wish us to believe, that thej have Ixpth 
the power and the moral right to annes to their own 
rule some, if not all, of the country inhabited by 
Bulgarians ; they are sparing no effort to work on 
the Bulgarians, and induce them to see the fitness of 
things in the way they do themselves ; it is possible, 
nor is it undesirable, that with time and trouble they 
may succeed in so assimilating them ; but, in the 
meanwhile, they seek to represent the relationship 
of the Bulgarians with themselves as a ready-made 
kinship already existing, and amounting to virtual 
identity. The Bulgarian is not akin to the various 
fragments of the Blyrian, Servian, or true South- 
Sclavonic family, in the same degree that they are 
connected with one another. In origin and descent 
he is different £rom them : though on this no stress 
need be laid, so long as tlie ethnologists know nothing 
of his first forefathers, and, even il' they did, are all 
conjecture and no fact as regards the precise nature 
and value of hereditary transmitted aptitudes. In 
condition, habits, and chaxacter, he is widely different ; 
■and he is hardly less so in language. He speaks 
B^ Sclavonic dialect, it is true, which, according to 
Btniodem German criticism, is one of the two sole 
Jiviog descendants of the old CjTillian tongue. 

But it is not the Servian's Sclavonic dialect; it 
Jide apart from it ; it has lost its declensions ; it 
s a diHerent phonetic character, partly by corrup- 
(On, partly by archaic retention ; it uses a definite 
rticle, and postfixes it to its noun ; and its structure 
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is more analytic than the synthetic stmctore which 
made Niebnhr call the Servian the ^honestest langoage 
in all Europe.' In fact, his language differs from 
the Servian in nature as well as in analogy — though 
hardly so much in amount — exactly as the Danish 
differs from German. As Denmark and Germany 
are within the pale of our knowledge and common 
sense, we have been spared from having a rigmarole 
about their original Teutonism thrust into the history 
of their differences. The ethnological case is as 
though we were to have the Fleming, and the Hol- 
lander, and the Frisian, and the Sleswicker, all joined 
together under some such name as Netherdutchland, 
or Nordo-Germania, with the Dane or Swede kneaded 
up with the mass; the whole being then paraded 
before the acquiescent eyes of some remote part of 
Europe, as a real hamA fide nationality, for the 
purpose of producing a certain effect on the opinion 
of that country. 

The union of the true members of the South- 
Sclavonic fiEimily is another matter. This may come 
to pass some day in spite of the conflict of religious 
denominations and of interests, and it will be a 
natural union when it does so. Yet, for reasons 
which I have no space here to give at length, I am 
induced to think that they will most probably and 
most advantageously grow into two main divisions, 
under the respective influences of Italian and of Ger- 
man or Austro-Hungarian civilisation — the western 
and maritime, the eastern and inland. Montenegro i 
has a natural, though limited, line of probable an- 
nexation on her north-western frontier, in the border ; 
Christian districts of the Herzegovina, towards j 
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N.lvM. h and Trebinje: she is not in the least likely 
to Burreuder her iiidependence to any Power, whether 
toreigii or of her own race ; she can stand alone, an<l 
I exclude her from the above speculation. United 
with Servia — an impossible contingency for some 
time to come — the Montenegrins would float on the 
Servians Uke oil on water, and would probably end 
by becoming a dominant military caste of Palikars, 
passionately attached to their own ruling family, and 
le reverse of subservient to any local interest or 

ibition. Servia has been called a Sclavonic Pied- ' 
and the adroit ccunparison, true enough if I 
limited to her aggressive disposition, is not tlmown 
away if it has led people to believe that she is also 
the most civilised, free, and progressive of South- 
^Sclavic communities. I believe the mot to be no 

ire true than that she is the South-Sclavtc Sidly 
vr Calabria. Dalmatia is incomparably the most 
civilised and the worthiest of these communities ; 
she is their Tuscany as well as the nearest approach 
to their Piedmont ; and she owes this to Italy and 

the sea. From her all their true civilisation and 
!S8 must arise which is to be home-grown and 
born out of order — not out of chaos. 

The entire mass of the rural and non-Mussulman 
population of Turkey in Europe, with the exception 
of Bosnia, Theasaly, Albania, the Chalcidic peninsula, 
uid a very narrow belt of seaboard, consists, not of 
Greeks and Sclavs, but of Bulgarians. They are not 
tme Sclavs, nor do they as yet think of themselves 
las such, whatever they may end by doing under 
strong influences ; but we are never safe from havijjg 
passed off apon us as an identical part and 
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) parcel of the Sontb-Sclaroniaiis. The fallacy i 
recur anywliere and at any moment when waiiti 
During the Montenegrin ttot. at the time v 
we now know, secret prepaiutiuns were heing i 
for Garibaldi's descent on the Alhanian ooast, i 
correspondent of a morning paper, who koeir ] 
fectly well what he was saying, ajid why he ■ 
saying it, told iis that ' all the inhabitants of Seiria, 
Bosnia, Montenegro, the Herzegovina, and Balgaria, 
8]>e)ik dialects of the some language,' This 
equivalent to saying that all the people of Dors 
shire, Yorkshire, Massachusetts, and t he Tyi 
speak ilialecta of the same langua^. So they d 
but it is one thing to be cousins descended from \ 
common grand parent, and another to be i 
born from a common parent. 

' Once for all,' I recently read it somewhat doj 
matically stated in the same flesh-tinted magai 
to which I liave before referred — an able ; 
tlionghtful one, which usually looks before it let 
— ' the Christian subject will not tolerate a MasBtu 
man Rajah.' Now, I cannot waste time in making 
g)i.n)c of the confusion caused in the writer's mind 
by the German spelling of ' Rayah,' which has ap] 
rently suggested and jumbled the ideas of a 1 
prince and of eastern tjTanny ; though it is o 
very queer. What is necessary to be known j 
firstly, whether the alleged fact be true ; and, i 
condly, whether it and similar facta come to ( 
knowledge in a legitimate way. Wo should oloi 
understand what and where is the point of oonta 
or the liuk of connection, between the Rayah s 
and the English reporter. Putting aside the v 
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rity of Greeks, whose words, womanlike, do 
Mtt always accurately express that which their inner 
s wish or expect to be believed and acted upon, 
i Ta«t and homogeneous majority of tlie Christian 
ipulation in European Turkey, as I have said, con- 
s of Bulgarians ; neither Grt-ek, nor even Servian, 
i any right or authority to set himself up and he 
trusted as their spokesman; and they themselves 
have said nothing whatever upon the subject. It 
needs no inference from analogy, nor even the little 
direct evidence we possess, to tell us that they are 
discontented with the details of the Turkish adniini- 
lition under which they live. But that they are 
fiected and ripe for rebellion, or that they have 
[et risen to the conception of liberty at all, is not 
iJy unproved, but it is exceedingly unlikely ; and 
) direct contrary is stated by Mr. Paton, who can 
t leaat talk to them for himself in TurHsh, This 
niter very acutely and tridy says, in his recent his- 
f of modem Egj-pt, that all attempts at internal 
mbination against Turkey in past times have failed, 
Kcause the Bulgarians, that is, the mass of the 
ristians, have never stirred. Tlielr active disaffec- 
tion is unlikely, because they conceive themaelves to 
have been deceived and abandoned, not only by the 
Russian invaders whose part they took during the 
war of 1829, but also by those who instigated the 
local risings of 1841 and 1850 ; they were put down 
ill these last cases, with ease and with much cruelty 
' retribution, and, under ordinary cireum stances, 
tey are not likoly to listen to the voice of the temp- 
t hence for>vard. But what they feel and think is 
siown t« us in its real nature, its breadth and 
I VOL. t. c 
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depth, because actually no GngUslunan exista who 
U possessed of the only quulificatiooB which can fit 
him to proaoonce an anthoritatire cipinion ; who com- 
bines experience with long personal intercourse, and 
a knowledge of their language. Torldsh is saffici 
only np to a certain point, yet not more than a very 
few real Englishmen even know that. Bnlganan it- 
self is known to none. A very slight gramnuiticftl 
sketch of a dozen pages in a pink wrapper, and an 
Anglo-Bulgarian dictionary, form the only reoogni- 
tlon in Eiiglishoftlie Itulgarian language; andtlivee 
are not the work of Englishmen, but of American 
missionaries, a claas of men who have more active 
sympathy and more enterprise than we of the motlier 
country. 

Yet the incipient literary cultivation and educa- 
tional use of this Bulgarian language, and the roused 
conscioxisness of distinctive nationality among the 
Bulgarian people, simply form the most important 
I events in the modem historj- of Turkey ; events at 
least as important ae the series of decrees and gua- 
rantees and treaties written on water or on waste 
paper. To the eye of the Turk and the conserva- 
tive diplomatist, who stand on antique ways, to tbft 
tourist and the trader, the Bulgarian is merely a 
Greek Christian like another, only with a vernacular 
paloU of hifi own ; he is one of tlie ' Rum Milleii * or 
' Greek nation ' spiritually and intra-nationally ad- 
ministered by the Patriarchate, aud nothing more. 
Yet it is antipathy to that Greek spiritual adminis- 
tration whicli has called his sense of nationality into 
I existence, and which is as the very breath of its life. 
He insists on having bishops and clergy of hia owa 
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1 speecli ; he will not tolemte an alien priest- 
, who are' too often both the originators and the 
Timents of oppression and tyranny ; he seeks to 
obtain the estahliaheJ use of his language as an in- 
strument of prayer and education ; and, rather than 
be deprived of this, he will go over to the Church of 
le. He has his own newspaper, the TsarigraiJsl-i 
lik, at Constantinople, advocating his own 
and both the capital and the great towns 
rath of the BaUcans, such as Adrianople and Phi- 
lopoU, where the Chriatian population is partly 
reek, partly Bidgarian, have been set in ferment 
r a war of pamphlets and leading articles waging 
ween him and the Greeks. Information about 
ing from the Panar is worth as much as 
information from a Pole about Euasia, or from a 
Etossian about Poland. The Cliristiana inhabiting 
^^^ Tillages near the capital, though of Bulgarian 
^Hbgin, have become assimilated to Greeks, and do 
^Hife now differ from other Greeks ; but the process 
of aaaimilation is stopped in our time by roused 
national consciousness on the Bulgarian's part. 
The internal empire witbin the Tui-kish empire 
which the Greek used to wield is thus being 
reduced to its barest spiritual elementa ; and the 
cherished dream of independent empire and revived 
dominion in the imperial city, which is the all- 
devouring master- passion of his life, can now never 
be more than a baseless fabric, even if the Turks 
were to be plunged to-morrow neck and crop into 
the Lake Balkasb. The Turks are some way off the 
Jte Balkaah yet, however: the Bidgarian's anfi- 
iek feeling, if they are not too dull and routine- 
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in with Russian passports in their pockets. As 

ffor the Bulgarians, whether they remain yet awhile 

[^der Turkish rule, or tree themselves from it in our 

time, as they must ultimately do sooner or later, 

in them alone that one can see any really hope- 

il prospect, on taking a broad general view of the 

probable future of these countries. This is afi'orded 

by their numerical preponderance ; their utter primi- 

tiveneas, which has learnt nothing, and has nothintj 

to unlearn ; their industry and thrift, their obstinacy, 

id their sobriety of character. It is a conviction of 

leir paramount importance, in all consideration of 

le European portion of that wonderful complex of 

ler questions called by us collectively the Eastern 

Question, as well as a regret for our past blindness 

or neglect, hitherto content to range them either as 

rogues or martyrs, like any or all of other Christians 

in Turkey, which lead me to speak at greater length 

and with more discursiveness on this subject than I 

had at first intended. 

Here is my last and crowning quotation of con- 

fiLsion worse confounded, which I give, not for its 

importance, but because it comes from a book out 

iflf which all people help themselves when they wish 

write about Montenegro and Bosnia.* ' Whose 

lom (i.e. the Montenegrins) in their mountains, 

under a Christian ruler, appears insufferable to the 

Oamanlis. How often have these brave peasants had 

to fight with AH Pasha of Janina ? Tlie elder Scodra 

iha, father of Mustapha, fell in battle with him. 

10 sooner was Jelaluddm become the ruler of Bosnia 
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than he attacked them.' I defy anjbodj to nntie 
tliiH knot. This is not the place apeciallj to go 
cruiiiin^ after great leyiathans, waUowing and float- 
ing many a rood on the ocean of their xepotatioii as 
KaHtcm authorities ; else it might not benndesiiable 
to send a harpoon into one or two, lash him alongside, 
nit him up, and scoop out of his brain-case gallons- 
f ul (if this sort of thing — pure oil of bosh, with which 
t<i nouriHh the flame of criticism. Bnt I think the 
time haH come when it would be useful, if not most 
iH*c(*HHary, to write the history of publ\c opinion in 
Kn^hind reHiKfcting Turkey, as displayed in our 
fliKriuatioiiH of sentiment towards the dominant race 
iLiid the moHt prominent and typical of its subject- 
in •opIcH. I can do no more than suggest the subject, 
\\\\k\ run ni])idly over its main heads. At the first 
oiitHci of the war of independence, up went the Greek, 
|M*rrh<*d sii hiH end of our mental see-saw, into the 
hffventh li<*!iven of idealisation, and down went the 
Turk iiilo the ubyss of loathing and contempt. The 
Hho(;k ^iven lo our Hupposed intei^ests by the glorious 
and untoward victory of Navarino roused us up to the 
dimuivcry Ihat \\w. Greek was no hero, but a villain; 
<»ne who would not pay his way, insolvent and re- 
pudiant ; or, at best, a worthless imp, chattering in 
attendance on the great Northern grandfather of all 
d^'vils ; HO down sank the Greek, and up rose the 
'I'urk. Admiration for the attitude of Mahmud 
htandin^ alone at bay a<^ainst Russia and all her 
fonjcH, rcfonninpf with one hand and fighting with 
Hk* (»ther; a va^ue feeling of enmit}' to Russia, and 
a Bense of great interests being at stake in Turkey ; 
able works of travel of a new stamp, marked by 
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ledge, many-sided sjTnpatbj, and judg^fnt, 
those of Lieutenant Slade ; the perfervid in- ^ 
ityand Highland second sjgbtj only just short. 
of p roph etic, of the remarkable Gael who^inventea^**' 
Circaasia j all these things combined not only to lift 
up the Turk, but to keep him aloft at a high pressure. 
This was not impaired by the succeeding period of 
dilettantism j of light touristic books of travel in the 
Eaat, then newly opened and newly made safe to 
Europeans ; of kindly Western poets trying to catch 
spark of divine tire from the Eastern imagination ; 
^-eren of idealising peculiar institutions like polygamy 
and the hareem, as we used to call it, under the im- 
.^reasion that what was right for Egypt would be right 
'Jbr Turkey too. Then came the climax of glorifica- 
i^on, when the Turks were seen by all Europe not 
tmly to have shown sagacity, self-respect, and self- 
oontrol worthy of her beat statesmen in the Cabinet, 
but actually single-handed to have out-generalled 
and out-fought their mighty antagonist in the field 
daring the whole winter campaign of 1853. Slowly 
but surely they dilated into heroic dimensions before 
our ast^^nished eyes. 

But the contest lingered. An exasperated public 
ICilamoured for a real Bussian war on a grand scale. 
Imaged everywhere, and with all weapons. Instead 
of this, the exigencies of our alhance, and the 
necessities of diplomacy, forced it to put up with a 
Crimean siege, and all other objects were made 
Subordinate to this one. We, as one Power among 
Btbers, had to prosecute a joint war, in order to 
Banish so great an outrage on international usage 
Eu the occupation of a province, in material 
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gaaiMrtee of the execution of a ttvu-ts by its 
ovner; uid the relief of Turkey from' military 
pressore, or other forms of aggression, wa* not 
meant to be the primary ob)ect bo much as ao 
incidental oons€<)nence of this war. The opiniona 
and wants of Tnrks went for nothing in its prose- 
cntion, and were set aside, or not deemed worthy 
of being consnlted. in the ^ax of the major neces- 
sity. We grumbled at the peace, bat we were fain 
to accept it, rathn- than carry ou an exclusively 
English war, no man exactly knew how, aud dritt 
into an nnknown sea, in pursnit of nnde&ned English 
or Anglo-Turkish objects ; bo, in our dissatisiaetion, 
we naturally vented much of our ill-hamour upon 
those Turks whom the touch of an hour's actual 
contact had made to shrink and collapse into nothing, 
from the absurd stature of ideal heroes and patriota 
to which our imaginations had elevate them. The 
whole admin Lstiuti on of Turkey, especiaUy the mili- 
tary branches, which came chiefly before our eyes, 
was teeming with venality and corruption. Their 
array had disgraced itself in Asia, in 1854, It had 
failed to satisfy military etiquette by going through 
the form of holding an untenable redoubt in the 
Crimea, aud mighty was the tempest of wrath which 
then howled against it. Its greatest achievement, 
the memorable repidse of the Russian assault on 
[ Kars, came to be seen here as an English, not as a 
' Turkish triumph, for the Turkish rank and file were 
.' without a sacred hard. The people were disdainfU, 
apathetic, and thoroughly vicious ; they repelled sym- 
pathy, and resented pntronage ; nor did any common 
dium of speech esiat by which to overthrow the 
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barriers of exchiBivenesa wliicli sepiirated them from 
ourselves. The officers of the Turkish contingent, 
mostly men of Indian training and experience, were 
disbanded at the peace, before they had time to take 
root in the country, to learn it8 language, or bring 
their unprejudiced judgment to bear in full on its 
manifold thoughts and ways. 

So that when the peace came — and with it came 
back the original devil, bringing with him seven 
devils worae than himself, into a house by no means 
swept and garnished — we were, and have since been, 
a constantly increasing measure, quite predia- 
led and ready to believe that every form of ain 
wickedness which comes to light in Turkey is 
result of a distinctive Turkish nature of evil. 
Any foreign Power, actuated towards Turkey by low 
motives of aggressive selfishness, such as even pre- 
vail among Christian Cabinets, is now anned with an 
instrument by which the precepts and morality of the 
Ten Commandments have been invested in spirit, if 
it actually in letter, with the force of a treaty 
ment binding the Turk fully to observe them 
td carry them out. Every untouched iniquity of 
former exclusive system and class-legislation, 
all the evil which arises from the rule of any domi- 
nant race, and all that which is inseparable from the 
institutions of Islam, all the myriad sins and crimes 
which Turks commit, and which all men commit, 
have thus come to be indiscriminately treated in au 
ieial way, as breaches of a pledge morally given 
all Europe. Such leverage as this is not likely to 
tbron-u away by those who wish ill to Turkey, and 
I, by giving the dog a bad name, betray their 
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anxietT to ha^.g bia. The idea of his being now 
aad frc*m the iKs^nning. reprohAte, outcast, and 
incurable* is thez^ft-re sednloaftlT fostered bj bis 
old adrezsirT. who bat eren thoogbt it worth while 
speciall J to establish a newspaper £ar thftt poipoae p 
in the West, and who probaUr does not allow that 
newspaper to suffer when pmeecnted and cast in 
damag\^ for uttering malicioos libels against Tnrkish 
pashas, as it has l^^n be^re now. The dynastie 
ambition and the desire of territorial annexation 
which influence the pie:s^nt or the expelled rulers of 
most of the tribatarr prorinoes cr adjoining king- 
donis« as well as the natural aspiration of some oi 
these last towards union with proTinces which still 
form a part of Turkej. as in the case of Greece and 
Thessalv ; and the natural fidget and restlessness 
alleged to be felt bj others under a fidse position, 
as in that of the Servians towards the Tnrkish 
garrisons ; aU tend to the encouragement of this 
idea in order to effect special purposes. The agents 
of these parties know well enough how to represent 
and to misrepresent their rarious cases, and how to 
turn to their own account the ambition and the 
Tanity, the credulity and the rindictiveness, of those 
whom thev consider the fittest instruments for their 
work. To them anv drv stick will do for a lever, 
whether it be an honest fanatic, or a dashing cavalier 
who likes to appear as the Pobratim or adopted 
brother of the fairy Vila. This idea has also fallen 
into the hands of the Ultra- Liberal * party of action,' 
who have no spite against Turkey for herself, but 
who simply wish to pull her down, in the hope of 
pulling down Austria in the general crash. This 
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they will do, even at the risk of only doing Russian 
work in the process, and surrounding that empire 
with a ring fence or outwork of petty masked 
deBpotismB of the Othonic type, yielding her moral 
allegiance. If such action comes with a bad grace 
from those who ate Turkish bread at Kutaya, and 
were sheltered by Turkey from the onited vengeauce 
of Austria and Russia in 1849, it is not froiu ingra- 
titude, but from the consuming fire of patriotism, 
which bums up and withers any tenderer sentiment. 
In this way the rising wave of public sentiment, fed 
from onseen and unfelt sources, is dashing itself in 
n over the rock of Downing Street, or saturating 
undermining the shifting sands of unsettled 
ional purpose, on which that rock is presiuued to 
e fixed. The Gfovemment sits calmly by, and makes 
( effort to regulate or control the rising tide ; it 
uta and is thankful, or it murmurs : ' After us, the 
teluge.' 

t would be wrong to omit recent books of travel 
mm a summary of the elements which are causing 
! present deflection or change of public opinion 
wards Turkey. Most of these are records of 
s in Sjiia, the most utterly confused and dis- 
nised of all Turkish provinces. The undoubted 
aty of some Ttirkish subordinates, and the 
latioQ of Turkish soldiers in the horrible 
pes which occurred there, have been by far 
! must just and natural cause of our indignation 
1 discontent. But Syria has a special character, 
A must be treated specially. The most undiluvian 
B passed over Tnrkey in general, without 
IB.Ting in the country a single English student of 
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native languages and character; hardly a single 
traveller ; and we have had no books of travel during 
and since that period other than the slightest and 
most trifling. The impartial or slightiy biassed 
works of Thornton and Slade, full of sound informa- 
tion, and the more strongly biassed work of MacfEur- 
lane, have not been followed up by other works of 
corresponding, or in any way of approaching, value. 
Mr. Senior's compilation, conscientious, and to him 
who knows how to understand it, valuable as it is, 
forms no exception. It consists of a mass of evidence 
relating to Turkey, good, bad, and indifferent, often 
utterly contradictory in matters of fact, set before 
the public in the form of a diary, without being 
accompanied with any test or means of criticism and 
discrimination. There is more that is valuable, and 
more that is worthless, in this book than in any I 
know of the same size and method : but previous 
knowledjife, and the power of cross-examining the 
j>ersc)ns wlio are placed in the witness-box, can alone 
determine which is which. The evidence against 
Turkish slander and caliminy maybe given by a man 
on the brink of dismissal from his coimtry's service, 
for calumiiiously traducing a functionary of his 
country, with the slander hot in his mouth: the 
evidence ujifainst Turkish roguery and corruption 
mil y be j^iven by a future convicted felon : the precious 
coneent rated thouji^hts of the ablest public servant 
in the East may l)e commented on and pawed over by 
il literati* Ixn'antines, no more able to understand 
them than a kitten to understand chess; what we 
lu»ar may be tlie invective of Clodius against lady- 
killers, and of Catiline against Cethegus ; and all 
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a is pBseed off upon the public as of equal value 
1 the evidence of scholars, luBtoriana, aiid states- 
len ; of Slade and Alison, of Wyse and Finlay. The 
' lx)ok is like a bagiul of jewellery turned out in a 
heap before our eyes ; it contains precious diamonds, 
glaas, and paste; but to distinguish one from the 

» other is impossible, except for those who happen to 
l>e jewellers already. 
I have only space for indicating, by one final 
instance, the method adopted in discrediting and 
damaging the Turks in our opiinon, for an interested 
purpose. At the time of the Montenegrin war of 
1862, a correspondent of the 'Times' wrote as 
follows from Scutari, in Albania, under date of 
Angust 29 ! — * During the whole war the Turks have 
not taken a single prisoner; and it is only quite 
lately that some Albanian Irregulars have been pre- 
eerved from the usual fate wliich attended them if 

Ithey fell into the hands of the Turks, namely, mutila- 
tion of the most horrible kind and death.' Now, it 
b quite possible that the word ' Turks,' in the second 
vlaose, may have been misprinted or mis^vritten for 
the word ' Montenegrins,' the hereditary enemies of 
Albanian Irregulars ; and the apparent intention of 
antithesis between the two clauses may help to bear 
out this view. Nor, on the other hand, should 1 feel 
r justified in venturing on so sweeping and absolutely 
faegative a statement as that no Albanians had been 
■bullied or bribed, or cajoled into deserting the Turks 
[imd making common cause with the Montenegrins, 
leeing that no efforts, spiritual or temporal, had been 
>ared for the pui-pose of making them do so. All 1 
: is that I never heard of any Albanians 
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ac'tuaJIj' 80 co-operating ; and I have beeu tolil, in 
answer to a special enquiry, bj a gentleman of ihe 
highest possible autboritj on these subjects, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Servian language, and 
I for many years resident in Bosnia and North Alba- 
I nia, that uo such co-operation ever occurred. This 
counter-statemeut I do not give as absolutely true, 
but only to be taken for what it is worth against the 
statement of one who has not resided in these pro- 
vinces, and who does not know their language. But, 
as the sentence stands, and so long as no explanation 
is given of the appearance of the Albanians on the 
other side, the Turks are represented aa having 
intended to massacre their own side. Anyhow, 
whether the tangle in the sentence he an artificial 
snare, or a natural entanglement as regards the one 
point, it is our concern to look and see who are the 
great rams, the bell-wethers, and the weaklings of 
our literary flock who have been caught in the 
thicket, and who have ardently embraced the doctrine 
sought to be establiahed, at all events by insinuation, 
that the Turk showed himself different in kind &om 
1^ the Montenegrin ; that, being irredeemably vile and [ 
■ »»bad, he has placed himself out of the pale of humanity, | 
and is only to be treated as a wild beast. Three' 
vrriters at least have taken this sentence as the 
ground-work of their conclusion to that effect : Mr. 
I Goldwin Smith, a writer in the ' Saturday Review,' 
I and a writer in the ' niuetrated Times.' 

Two of these do not require a special comment. 

The third is one of the most brilliant pubhc writ^^irs, 

[ and, wliat is a better thing, the most independent 

I thinkers of the day, not to say one of the hardest 
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hitters. I fear I may come in for some of the hard 
hitting, but I cannot help regretting that he should 
not hare enquired into the truth of hie premiasea 
before deducing his conclneioD, and enforcing it with 
all the fervour and glow of rhetoric. Putting on 
one side the queer hitch about the Albanians, which, 
if tmly stated, is at least a striking historical novelty, 
it might have been enquired whether the Montene- 
grin, of whose practices nothing is even hinted in 
this letter, was not aa bad as the Turk. As for the 
latter, the Pasha of Scodra himself declared that 
the Irregulars, and even the Turkish Regulars, were 
exasperated and reckless, and did not spare their 
prisoners. He said nothing about torture, nor do I 
know anything about it. The above is the only 
direct evidence I know on the subject, and it suffices 
to bring the charge of cruelty home to the Turks. 
Now for the Montenegrins, We have the direct 
evidence of Englishmen who saw Turkish soldiers 
on board ship at Corfu, on their way round to Con- 
Htautinople ; men who had passed through the hands 
of the Montenegrins with noses and ears cut off, 
and otherwise ill-treat«d and mutilated. The lowest 
estimate of their number which I lieard was from 
an avowed ' Philo-Montenegrin,' and it put them at 
eight; but I only give this as a minimum; and the 
number at the actual seat of war must of course 
have been greater. Details on the matter were 
given in a lett<!r inserted in the ' Morning Post ' of 
that time, bearing, 1 think, internal evidence of 
having been written by the Corfu harbour-maater. 
There is no doubt that Sir Henrj- Storks's despatches 
have told the same tale. These men were C 




to hsn flacsped with their lirea. It has always been 
th« pnetioe of the fierm moontaineera to put their 
priraoers to death, and thetoaelre* to die fighting 
ttithar thaa fiJl into the eoemies' hands aUve. This 
accoant fta- few or no prisoners being 
them. The storr is well-lmowa and 
though it is perhaps mirthic, of their 
to rot off the bead of a woundeil 
their ccawade daring their joint 
agauut the Vreai^ to save him iix)ni 
dative It is not as a reproach that I 
throw this in the t«eth of th« Houtene- 
fer I am conrinced that they hare repented 
of the practice, and are most nnlikelj to repeat it ; 
but there is no alternative so long as their past 
cruelty is suppressed for the purpose of deliberately 
blackening the Turks. It is not interest, nor fear 
of Kussia, nor depravity of sentiment, nor eren, as 
it is now said, senility which brvieds our &ta of 
reaction in favour of the Turks — it is the foul play 
and virulence of those who write them down. 

As for what is said about the Turks' ' usual prac- 
tice of horrible mutilation,' it must be either true or 
false. If true — and it is stated as unreservedly true, 
true now and at all times, without improvement or 
paUiation — it is utterly disgraceful that any English 
officer should hold, or have ever held, a Turkish 
comniisaion, or wear a Turkish order; and I have 
no dkiubt Sir AdolphuB Slade will at once break his 
iflword across his knees when satisfied of its truth, 
[If Iklse, it must be the result of igaorance or of 
lomny; and the context may determine whether 
are or are not malignant as well. The state- 
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ment is given broadly and without limitation; and 
it is no tniire uae to justify it by appealing to all the 
hoiTOrt of Scio and Damascns, than in recriminating 
with the horrors of Tripolitaa and Athens and the 
sickening tale of Cerigo. It is not for us to cast the 
first atone at the retaliatory vindictiveness or the 
cruelty of proud or patriotic races. Nor is it for 
OS to nnleam the lesson so lately taught us, that 
detailed narratives of horrors are, as often as not^ 
tuainty fictitious, the outburst of myth-creating power 
and of creduIiEy on the part of a heated and panic- 
stricken imagination. 

It is instructive to contrast the wise moderation 
and the precision, bom of special knowledge, with 
which we habitually discuss practical Turkish mat- 
ters connected with trade, finance, or other current 
business, such as railway and telegmph projects, or 
the SueK canal scheme, with the hazy sentimentality, 
masking ignorance of detail, and the credulous ac- 
ceptance of unsifted statements, usually brought to 
bear on purely political or ' nationalistic ' questions. 
The leaa such questions are insulated and treated on 
their own merits, the more they can be stretched or 
cat down to fit a Procrustean bed of prejudiced gene- 
ralisation, the better and more practical do we seem 
to think our work. Dissipate the haze, unmask th(? 
ignorance, and trace the generalisations down to par- 
ticulars ; you will get nothing but a jumble of contra- 
dictions, and a bewildering dazzle of cross-lights, or a 
mere pile of ' sensation ' metaphors, original and tra- 
ditional, of old aiid new mots from the last clever 
traveller, and of sayings ' combining moral truth 
with phrases sieh as stritea.' The Turk is, as we 

VOI„ I, It 
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know, a sick man : lie will always be called ao ; and! 
Nicholas never achieved a ^eater triumph than when 
Sir Hamilton fiuled to cap the imperial -moi with 
some ready rejoinder of his own. The Turk ifi en- 
camped in Europe. The Turk boasts that no g 
will ^ow under his Iiorae's hoofs. The Turk i 
only has no business in Europe, but himself I 
that he has none, and that he is doomed to go \ 
Asia, which fully accounts for the cypress trees i 
Scutari burial-ground ; also, according to the cele- 
brated Dr. Gumming, for the hojsar ca'iquet, or v 
omnibuses, taking passengers across the Bospon 
The effrontery with which traveller after travel 
goes on repeating this pure fiction, for all the v 
as though he had heard it himself and knew i 
about it, is something wonderful. The Turk is t 
iri-edeemable scoundrel, who has lost the ' grand t 
dangerous ' virtues which he had before Lepantc 
At best, like the Pickwickian green- grocer who 
waited at the Bath swarrj-, he is an ' inattentive 
reskel ' and a ' low thief,' if not an ' unreclatmable 
blaygaird,' The Turk ia naturally a reforming ani- 
mal on the wholp, jirone to improvement, and one 
who has reformed during the past generation more 
than any other European state— as indeed he might 
do, and yet leave a pretty wide unreformed margin. 
The Turk is an ' Asiatic' The country from which 
bo came was considered by the ancient world, which 
gave us the term ' Asia,' and by the Asiatic world 
itself, to be thoroughly un-Aaiatic and opposed to 
Asiatic, under the respective names of Scjrthia a 
Turan. The European Turk ' desolatos the fai 
est regious of the earth.' The south of Europea 




Turkey, under tlie name of Thrace, was once a by- 
word for inhospitable bleakness of climate and ready- 
made desolation ; as EotLen may have remembered 
when he rode from Adrianople in the icy wind, and 
as those did not remember who sent the firet detach- 
ment of troops to shiver in light summer clothes 
ander a blinding snowstorm of four-and- twenty hours 
when the Himalaya first appeared in the Boaporua 
in the middle of April 1854. The Turk ia to be 
* driven to his original seats in Asia.' It has not 
jet been ruled which are his original seats — whether 
Heeca and Medina, by right of his religion, or Mr. 
Atkinson's country in the parta beyond Balkash, or 
notbing more than Asia Minor, where he is to have 
it out of the Armenians in return for letting go of 
the Greeks. He haa less brains than we have, and 
his forehead recedes at an acute angle ; and I am 
very much afraid that the worthy man who said this 
of him had himself an intellect which receded at too 
acute an angle when he sharpened hia wits against 
the consul of Sycopolis, and got dismissed for his 
pains. Six millions of Daco-Thracians, and six more 
millions of Thraco-Dacians, the noblest races of the 
world, groan nnder the yoke of a vile Asiatic horde 
■of only 600,000. After reading this, or something 
like it, as I once did in a Greek newspaper of Trieste, 
one ia apt to think what devils of fellows the horde 
most be, and to go off on the tack not intended by 
the writer. There is less crime in Tui-key than any- 
where. There is more crime in Turkey than any- 
where. And so on without end. 

The Greek is degenerate. He is regenerate. He 
is neither one nor the other, but the same as ever. 
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He is both at once, being utterly cormpt and de- 
gradeil by Tarkish rule, and at the same time as fit 
for self-grovomment as a New Englander z this being 
the happy country where you can eat your cake and 
have it. He is so bad and shocking, because he ha^ 
not a drop of ancient Greek blood in his reins. He is 
^ la nieme canaille qui existait aux jours de Themi- 
stoolo/ and that is why he is so bad. These are also 
the reasons which make him so good, so full of pro- 
mise and performance all at once, and so fit to ' carry 
the tort'h of liberty and Christian progress to en- 
lijjhten the enslaved and benighted races of the East.' 
The Wallachian is the bravest warrior in the world, 
Kvanse ho is descended from the Romans, to say 
nc»thinix of the Daoians. So says Madame Dora 
d'lstria. The Wallachians and the Neapolitans are 
the twi> races in EiiroiK* who are so utterly unwar- 
likt» and sjuritloss, that you can make nothing of 
thoin as soKliors ; thoy are hopeless, for it is not in 
thom. 80 said an Austrian officer to Mr. Paget in 
Ilim^jarv. The Servian, who knows the value of 
saorod bards, and is uppermost over here just at 
present, is an eagfer fiery warrior of the Cross, athirst 
for civilisation, and anxious to help the Greek in 
oarrvini:: the torch of liberty, or, indeed, to snatch 
it from his hands if he does not move on fast enough. 
The Servian is an honest, shiirgish, peaceful yeoman, 
wishini; tt> live and t<> let live, who does not in the 
least want to follow to the field any warlike lord, 
hut whose only care is to increase his store, and 
keep himself at home to fetKl pigs for the great 
three-decked floating stye-castles of the Danube, 
lie is devoted to his Prince and his Princess dynasty. 
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i He does not care about Uiiu, if, indeed, he does not 

I ■ctively dislike him, because of over-taxation, esplo- 

I nage, and the fret caused by a petty bureaucra«qr ; 

BO that he haa an inner domestic ' groan ' over and 

above his ' groan ' as a victim of barbarous Turkish 

stueraisty. The Turks got up the quarrel at Belgrade 

I in order to kilJ off tfie Christia.ns. The Servians got 
H up themselves. The Turks bombarded the town 
in a panic. They bombarded it because they had 
orders from Constantinople. They bombarded it 
because it*s their nature to. The Mussulmans of 
Servian race in Bosnia, a million of men more or less, 
are the haughtiest and most fanatical of European 
Hoslems. They are to be the soonest converted to 
Christianity ; and this will be done off the reel by 
neons and for the sake of the ' idea of natioDality ' so 
toon as the Turks are ' driven to Asia,' which, to be 
Bure, will give yoa a very good kind of Christianity 
to begin with. The borderer of Servian race in 
another country, under the name and aspect of ' South 
Sclavonian,' is the actual incarnation of every 
military and civic virtue ; he is to cry for all he 
wants, and what lie cries for he is to get. The 
—same man, nnder the name of Croat, is a bravo, a 
rtiUy, an Austrian Bashi-Bozuk, the hateful minion 
' a vile despot. AU these countries, great and 
mall, have in their time been ' bulwarks of Chris- 
nity against the infidel ; ' all of them are now, or 
! going to be, ' Piedmonts,' except, indeed, the 
Turkish part of Turkey itself, which is slow at analo- 
gue*, and does not see what a case can be made by 
calling itself a Piedmont, with a mission towards 
Persia and Bokhara. When any of these races haa 
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are. The diplomatist resides eutirely at the capital ; 
the provinces are to him a mere abstraction, except 
in recent and rare instances ; and in the ordinary 
exercise of his profession he sees nothing but Turkey 
as a victim ; Turkey bullied, encroached upon, and 
brow-beaten ; Turkey with short measure and false 
weights dealt out to her in the first moral principles 
of Christianity by those whose lips are always wet 
with the watchwords of Christianity. Interest apart, 
his feelings thus come naturally to be enlisted in 
favour of Turkey, and many travellers and writers 
are found to reflect his lights for the public at home. 
The Englishman who holds no office, the merchant, 
the railway or telegraph superintendent, the man set 
in authority over Turks, the lawyer, and many other 
classes, see nothing of the diplomatic encroachments 
and foul play themselves ; but they are face to face 

I with venality and rascality every day of their lives ; 
in the provinces they see countless instances of 
unequal justice, and unfair, often contumelious or 
oppressive, treatment towards the subject races ; by 
profession, interest, or antipathy, they are often 
actively opposed to Turks, and their mind becomes 
tinged, at least on the surface, with the colour of 
vehement hostility. This, in Turkey, is rarely ac- 
companied with any corresponding feelings of active 
sympathy towards the said subject races, whose 
qualities are not such as to endear them to English- 
men on the spot and away from home. The consuls, 
living wholly in the ill-governed provinces, are poli- 
ticians une day, and merchants, advocates, or judges 
tiie next; they come under both of these influences, 
and their fiuctuatious of opinion may easily be traced 
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in their reports. Yet no diplomatist would wish t 
support Turkish rule otlaerwise than as a proviaiow 
rule, and on any other condition than that of pnj 
gressive reform of abuses, which, if Turks do i 
undertake it, must be enforced on them — withoat f 
wounding their self-reapect if possible— but still er 
forced. The gist of our diplomacy in Turkey is 
contained in the motto over Westmiuster School, 
which sliould be written over the Sublime Porte, and 
perhaps, indeed, over Government House at Calcutta, 
or the palaces of any dominant race : Av,i dUce c 
di»e.eile, wanel *ora (crtia, e<edi; though in our ( 
in India it is Does ut diecedaa.* Nor, on the otl 
hand, do I know of any non-official Englishman I 
Turkey, honest, and qualified by character and e 
perience to form a opinion, whose hatred of Turki 
abuses blinds his judgment to the fact that thoi 
abuses are diniinishiug, even though not so fast i 
he would wish, and that our imperial policy towai 
Turkey is both expedient for all parties and right i 
itself. He would like to stand with a lash over boti 
the Turk and the ambassador at tlieir work, to bri 
it down on their shoulders if they failed to ' toe thai 
mark,' and to keep them up to the standard, so loft 
in idea, yet so perfectly practical, laid down in 1 
despatches of our great diplomatist. All Englian 
men who have a real knowledge of Turkey, whdl 
thoroughly croaa-examined, will be found to stanff 
upon the ground of one common principle. With- 
out such cross-examination, any opinion or any fact 
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may be extracted from their words which anybody 
aiay wish to find. I pass over altogether the words 
of those who seem to be emptyiiig the viala of honest 
■wrath over the Turks, but are mere vitriol throwers 
after aU. 

The ■mols and metaphors about Turkey are out of 
all proportion in excess of real facts or of opinions 
fbunded on real fa^ta. They are thus apt to become 
dangerous, besides being often in themaeives worth- 
ess; for they serve to stay the stomach of enquiry, 
make ua content with a mere otiose habit of 
taking things for granted. The Turk, for instance, 
jsides beiug a sick man, is a dying man. He is 
flying rapidly ; or sometimes, in unmetaphorieal 
phrase, the Turkish population is dying out rapidly. 
liat this happens to be exactly the point on which 
we require statistics, and not similes. Having our 
imagination pleased and satisfied with the figme of 
)eech wliich compares him to a dying man, we do 
lot think it worth while to enquire whether his race 
■ declining at the rate of one per cent, a year or of 
biiiety per cent, a year; and there is not one mait 
1 England, or out of it, who is able to give a con- 
tilosive, or even an approximative, answer, to this 
all-important question. I am not talking of fools 
willing to rush in, nor of angels — who have nothing 
Jp do with Turkey — fearing to tread ; I only say that 
Kd one, as yet, is competent to answer this question 
^B a whole, or to do more than contribute a possible 
Hlota of detached local information. We pay very 
Hbarly for sensation metaphors, and have done so 
^pfbre now. How much did we once pay for the 
HoBation metaphor of calling Herat the key of 
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India — the key of an open outer gateway, hundreds 
of miles wide, in which no gate had ever been built, 
let alone the lock on the gate? Perhaps we may 
pay equally dearly Bome day for the torch of liberty ; 
or the Cross on St. Sophia, before we have decided 
which Cross ; or the absurd romance of the Turks all 
going over to be buried in Asia. I must stop to say 
a word or two on this last point. At certain periods 
of their history, especially after great reverses, the 
Turks have undoubtedly bad Buperstitious misgivings 
as to the impending downfall of their empire in 
general, I believe Prince Cantemir is the first to 
have noticed this, and he is a good, though not an 
unimpeachable, authority. Dr. Russell, the author 
of the work on Aleppo, a thoroughly trustworthy 
man, himself heard such a superstition from the 
mouth of a Tnrk of Konia. But all this has re- 
ference to tlieir mle as an imperial race, aa the 
successors and inheritors by conquest of the Croaara 
of Rome and their dominions. Tliis belief of an 
imperial inheritance, combined with devoted loyalty 
to his own ruling family, is deeply rooted in the 
breast of every Ottoman, and distinguishes him from 
all other Orientals. He knows nothing and cares 
nothing about this continent and that continent, and 
the European words which denote them ; liis whole 
heart is in the imperial city, which, however much 
the arch of conquest may be a tott«ring one, is still 
the keystone of the arch, and in which it is his care 
to bury the remains of his sovereigns and great men 
with something of superstitious persistence and vene- 
ration. I never myself met with any Turk who either 
entertained or repoi-ted this fancy about \ 
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in Scutari, nor do I know of anybody else who has ; 
tut I have met persona who know more about Turks 
and their ways, and who have lived more with them 
than have any Europeana, to my knowledge; and 
these utterly deny the existence of any idea of the 
kind. I shall believe it when I beheve (hat the 
nouvfowa: ridies of Belgravia send their dead bodies to 
be buried in Kensal Green cemetery, because they 
consider themselves only encamped in the favoured 
regions south of the Knightsbridge Koad, and super- 
stitiously look forward to a time when they will be 
driven to their original seats in the farther Tybumia. 
The largest cemetery near a great city is generally 
the beat place for burying its dead, and anybody 
wanting further information had better get it from 
the undertakers, and not from the poets. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject vfithout a 
word or two about the ' torch of liberty and pro- 
p-esa ' which the Greeks are predestined to carry, 
as being the most ' advanced and intelligent ' race in 
these countries. This is a view which appeals most 
strongly to the imagination, and I believe it has much 
weight and influence among the ablest of our states- 
men and our public writers. It has, of course, the 
voice of every Greek in its favour, but that will not 
go for much with the class — still a numerous one — 
■which looks ou a Greek as moved by the same im- 
pulses and prepossessions as any other human being. 
But the limits of the Greek race — however they 
might have extended themselves thirty years ago — 
are now defined and fixed by that uprising of the 
Bulgarian luitionality in an anti-Greek sense, wliich 
I have airea<^ly mentioned in some detail Time may 
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prevail over any opposition oflFered by this; the 
Greek cannot do so at present, for he cannot over- 
come the Bulgarian, nor lead him, nor incorporate 
him. He is of a less numerous and not of a superior 
race ; his mind is more keen but less solid ; roughly 
speaking, he is to the Bulgarian as the clever 
Calcutta Baboo to the raw material of the Englibh 
non-commissioned officer; his admixture with the 
Bulgarian would give each race a share of qualities 
now wanting to it ; but such admixture on a large 
scale would only swamp the less numerous race. Far 
more powerful than this as evidence to disprove the 
correctness of the above view must be considered the 
actual Greek character itself. One of its mainsprings, 
perhaps its most important one, is the strength of 
its antipathy. This is the result of his own Imperial 
dominion, of his degradation under the Turks, and 
of his imperial sway within the Turkish rule, as a 
slave and a despot at once. He has lost the faculty 
of sympathy, and has paid this price for the pre- 
servation of his national life. His bitter spirit of 
antipathy has preserved to him an indestructible 
and iron-bound nationality, which may be diluted by 
commixture, but can never be crushed by force. He 
is no more foredoomed to one character and repro- 
bate from the beginning than the Turk : the rigidity 
of his antipathy must gradually relax and be thawed 
into sympathy with his neighbours who are different 
Ironi himself; but time alone can eflFect this, and 
when this is eflTected, he will be other than what he 
is now. His forefathers had no sympathy with aliens, 
l)\it they had a thirst for abstract knowledge and a 
strong spirit of enquiry ; he himself has neither one 
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nor the other, except so far as conducive to his merest 

material interests and every-day business ; and with- 

ont these he cannot hope to influence or rise superior 

to Armenians, Bulgarians, or Turkish peasants. Ilia 

church was and still chiefly is the symbol and the 

mainstjiy of his nationality ; its ritual and doctrines 

cannot be transgressed or questioned for a moment 

I without the utterance of treason against that nation- 

I ality ; and, if either living spirituality, or freedom of 

I thought in religious matters, be better tlian dea<l 

\ ritualism, there actually seems more Ukelihood of 

\ their being found among the countrymen of Omar 

I Effendi, preaching something like open Protestantism 

I in the streets of Bruaa, than among those who htiund 

I on the public against and prosecute Lascarato and 

|Eairi. 

I have only treated of one or two out of the 
Bnamher of clever sayings and fallacies which form 
lour current talk about Turkey, and even to do this 
ihaa largely encroached on my space. These do not 
I matter very much, after all, so long as we confini- 
m to onr own current literature, and consume our 
I own smoke at home ; but houour as well as interest 
f urge us to keep contradictions, elementary ignorance 
I in matters of fact, a priori views, or the evolution of 
I noble Turks and noble Rayahs out of the mere 
I operations of inner consciousness, as far as possible 
I away from the debates of our great national assembly. 
) A debate respecting Turkey, conducted without an 
I object, without knowledge, and, by some at least, 
1 without any definite principles of attack or defence, 
r took place last year in the House of Commons, [ 
was in Turkey at the time it occurred ; and I wish to 
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bear distinct testimony to the fact that the cUanicbe 
of oar country was not improved bj that debate in tba9 
opinion of leading men in Turkey, whether Turkis! 
or other than Turkish. This debate certainly < 
much good in one way, but I do not think that ? 
in the way for which it was originated. Everybi 
was startled into a show of a^rtivity, if not the reali^ 
The ambassador began to instruct the consuls, aoj 
tlie conaula began to reprove the pashas, and i 
pashas began to imprison the taxgatherers and the 
taxgatherers began to refund their equeezings to the 
peasants — just as the water began to quench the fire, 
and the fire began to bum the stick, and the stick 
began to beat the dog ; and it needed a column fiill 
of gossip in the ' IlUistrated News ' to poke fun at all 
the superhuman debaters before people found out that 
after all it did not matter so very much. In other 
respects it did greater harm. Not so much — thougk 
that was something — by the exceeding animosity am 
bad blood shown on the subject, most demoralising b 
the weaker heads of those classes whose prestu 
causes were advocated ; nor yet by the amateur a 
debating-society tone of the whole proceeding, on] 
paralleled by the way in which we make such friend? 
of the Italians every year by holding public dispu- 
tation on the non-execution of their Hatti-HumajTia 
and on the wrongs of those oppressed Christiana t 
Uourbous : but by the open display to friend and fd 
of the sad nonsense which some of us greedily swalloi 
and others of us allowed to pass current uncontr 
ted and unchallenged. One man tells you he k 
that there are six millions of Greeks, and hurls 1 
t as a triumphant rejoinder at the head of a pre- 
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iouB Speaker who hiul talked of three millions- itself 

ibftbly an over statement, though a very alight 

me, and with Finlay'a great authority on its side. 

'Another dilates with much dogmatism on the most 

incredible muddle in the way of statistics I ever read, 

^ven on the authority of ' two clever men ' — one 

clever man, indeed, could hardly have invented them — 

and he winde up with the convincing statement that 

there are ' only ten thousand Turks in Samoa.' Ten 

thousand, indeed ; why, there are not ten score ! But 

the whole world may see, and profit by the sight, that 

nobody knew or cared to say that Samos has been for 

thirty years past a semi-detached province in the same 

igory as Moldavia and Wallachia, with its own 

ince and its own constitutional assembly ; that, 

Suring the period between 1851 and 1858, after 

attention had been called to it by a revolt consequent 

on the delinqnencies of a Fanariote absentee prince, 

it was wisely and excellently governed by a WaUa- 

I — must I say the one Wallachian ? — of integrity 

id patriotism, M. John Ghika ; and that under this 

gentlemdn's rule it rose to a height of prosperity 

which, for aught I know to the contrary, it may 

have retained since his return, at the higher call 

if patriotism, to his own country when united with 

ioldavia : having been, in fact, a model of what 

'these tributary principalities can be Q.nd ought to be 

under good management, and let alone by foreign 

intrigue. And so on throughout the debate. All 

stuff beuig thrust into a legitimate discussion of 

qaention which may fairly be considered an open 

le, how far the Turkish governor's conduct at Eel- 

1862 was or was not censurable, and whether 
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the continued Turkish occupation of that and other 
forts in Servia is expedient, if morally right. What 
do speakers of this kind imagine that native Chris- 
tians who have seen the world think and say of their 
advocacy ? What is thought of a country when its 
Government is likely to be moved by this sort of 
thing ? We could afford the discussion on the English 
country-house at Therapia which followed it — that 
was good fun enough in its way. What with the man 
who had been there and thought it was three miles 
from Pera, and the wary veteraji, tongue in cheek, 
rejoining that it was six, with or without knowledge 
that it was twelve, and the man who said that the 
town-house at Pera had a view of the entrance of the 
Black Sea, twenty-five miles off, the English residents 
in Turkey got as much fun for their money as if they 
had gone home to see Lord Dundreary. But in 
higher and political matters we cannot afford to talk 
on what we do not understand. 

The stress of unfavourable opinion against the 

Turks, however unjust and wrong in many of the 

details by which it is sustained, has a wholesome 

bracing effect and even a welcome rigour with 

Turkish statesmen of the reforming school. But, 

as an odious insular egotist, I had almost rather no 

Turk should reform and no Greek grow to freedom 

than that we should lower our character and weaken 

our influence by talking nonsense. Here is the 

tt part of the East, so far as I know it ; the best 

^eek, the best Turk, the best Montenegrin — I do 

it venture to add the best Servian, because I have 

> knowledge to authorise my doing so— all joining 

tibe cry of * Save me from my friends.' Among 
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I Turks, atatefimen like Fiiad and Ahmed Yefyk, 

r though certainly not without a healthy humau 

appetite for public praise, have had enough of 

flattery in "Western papers about ' les iutentions 

I hie nve ill antes de notre auguste maltre ;' and they 
jglaiUy torn to their English newspaper for o]>inions 
and criticism which they know to be generally im- 
partial, according to its lights. As for abuse, they 
liave a fine humour, a thick skin, and a most 
creditable career; and they have therefore been 
able fully to enjoy being called ' infamous ruffians 
■from the Hayniafket.* It is the Greek and the 
Servian who are exposed to more risk of being re- 
laxed by the enervating breath of feckless sympathy, 
or demoralised by finding that men who have the 
power of making and unmaking the government of a 
great country can become the ready Lnatrumeuta of 
their pettiest intrigues or their wildest dreams. Men 
like Ahmed Vefyk do not believe that everj-thing is 
I always going on for the best in the best of all possible 
I Ottoman empires ; nor are men who stand at the head 
I of their nation, like the Eallis, unaware tliat what 
Greece wants is the naturalisation of a greater idea 
than the great idea of aggrandisement. There waa 
a deeper feeling among the Greeks in the autunm of 
162 than exultant dexterity at the dodge of slamm- 
I ing King Otho's own door in Mb face. It was an 
F active uprising of the nation's conscience in revolt 
I against intrigue and corruption and dynastic am- 
I l>ition working under the cloak of a vague but ardent 
? popular aspiration, and thus seething the Greek 
I Irid in its mother's milk. It was a most emphatic 
I declaration in favour of the righteousness of our 
VOIi. I. E 
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policy towards the Greek race. It was not Philhel- 
lenic, nor rhapsodical, nor doctrinary England that 
touched their conscience and ronsed their enthusiasm. 
It was cold, dry, unsympathising, diplomatic England ; 
England believing that engagements imposed on her 
by treaty are equally binding, whether made with 
church-goers or mosque-goers : England not as a gay 
green young sapling, but a stiff-jointed old oak, in- 
disposed to follow the first Greek that comes in the 
guise of Orpheus for the mere tuning of his lyre : 
England that preserves Turkish rule not for the sake 
of Turkish rule, but for the sake of sheltering the 
immature growth of future free nations against the 
destroying blight of despotisms far more dangerous, 
if not worse, than Turkey. It is not for us to assign 
this reason officially and publicly as the cause of our 
support of Turkey, nor to refer to the philosophy of 
history as proving that all dominant races must 
either absorb, be absorbed, or perish ; having only 
a life interest in the country which they hold ftx>m 
generation to generation. We cannot say this to 
Turks, nor take direct action upon it, any more than 
they can say it to us ; but the ablest and most honest 
men among the tributary races are well aware of it, 
and, taken in conjunction with the utter absence of 
anything like territorial ambition or low forms of 
selfishness in us, it becomes the great and increasing 
source of our power with all classes, and of their most 
anxious desire to obtain the sympathy and coun- 
tenance of our Government, as well as the intelligent 
appreciation, not the echoing platitudes, of our people. 
The Greek had rather be reproved in Greek by a man 
who understands him all through, than praised in 
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higlish by a man who has only worked hia idea of 

Mm out of liis inner conscioiiBneas. How far our , 

position has been impaired by the premature cession 

of Corfu, and subsequent haggling, I do not know ; 

but then I do not know to what ejttent the making 

haste to cede and the repentance at leisure shown 

in the haggling may not themselves have been the 

result of a compromise mi excehie between our own 

Greeks lighting triumphantly for an idea and our 

Trojans fighting for terms. Be this aa it may, our 

general policy in Turkey does meet with the distinct 

approbation of th e better aud hjJnester class of natives 

of all pfe rs uaaionB ; and, when these are disaatisfietl 

with that policy, it is because that is occasionally ill 

ladministered, untrue to itself, and carried out in a 

^Bialf-hearted way. Contrary opinions liave often been 

^^K-Veu of late, to which I shall attach credence when 

I^^S Bee that they come from Englishmen capable of 

" holding intercourse in its own language with any 

Christian community in Turkey, understanding its 

real and its ideal life, aud both able and willing to 

tell the truth and distinguish truth from falsehood — 

but not till then. We have lent our ears too long to 

^^^^inions which are mere chaff and braas, or echoes of 

^^■he wild frenzies of young Athens, young Bucharest, 

^^■n young Belgrade. Those, indeed, ore wofully mis- 

^^tken who view the youth of these places by the 

light of their experience of our own young Liberal 

Oxford and Cambridge, or even of young France 

r young Italy. I do not despair of seeing a whole- 

jome mistrust of unsupported facts about Turkey 

Kiuiing &om these sources arise among ountclves; 

(Ten when such facta bear oBieiiil atlcstfl.tii>na wliich 
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are worth as much as would be the official attesta- 
tions of the Mayor of Gotham, Archbishop Hughes, 
and General Corcoran, upon details of Saxon mis- 
rule and tyranny if New York State were to find 
itself three thousand miles nearer to Ireland. Nor do 
I despair of young Athens actually studying ancient 
Greek history some of these days, instead of merely 
telling Europe that it does so ; and of its showing 
to the world that a Demosthenes and a Chares may 
yet be found keen-sighted and patriotic enough to 
perceive that the true danger to Greece cannot 
come from the Great King, but from the European 
despot. 

I am not going at length into the particulars of 
this policy, nor does it want more to justify it than 
the unanimous voice of the Greek nation, such as I 
have above referred to, or than the forcible remarks 
of Continental Liberals such as M. Forcade, which 
anybody who cares may find in one of the autumn 
numbers of the Revise des Deux Mondes for 1862. 
Whether those whose official routine and duty it is 
to defend and inculcate that policy understand fully 
what constant vigilance and exertion it requires, and 
with what anxiety the foremost men among Christian 
communities in Turkey look to its efficient mainten- 
ance in all points, and to the independence and in- 
tegrity of English opinion, I know not. But I know 
that when that policy does not succeed, or seems to 
break down in detail, it is because it does not work 
at full power under a full head of steam ; because 
the vessel is often ill-equipped, ill-manned, or half- 
manned. The diplomatic aggressions and the revo- 
lutions of tributary provinces by which Turkey has 
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been ossailetl in the last fifbeen years always occurred 
at these periods of impaired efficiency with us. Thus 
. the Leiningen mission of lfi52, when Austria was 
made to render homage and service to Russia in ex- 
change for the reconquest of Hungary, the famoua 
Menshikoff* mission which followed it, and the 
Belgrade revolution of 1858, were all timed to coin- 
cide with a Conservative Ministry in Downing Street 
and a Chai^6 d' Affaires at Constantinople — tho 
Conservative ministry not being inefficient becanse 
Conservative, but becanse weak and knovm to exist 
on sufferance. In the former instances it -vt^s no 
wonder that the assault was so timed, for our great 
diplomatist had just bidden a solemn farewell to the 
East before an assemblage of fellow-countrymen, his 
hosts ', he had shaken off the dust of his shoes on a 
countr)' of which he despaired, and turned his face 
away for ever from a stiff-necked and nnrepenting 
generation that would not amend their ways. Which 
things may help to convince people that politics in 
Turkey are an active game of attack and defence, 
and aie not to be decided off hand by hopes, generous 
sentimeuta, and phrases about the growth of Walla^ 
chia. So far as the cry for the reversal of our Eastern 
policy is more than mere baying at the moon, it 
means much the same thing as the policy itself has 

• Will Mf. Kln^Iako aTlnw nm to comrt. hi> sprlling ? TJio PriDCc'i 
nunr ii written Mi>nrluki>ff. arcording lo bU nvu ■i|ju>ltun^ kft«r the 
Frmch ■unnilii 'if Komaii lectcra; Hcutcliikofr in the Onrmiui wnj; 
MfBtUfkoiriiiour wvj. Tho thrpp-pronged RuMian letter of t lie origi Hi 
iauurill. Any orili«et1in« will <!<i ; liutmil Mrntdiikoff; n ~~ 
■diiknir, which giTB th" ioIiiIh) suun.l iif our ch, "wl »"■ a* lii 
'Tiniei'a' njr itf iiiwnja ■[iclUng Iti-sbid Piuha BrJKhldtN 
■boulJ, for Ter; ronsieloiui. huro bom PudscliB loo, 
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always meant, only laying exclusive stress on that 
part of it which consists in compelling Turks to 
reform all their abuses, render absolutely equal jus- 
tice everywhere, and make all vice and crime to dis- 
appear from their portion of the earth. The seed of 
Turkish reform has been already cast into the ground. 
It must grow up into a tree, perfect and without 
blemish ; and grow up, too, in one night, like Jack's 
bean-stalk. K not, Europe has been outraged, and 
the Hatti-Humayun violate. Europe, armed and 
indignant, will offer Turkey at the sword's point a 
choice between the Code Napoleon, which will be 
called Christianity to save appearances, helotry, or, 
the Lake Balkash ; and the Russians, whose business! 
it vrill be to transport them to their original seats, 
will probably be glad to give them I'etum tickets. 
These words may sound like irony, and are certainly 
not vmtten vnthout irony ; yet for all that they are 
almost literally true. The Turk has got to reform 
three steps for his Christiiin subjects' one step. The 
chances are against him in so doing, because he has 
to reform against the grain of his religion, and does 
so with diflBculty ; while they, if not reforming by 
reason of the ritual and dogmas of their religion, 
imperfectly connected as these are in their minds 
with the morality which is its essence, are at lea st 
thereby placed in direct unison with the progress and 
civilisation of Western Europe. The danger with us 
is lest, in over-zeal for the name of Cliristianity, we 
play fast and loose with the morality of Christianity, 
and view a treaty with a Turk as less binding, or 
otherwise binding, than one with a Christian, We 
must not be always shouting * Ecrasez I'infame ' in 
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I the Sultan's face, or fiying off at a tangent about the 
' croBS on St. Sophia ; we must learn to think straight 
I on these subjects, and examine for ourselves how 
fiir our highest obligations aa Christians afffict our 
dealings with unbelievers : if not from duty, at lea^t 
from interest. Those who are fond of working the 
Italian analogy in favour of Turkish Christiana often 
compare the Sultan's power, as Caliph, to that of the 
Pope : though the Sultan has not fallen to the Pope's 
temporal weakness, he has got much of his spiritual 
power ; and a sovereign who can release a silk mer- 
chant at Bokhara on the one hand, and arbitrate 
among thousands of onr Mussulman fellow-subjecta 
at Cape Town on the other, cannot be outraged with 
impunity because his religious persuasion is not ours. 
I At any rate, whether we exchange our old lamps for 
[ new l^bts ; whether we follow mere will o' the wisps, 
aa many of ua are doing ; whether we are t« be 
always going on seeing how far we can stretch the 
Ottoman ' formula ' to fit the new European ' fact,' 
or do something desperate for doing's sake, and 
I plunge bodily into chaoa and black night, it behoves 
low and at all times to see whom we have got to 
I do our nation's work for us. Laiastz-faire. or chaos, 
[ we want the most efficient of action and the best of 
I inibrmation. We want our country to be served in 
I Turkey, as everywhere else, by the most perfect and 
I highest type of English manhood ; but we want it 
I there far more than anywhere else, for onr work is 
I of a very special natice. We require the best 
I ambassadors, the best attaching, the best interpreters, 
I the Ix'St consuls, the best railway and telegraph men, 
I or ' Anglo-Saxon ' pioneers, such as those who have 
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transferred the bustle and enterprise of an American 
back settlement to the dreary wastes by the Black 
Sea, untrodden by European foot since Ovid. But 
we have not got these uniformly, and we are very 
lucky when we can be said to have them generally. 
The most remarkable fact in Turkey, as I have 
said before, is the awakening of subject nation- 
alities, the rising cultivation of their languages, and 
the utter untrustworthiness of their talk about 
themselves when not properly controlled. But we 
have no Englishman who knows anything whatever 
about Serviaa, about Bulgarian, or, beyond a mode- 
rate point, about Wallachian; very few who know 
Turkish ; fewer still who know modem Greek 
comprehensively, under Wl its various aspects: yet 
the language of each nationality — Turkish hardly 
excepted — is its life-blood. I say nothing of the 
Arabian countries, and have all along kept them 
separate from Turkey. In Arabic we are very much 
better off. We have one Englishman in the Con- 
stantinople embassy, bom and bred in England, who 
is versed in both Turkish and Greek, to whom the 
wickedness of the Eastern world is as print — and but 
^ one alone. Though we have among our public ser- 
vaivls men of experience, common sense, and extended 
intercourse with some of these peoples ; men possessed 
of the rare gift, granted to so few, yet so indispens- 
able in the mendacious East, the instinct of separating 
false from true in a nation's statement ; yet we have 
not got that knowledge of their languages which 
gives us sympathy with their ideal aspirations, as 
well as insight into their real condition, and which 
alone leads to the highest and most fruitful kind of 
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f action. Those who revile oar policy and our public 
eervanta have usually neither the one nor the other. 
The consuls, the main supply of information to tliu 
nation itaelf, through their reports presented to Par- 
liament, are, upon the whole, a meritorious body of 
men ; bat this arises, not from uniformity of merit, 
but from the average struck between great merits 
and great defects. The merits are more conspicuoua 
in European Turkey than elsewhere, because the 
consulates there are more political and less trading 
in their nature, and are therefore more generally 
filled by Englishmen of a higher stamp than the once 
common run of bankrupt merchants. Moreover, 
by far the greater part of them have only been es- 
tablished within a very few^ears, in consequence of 
the pressure of political events : only it is greatly 
to be regretted that their creation has always fol- 
lowed, instead of preceding, such events, and that 
the etable-door should never have been shut until 
after the steed had been stolen. But among the 
whole body we find comparatively few Englishmen 
of fuH English blood and rearing ; and even among 
those born and reared in the Levant there are very 
few who have a true fundamental knowledge of its 
leading languages, and next to none of its subordi- 
nate ones. Those who have such knowledge deserve 
the greatest credit, for they have acquired it under 
great difficulties. It is a great, though a common 
L &Jlacy, to suppose that those who have only a mere 
tcolloqnial knowledge are thereby fitted for high 
mployment in the public service. They are, on 
■tii6 contrary, unfitted for it; for they speak with 
f an accent and idiom identifj'ing them, in the minds 
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of the mling or educated classes, with the Oliterate 
or despised part of the commanity. Frenchmen 
who study our literature are esteemed among us, 
even though they discuss HaDam and Macaulay 
with a strong foreign accent ; but we should not 
think much of one brought up in the Minories, for 
all his fluent converse with us on its local topics 
in its local accent and idiom. We want, throughout 
Turkey, the multiplication of direct points of con- 
tact between the Englishman of the best type and 
the native leaders of the peoples and races — such 
an Englishman as Colonel Leake, when on his pro- 
motion at loannina, may best be held to represent : 
such as our country is always able to produce with- 
out stint when roused to the necessity of work. 
There is no fear of Levantines ceasing to find em- 
ployment of some kind so long as a means of easy 
transition and communication is required between 
the higher morality of England and the lower morality 
of Turkey. We ourselves are obliged to find some 
such means in Lidia, where the standard of morality, 
so far as I may speak on what I do not know person- 
ally, seems far lower than in Turkey. Such a con- 
necting link between the two moralities, for our 
outer public, may sometimes be found among those 
who are loudest in vilifying Turkey. 

How are we to get our Colonel Leake on his pro- 
motion ? A year ago, I should have pointed to the 
Corfu garrison as a sufficient answer. If that island 
had been in the hands of France, or of the much- 
abused East India Company, it would at once have 
been considered as a moral tete-du-pont of Europe, 
thrown across the Adriatic ; the study of the raees 
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1 languages of the adjacent parts of tlio mainlaud 
L hare been oMciallj aiid actively encouraged, 
ut any necessary after-tliouglit of future ag- 
bndisemeiit, but ratber with a distinct view to the 
leneflt of the public service; aud their inhabitante 
1 have been looked upon as actual human beings, 
nth living and growing souls, instead of mere bipeds, 
x>m to beat cover for woodcock. This is not a 
larcasm on the sportsmen, be it understood, but on 
> authorities, who let them live by sport alone. 
1 not the island hiive been spared to us at the 
Bleveuth hour, if only for one more hour in which to 
repare an officer or two for useful public cmploy- 
ttt in Turkey ? Even as it is, we have several 
J have acquired some knowledge of that country 
ritbin the last year or two, by dint of walking tours 
I Albania, undertaken in parties of tliree or four, 
rMod carried out all over the country with as much 
safety as if it had been Switzerland. But that was 
for the sake of walking, and not for the sake of 
knowing Turkey. I wonder how they would have 
succeeded south of the Greek frontier, and it is quite 
fair to express snoli a wonder. But the English 
occupation of Corfu is now a thing of the past. The 
Embassy at Constantinople, and perhaps those at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg ; the Legation at Athens, 
tile Consulates- General at Bucharest and Belgrade, 
all Bcem likely, more or less, to afford favourable 
training ground for future public servanta of the 
first class, in those countries where conflicts of lan- 
guages and naljonalities may be expected to arise. 
Some »ort of esperimeut of this kind has already 
been tried at Couatantinople, and it ia not considered 
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by the highest authority in these matters to have 
been altogether, if at all, successfoL But its object, 
that of replacing Lerantine dragomans by English- 
men, for the purpose of official communication be- 
tween the Embassy and the Porte, was not exactly 
the same as that whicb I am now advocating ; the 
chief j>art of the original scheme, the encouragement 
of travel in Turkey, was neglected in some cases, 
and impossible in others; the rest of it was only 
carried out in a very caieless and perfunctory way, 
mnd« as circumstances then stood, could not have 
been otherwise carried out without unpleasantness to 
all parties. The scheme, moreover, was deprived of 
its main hope and prop* by the premature death, in 
Persia^ of a youn^r gentlemen of the greatest talent, 
and mv>st unusnal. nay« special linguistic capacity 
and avx^'-iirements, ilr. Almmc Wood. A man had 
rather w*l rt with an old kind of tool which he knows, 
thir. witii new ones which he does not know ; and 
all ;iie th-.mtx? so when the new tools are imperfect, 
aad hn* hAs V det^ikd on the work itself to fashion 
aad vvctviece tl:^m. A thoroughly efficient dragoman 
ccda 3&s.^c W thrown awmy^ perhaps in face of a poli- 
tx*«I vHristi^ tN.Hr an unformed attache. But now and 
lwttMocw^ir>L vvcamunication with the Porte, where 
nt^Cttdi i» sar^y spoken* and where official notes 
Wi^ ^jAe«L wri)9en in rWodu is of minor importance ; 
%Mi«^ m IWIn't^ inW\\^ttwe with the people, and 
t<<HfW>W»iMwiij<i of Ifc^ rwinS uatii>nalities, es|>ecially 
^H^ B^i^;Mria»». ar^ trf |uwpamount imi>ortauce. It 
ll ViH IW M<MMti^ i>f theae poiuts, the last in 
UmiI 1 f««l my present case. But the 
^Ib tiNM|piiMd authority is chiefly necessary 
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in thia countiy, before a thing can be done, even 
I for its beiie&t. Such authority, I am convinced, 
will not be wanting, if proof or guarantee be given 
I by any one, who may bring forward or comment 
upon thia subject, that his remarks will be abso- 
lutely devoid of retrospective censure or criticism ; 
and I am equally Bure that those gentlemen who 
e selected to carry out the first and only partially 
Buccesafiil experiment will gladly take the blame on 
their own shoulders, and ascribe its want of snccess 
to their own deficiencies, provided they can secure 
that or any other authority, to advocate and insist on 
the commencement of a new and far more necessary 
work. It is not for me to presume to point out tow 
to choose men to enter this service. Perhaps it can- 
not be done otherwise than by competitive examina- 
tioa ; yet this may burden you with a short-sighted 
invalid, who can no more sit a horse than Coleridge 
when he enlisted in the dragoons, merely for being 
' the best hand at answering questions Uke, ' What 
did Mr. Kembic mean, when he called English a dead 
language ? ' Not but that competitive examination is 
the best, or the least bad, system to apply to a vast 
launch of the public service like the Indian Civil 
Service, where you must have a system of some sort ; 
but in Turkey you wajit no system, and are better 
without one. All I can do is, to call notice to the 
type of man who should be selected, and who is 08 
often the product of the hunting-field as of the study. 
More than one such man is wanted, and in more 
than one place ; for many different subjects have to 
be learnt, and checks must be established against 
poeuble one-sidedness, or enthusiasm. Time is 
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wanted; for every Eng^lishman in Turkey who is 
worth anything, or is likely to become so, has to go 
through the stages of learning, unlearning, and 
finally releaming, with a consciousness of his own 
ignorance and a respect for the limits of his know- 
ledge : he has to pass through the Philhellenic fever, 
or the Turkish fever, which is apt to become the 
chief of its seqiielcBy or the Servian or Montenegrin 
fever, before his judgment becomes properly hardened, 
and inured to the work of digesting the information 
he receives. Money is wanted ; only a very little, it 
is true ; but it is not usual with us to apply even 
a very little in a new direction, and without any 
immediate return. Still, penny wise though we may 
be, T trust a penny or two may not be considered 
thrown away in this matter. We, at all events, 
are not pound foolish — not like those ridiculous and 
benighted Turks, who have actually bestowed an 
ftTiTiiial subsidy of a sum equal to seventy thousand 
English pounds on an inconvenient and impractic- 
able port in Thessaly for the purpose of carrying 
the Greek and Thessalian mails between that pro- 
vince and Athens ; the money is thrown into the 
^gean, and aU the Rayahs eagerly rush over to the 
shores of free Greece : yet the great despotic Ottoman 
organ, the Asharru H Handbigh (the maker easy 
of things to the conscience), cynically justifies a 
measure it cannot prevent, because it serves to stop 
a Rayah cry. 

Such a measure as that which I recommend may 
probably be passed over on the ground that we have 
already many young men belonging to the families of 

IT Consids in the Levant who * know the languages,' 
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and npon whom such appointments would be most 
properly conferred. To this 1 altogether demiir; 
for, on the one hand, they do not ' know the laji- 
gnages,' lu they should be known, unless properly 
trained ; and, on the other, they are not English- 
men, but Levantines ; and it is only Englishmen that 
we want. Their parents, unless they have enriched 
themselves by trude or otherwise, are mostly men of 
Bmall means, and often very inadequately paid ; they 
are mrely able to send their sons homo to England 
for education during the most precious years of boy- 
hood, and are thus often compelled to see their 
children losing the English nature day by day, and 
viflibly acquiring the uniform low Levantine moral 
type. It is not for us to laugh at them for Levan- 
tines, or to bear too hard on their shorf^eominga, 
their naiTowness of mind, their foUies, even their 
crimes. It is for wa to reclaim them and to make 
Knglishmen of them ; and surely our Government is 
cot so poor as to be unable to come to the assistance 
of its consuls in the Levant, and help them to some 
extent in obtaining an English education for their 
children. Considering all the circumstances, I think 
we are almost bound to do this. We miiat have 
Englishmen in our pubUo service in Turkey : if we 
do not send out Englishmen, we must AngUcise onr 
Levantanea, and for my part I think we can aS'ord to 
do both. 

Upon the whole question of the appointment of 
consuls, dragomans, and the like, I care not to enter 
just at present. But I am afraid one bad consnl 
may do barm which two good ones can hardly 
remedy ; and good consuls in Turkey do not as yet 
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stand to bad ones in the proportion of two to 
There is, perltapB, no oae in advocating any sjal 
in this point : things have improved much 
ajid uiay feirly he left alone as likely atill iurther 
improve. Administrative fieforra Associations 
not insure yon against bad and wortlilesa cnni 
for yon cannot iusure the Associations holding 
gether; and the reformed popular rake who 
out of them may often make the steadiest, 
say the most rniprogressive and sonmolenti husl 
for a public office. Competitive examination 
not BO insure you. Parliamentary committees 
not ; for the big fish break through the meshes 
their net, and the middling and httle fish are not 
worth having. The Boring Euglishman, viewed 
a permanent institution like the Lama of Tibet, 
might do a great deal of good ; but then you mi 
keep up a permanent succession of them ; and 
each attains Xirw^a and is absorbed into 
essence of the Deity through his goodness and the 
practice of virtue, you inust be sure to replace him, 
hot and hot, with another scourge of consular and 
diplomatic malelactors. District visiting, a judicioi 
use of tracts, and appeals to conscience, among 
great London job-masters and job-mistresses w] 
have the right of selecting and rejecting, havi 
yet been untried, and perhaps may have some el 
in keeping the garden of consular emploj-ment fi-ee of 
weeds. My words are nearer to earnest than to jest, 
for a consul in Turkey has powers which he does not 
possess elsewhere : and the light word or carelcM 
recommendations of a fine lady may ' desolate 
fairest re^ons of the earth ' as much as the bj 
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of a pasha. The weeds must be rooted out and 
cast into the fire when they spread and are nosious. 
The day may c<ime when it wil] be felt as great a 
matter in London as in Asia Minor that horror 
and deeoiation should be spread over a whole pro- 
Tince by a man wearing British uniform : we cannot 
afford to employ in Turkey the last new-converted 
Capuchin friar or the last new deposit of the Syrian 
Orontes in the Thames, merely to gratify the anile 
or the clerical habit of pata'onage : it must surely 
seem far better to Englishmen that the energy of 
parliamentary enquiry should find vent in this direc- 
tion, evon at the risk of disclosing details of the dis- 
misaol of consuls and the investigation of consular 
delinquencies, rather than in talking nonsense about 
Turks and Wallachians and illustrious Servians- 
There are other sick things in Turkey besides the 
flick man, though they are not half such good sulgecta 
for declamation. 

Liberavi animam meam. I have gradually worked 
my way round from ten-kreuzer notes and Yugo- 
filavion wire-pulling to the state of our public estab- 
lishments in Turkey, the necessity for improving or 
invigorating them, and the means which I venture 
to thin k are the best for that purpose. In bo doing, 
I have addressed myself to readers whose first regard 
is the efficient state of their own country's service, 
and not to those whose care is devoted, in the first 
instance or exclusively, to redressing the real or 
imaginary wrongs of fiayahs. Our policy in that 
I country, violently assailed, and now seldom ade- 
I quately or clearly explained to the outside public, 
r does not soom to satisfy our real wants, so far as wc 
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believe ourselves to understand them, or to met 
with a. defence which is at all capable of withstanding 
the stren^h, the animoaitj, and the unity of pur- 
pose shown in the attack. That policy, though not 
likely to be reversed, is very likely to be held in 
check and neutralised, or to dwindle iuto apathy and 
feebleness, into laUeex-faire without l^iisget-gavoir. I 
sincerely hope I may never see such a result ; for 
my own part I believe that policy might and ought 
to be quickened with a new life, knowing ua I do 
that all classes in Turkey look forward with hopeful- 
ness to such a prospect, and with anxiety and dread 
to anything which may weaken or impair it. That 
policy is dual, for it is the expression of English 
dualism ; it is Liberal in one sense and direction. 
Conservative in another : and its valne lies in the 
honesty of purpose and practical natnre which are 
seen to be at the root of this double tendency. As 
regards the mere work of counteracting Russian 
aggressive policy, that can be done cheaply and easily 
enough, by simply paying for the amiaal subscription 
of all the restless Toivodes and Hospodara and 
Princes to the Kolokol, which will teach them tliat 
there is a far different and grander Russia in the 
future than the old intriguing and annexing Russia 
without an idea beyond the double spread-eagle ( 
intrigue and territory. We can save otir pence i 
this way. But we must also look to see that, i 
putting the sick man in his coffin when much breaf| 
is still in his body, we may have something better i 
take his place than a nursery full of fractious ani 
rickety children. Seriously, one branch must koc 
pace in its growth vrith the other branch; if Turki^ 
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dominion is to be upheld, tlie sabject races of Turkey 
must be tinderatood, and must receive intelligent 
and disciplined sympathy from as. If not, and the 
country falls to pieces, or is shattered to piecea, we 
ninst call persons into existence to explain to us the 
disorder and the chaos which will arise, for few or 
none snch now exist. I speak for the public as well 
as for the Government ; the public does not know 
which way to turn in Turkish matters even in quiet 
times, this way and that way dividing its not very 
Bwift. mind, or drifting with the words of the latest 
clever man from the clubs and drawing-rooms, iresh 
irom Siluria and Pisidia. But to whom is it to tnm 
for guidance in the turmoil of a chaos, in the agony 
of a struggle for life among all the various races of 
Turkey, the destruction of the old and less favoured 
forms of national life, and the development of new 
ones under the process of natural selection ? What- 
ever the issue may be, active work or passive obser- 
vation, influence will be wanted in one case, knowledge 
in the other ; and, under either contingency, real 
knowledge and influence can only be obtained by the 
increased employment of EngUahmen. With a body 
of English gentlemen of the true kind in the public 
service, ambassadors and consuls dare not play 
ju^Iing tricks in their despatehes, or suppress truth 
to order, as they are rightly or wrongly alleged to do ; 
nor, in the face of their official reports, would mere 
declamation for declamation's sake dare to sustain 
itself for an instant. Before men of this kind, we 
should have our theorists and doctrinaires more 
respectfiil of special knowledge and more cautions 
than they are now; and they would perhaps abstain 
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firom seekinsf to tear open the Turkish chrysalis with 
tiieir nnteajied ha^dsL order to fledge tib^ Christian 
butterflies. And from such men, whose insight wiU 
be directed to the ideal as well as to the material life 
of a nation, it is possible that the Greek and the 
Armenian and the Bulgarian may learn that there is 
a voice and a power in our nineteenth century England 
which all the City Articles and Mark Lane Expresses 
in the world caiiiot explain to Mm. He wiU learn 
that there is a greater idea in the world than imperial 
power, for power's sake ; and he will hear that even 
that power is only to be obtained by those qualities 
of self^reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control 
which he has not got. And it is from our precepts 
as well as our example that I trust all will rise equal 
to the great fortune which is in store for them with 
patience and opportunity, and that the friture page 
of their history will be inscribed with no records but 
those of — 

Freedom, broadening slowly down 

From precedent to precedent. 
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UMKh 10, 1966. 
The Tnrka, ivlio were received in 1856 into the happy 
familj of our European diplomacy, are in a fair waj 
of qualifying themselvea for reception into our Bocial 
&jmly likewise, it would seem. The commoner mani- 
festations of this we all know, and we are getting 
accustomed to the yearly repetition of the story which 
8et8 forth the appearance of some great Ottoman lady 
Tmveiled at St. James's or the Tuileries, who tnnia 
out to have been a Greek or Armeniao all the while. 
The alleged translation of the ' Newcoines ' into 
Turkish by a Pasha's wife, which went the round of 
our literary journals some years ago, was certainly a 
Llfreat advance, if not in Ottoman civilisation, at least 
nin Western records of the same. We will not call 
L'BUch a translation impossible, remembering as we do 
it a Cambridge man did once actually turn a page 
the ' Post-office Directory ' into Latin hexameters 
Fibr an inducement ; but we may say that it was im- 
)robahIe, and we do say that it was untrue. And now 
jwe hear of the second astrologer of the Palace eom- 
littisg Btiicide after a mixed Aryan and Turanian 
lion — cutting hia throat as the English do, and 
pwelling himself aa the Japanese do ; the i 
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spective priority of tliese events not being ckronic] 
by the narrator. He found lils life intolerable nni 
the smart of variooa bitter and stinging artid 
ridiculing and showing up his astrological scieiu 
which appeared in a Turkish newspaper, 
sensitiveness is ancient Greek rather than mod^ 
European, reminding us of the story of Arehilochaj 
and Hipponax, and may doubtless be considered i 
inherent to the once classical soil of Turtey. But 
the Turkish newspaper is only Turkish in its outer 
dress, and akin-deep. The Jerideh i Havadity 
paper of respectable antiquity as things go in ) 
East, is edited and in awne measure written by 1 
Alfred Chiu^chill. After all, it is a triumph for a 
Englishman, and a new and strange feather in the 
' Anglo-Saxon ' cap, to have driven a Maliometan as- 
trologer to suicide by a leading article in Ttu-kasb. 
We wish Mr. Churchill would come over here and 
try his hand at one in Scotch ; but prophets and vial- 
conjurors are not so Bensitive as this north of the 
Tweed. If ridicule could kill, where would Dr. Gum- 
ming be by this time ? 

Msrch 13. 1866. 

The Pasha of Bosnia — they call bim Govemoi 
General in the telegrams, wliich sounds more Euj 
pean, and less offensively Oriental — ia said to hiM 
just received instructions empowering him to la^ 
hands upon all foreign agitators, Panalavists, South- 
Siaviste, head centres, B's, and the like, perhaps even 
including onr new friends the Greco-Servian ritualist 
or Puseyites, and to march them off sternly undi 
escort to Constautinople. There, being foreignei 
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tbey will be claimed by their ambassadors, aud 
simply go ba«k again, lite the hiatorical Scotchman. 
We, of course, sympathise with the native Chriatians 
of these provinces in the dissatisfaetiou which they 
feel under Turkish rule — not that we, or anybody olae^ 
know the exact extent and political value of tha| 
dissatisfaetiou. Equally, of coiu^e, we eympathiS4 
with the Turkish injunction to extirpate all attempts 
to tamper with that dissatisfaction made from abroad 
— attempts which it is simply a farce to consider i 
other than wholly selfish in motive, and merely di 
etmctive in tendency. They should have done thil 
long ago, and enforced their right sliortly am 
sharply by example. But they have always acted 
as poor creatures in such matters, and in a half^ 
hearted way, as though conscious of a cause 
at bottom, and only recognised on suft'emoce. They 
may be right thus to avoid forcing on questioni 
But they should show more pluck. Some ten year 
ago they caught a European red-handed, and charge^ 
with the most damning correspondence in the act of co-' 
operating in a rebellion got up by a native Mahome- 
tan in Tripoli. He belonged to the Frank kingdom 
of Brentford, commemorated by Thackeray in a well- 
known allusion, which kingdom the Turks wanted to 
conciliate. So, instead of shooting him then and! 
there, they only complained of him to the Brentford! 
ambassador. His Excellency, being fond of the dia- 
play of influence and of investing in a reputation for; 
humanity as a paying capital, got his countrjrmas 
clear off, with no less harm than a year of detention. 
The latter, on his return home, naturally turned hwi 
ini«]iiip to account, and wrote a damaging little boo! 
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in the Brentford language about his sttfferings 1 
prison as like Silvio Pellico as he could. We only" 
write on the present matter as one which may ulti- 
mately concern certain boroughs and parishes here 
in England. It would surely be dreadful if anything J 
were to happen to Mr. Darby Griffith, op if Abil 
I Denton were to be dragged hy the minions of thel 
' infidel from the Gneco-Servian church-door. We 
hope no constituent or parishioner will ever think of 
letting these gentlemen travel again in this direction, 
supposing that tbey value them. And if any lady 
enthusiast should come to grief in this line — which 
we beg to say is not impossible — there will probably , 
be some good sport in the House in the way i 
Layard-baiting ; best of all should it be Mr. Layai 
Tory successor, with a fine country-gentlemanli 
knowledge of Bosnia. 

IllHj 26. 186a. 

Half the colnmn of telegrams in yesterday's papers 
is simply taken up with the contradiction of a pre- 
vious message, sent off indignantly from half tliej 
capitals in Europe. The message was to the effeo 
that both a Bussian and a Turkish army of occupa-^ 
tion had marched into Moldavia, acting in concert as 
policemen on behalf of the Paris Conference. This 
crew came by Vienna, bnt from what part of the 
Principalities it was sent in the first instance does 
not appear. We conjectare that it was from Jassy, 
firstly, from its tenure, which is Moldavian rather 
than Wallachian ; and secondly, from the fact of tl 
city having to answer for a monstrous figment whic 
was telegraphed thence lost week to all the pap4 
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and has been repeated over and over a^aiu. TLis 
Bet forth that a ' sanguinary conflict ' had taken 
place between the Koumans and the Turks ' on the 
fi-ontier.' That, if it meant anything, must have 
meant a naval action upon a conplo of miles' breadth 
of Danube, for there is no other frontier. The joke 
of it was, that there appeared on the same days, and, 
indeed, nest to it, a statement — probably an authentic 
one — that the Roiunan Government had withdrawn 
their pickets from Giurgevo and other towns on 
the river, upon hearing of the Turkish occupation 
alleged to be about to take place. Ko one contra- 
dicted the story of the conflict, nor, indeed, was it 
worth while to contradict it. But in reading these 
telegrams, it is necessary always to bear in mind the 
relative distances and bearings of places, in order to 
form an estimate of their probability. Any collision, 
or any other event occurring in Wallachia would be 
reported from Bucharest, and not from Jassy. Jassy 
is good for its own business, such as that of the abor- 
tive conspiracy which was suppressed the other day, 
not for the business of its south-weatem neighbours. 
"We say this in order to put unwary readers on their 
guard against uncriticised news from Jassy, where 
there seems to be an organised agency for the trans- 
' shaves.' 



May 31, I8tl6. 

The Montenegrin Senator, Perkovitch, if that be 

his right name, is said to have arrived at Florence, 

L charged witli the negotiation of an alliance between 

' his country and Italy, When Mr. Eeuter hoists 

I Montenegro, it may bo taken as a forecast in diplo- 
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matic meteorology tRat a storm is brewing in the 
south-east, just as Admiral Fitzroj's inverted cone 
portends a coming southerly gale. That is the diplo- 
matic use of Montenegro ; the forerunner or stormy 
petrel that skims over the unquiet and rising waters 
of the Eastern Question, and indicates the quarter 
whence the forthcoming convulsion may be expected 
to burst. Predatory Montenegro, leading its natural 
life of brigandage, and, as one may say, honest petty 
war£Eire with its Mussulman neighbours, is quite a 
different thing from the diplomatic Montenegro which 
is intended to be, and is, a mere tool in the hands of 
certain Powers for their own purposes, and which, as 
likely as not, will, among other things, set up its own 
AlabamcLs and Shenandoahs some of these days. The 
Italians, who are quite ready to strike Austria through 
Turkey if they cannot strike her any other way, have 
long been fond of writing up * Teroica Cemagora,' 
and they even go the length of writing up the Greek 
brigands, which, to be sure, are not very good company 
for the Montenegrins. We hope the new allies will 
get on well together, and will know their own minds 
about the ultimate disposal of their spoils. Italy does 
that much, at all events. But we should like to 
know how it will end and how long it will last. 

September 21, 1866. 

A man who received a sovereign each time that the 
Vienna correspondent of a leading daily contemporary 
committed himself to the prophecy of a * general 
rising ' in European Turkey on the part of that no- 
toriously homogeneous body, the * Greek Christians,' 
would by this time have become as rich as Rothschild. 




I Sbcmld Austria be discomtited in the forthcoming war, 
V told that there will be a general rising 
f the Greek Christians of Turkey, who are ripe 
jchief. This is said positively enough, and 
Iwithout a shadow of misgiving or hesitation on tlie 
sabjeet ; and as no conscientious newspaper corre- 
spondent would be so desperately cock-sure of his 
opinion without sufBcient reason, we may fairly con- 
clude that the autlior of the prediction now referred 
to baa passed all his life in communion with Greek 
Christians, and knows every nook and comer of tbeir 
minds 03 well as they do themselves — which, after 
all, is not saying much. There is certainly one ray 
of comfort for the Turks. They may console them- 
eelvea with the prospect of this insurrection being 
contingent on the discomtiture of Austria, and in 
that case, our old friend, the Ottoman sluggard, may 
slumber again for a while, at all events. We have 
not the slightest belief in any immediate project of 
the kind. Discontent with the Turkish rule, aa such, 
is generally and increasingly prevalent in European 
Turkey. It is prevalent in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, and, when not caused by direct foreign pro- 
p^ation, it is the natural and unavoidable result of 
the infiltration of European ideas among the Eastern 
Christians. But they have no common head, and 
too many bodies not in common, The progress of 
I the European idea of nationality, joining in one part 
and disjoining in another, merely undoes the work of 
I the old Eastern idea of religious identity ; and they 
[ are as entirely destitute of adequate military prepar- 
I ationa aa they are of the spirit, or indeed the means, 
I of themselves organising any effective combination. 
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make tiieia move s t^ imxSL goppet of one rf 
flie fzo^er Bonds. If^eTi^sskooiabeMiittefly 
waa^mAtH as W oqbbox &e moredSile fifibdlj of 
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gune wixfc dieir fr^w open, nc^fcii^ icmiiiis to be 



and ve bope Lotd Lfoos mill saj as laiicii in an 
oftdalnc^e. K tber croGS. it can obIt be the result 
of tbe direct iiitntei eiioe of tbe Soivieign, wboae 
pnood beadstroi^ nature would fire ly at an encioach- 
Bent npoQ bis soaeiain li^btB, even tboogb practir 
eaDj beneficial to botb parties^ as modi as at an 
actual inrasian of teniinj. Tbe recent diange of 
Ministrj at Constantinople certainhr lends colour to 
tbis riew. A useless and aimleiss occupation of the 
Principalities in support of a shadowy abstzaction, 
leading to nothing except a Russian counter-oocu- 
paticm in the long run, would weaken the Ottoman 
armj to such an extent as materiallj to increase the 
difficulty of facing any simultaneous rising among 
the races south of the Danube; and it would xm- 
questionably precipitate a combination of this kind, 
tbe natural and the least inefficient head of which 
would be Senria. It is in this way alone that we 
conceive such a rising is likely to be brought about. 
The Turks need not fear the dogmatic Tociferation 
of BayahSy nor the open propagandism of Italian 
revolutionists eager to set Austria on fire anyhow. 
But if we have any interest in protecting them, we 
ought surely to do so against their own worst enemies 
— themselves. 
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SflpUmber 21 , 

The Rnssians, or at all events some liaBBiaas, have 
diflcovered that the Christiana at Lamaca in Cyprus 
are being ahamefully persecuted, which may or may 
not be true, but at all events needs confirmation, and 
they consider that the best remedy for such a perse- 

I cntion would be an American squadron in the Levant. 

I because the Mianf(momoh could blow the whole of 
the Turkish fleet into the seventh hell, or at least 
the sixth, for the seventh is already engaged before- 
hand for the hypocrites, as they know well enough 
in the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, and dislike 
Mahomet's scheme accordingly. No doubt it could 
do 8D, considered as a matter of naval gunnery, and 
from a strictly dynamic point of view. But it is very 
hard to see why it is to do so as a matter of policy, 

1 Betting all questions of morality or of authentication 
entirely on one side. And one is not accustomed to 
the spectacle of Russia in the Levant taking up the 
position of a wronged schoolboy, calling on a bi^er 
brother for help. But it is hardest of all to see how 
the two events come to be connected. The general 
appeal to America is clear enough ; the Russian press 
is now free, and if a Russian public writer has an 
intimate Russian alliance at heart, he 8|^>eak8 out 
from hia heart and its fulness, just as an English, 
public writer would do. But why on earth should 
they go to Cyprus to consummate their alliance 9 or, 
if to Cyprus, why to Lamaca instead of the more 
appropriate boners of Paphos and the classic seats of 

I young Love ? We remember that some two months 

, ago an obscure unnoticed paragraph appeared in an 
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out-of-the-way comer of one or two daily newspapers, 
taken from the * Levant Herald,' giving an account 
of a rather serious difference between the American 
consular agent at Lamaca and the Turkish governor 
— the agent not being a true American, but a Levan- 
tine Frank, according to a most reprehensible system, 
quite abandoned by France, in process of abandon- 
ment by England, but adhered to by America in far 
too many cases for so truly great and enlightened a 
nation. To the best of our recollection, the question 
at issue was the right either of conscription or taxa- 
tion claimed by the governor over some Turkish 
subject in the consular employment — a right he was 
disposed to assert until the consular agent carried 
the matter tlirough with a high hand, struck his flag, 
and forced the governor to extremity, extorting from 
him all he wanted. A difficulty once set up in modem 
Turkey, when not intended to be tided over or quietly 
Hottlod, invariably acquires an accretion of persecuted 
i^hriniiuns about it; and the more these are brought 
t<» the surface the more probable it is that mischief 
of noino sort is intended by some European Power — 
a Power to be specified according to the special de- 
nomination of the native Christian material employed. 
(t Is certain that these persecuted Christians must, 
tu the present instance, be taken in connection with 
l^lfltation elsewhere as the premonitory symptoms of 
International disturbance. But one is tempted to in- 
quirOi why beat about the bush in Turkey? No one 
WA4lUi to keep it up otherwise than provisionally : we 
ilieul4 oartainly take no active measures to prevent 
piurtition; our sickly Eastern policy is too far 
• to reinvigorate, and those who would willingly 
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\ ^ve adirocated it in its vigour would surely now pre- 
fer actual partition by Europe to a chaotic scramble 
of eemi-bai'barians. 

■SPECTATOK' AD H,EMUM. 
Septrmber 26, ISOfl. 
We trust that we shall not be misunderstood by our 
' valued contemporary, the ' Spectator,' when we say 
I that our desire to point out a series of incessant 
errors in detail upon one subject — errors of constant 
recurrence, and of the most provoking flagrancj — ia 
strong in the ratio of our genera! respect both for its 
opinions and the ability with which it is conducted. 
The independence and integrity of the ' Spectator ' 
is OS much at the heart of every true Liberal — as 
opposed to a technical or platformiatic Liberal — as 
the independence and integrity of that tiresome old 
Ottoman Empire was once at the heart of every 
Palmerstonian diplomatist. We are accordingly the 
more concerned in seeing it persist in showing that 
it knows absolutely nothing whatever about this very 
subject of the Ottoman Empire. We take no objec- 
tion to its views upon the Eastern Question, though 
on this point we are glad to have the opportunity of 
observing, as the result of long and constant ex- 
perience, that views aud language on the Eastern 
Question are, invariably, and without exception, posi- 
I tive and peremptory in the inverse ratio of the 
knowledge possessed by their promulgator, fortunate 
in his uuhesitatutg rashness. The more you come to 
I look at the separate details, the more do the indis- 
I pensablc items seem to multiply under yout sight, 
i and the less you venture on an ojiinion upon the 
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■^Tvgnte combination. We direct no remonstranop, 
tbervfure. against oar contemponirjf's viewB and 
npinious about the ' crisis in Tnrkey,' which may or 
mar not tnm oat to be perfectly coirert ; yet, if they 
do so tnm ont, it will be by the gift of second sigh^ 
or by the operation of the divine principle of Flnkai 
which directs a good half of mundane affairs. What 
wo complain of is the singular ignorance which is 
shown in the details brought forward in support of 
;, and the anthoritatiTe tone in which they 
isisted upon. The * Spectator' has never yet writ- : 
1 article upon Tnrkey, notably on its Europena 
18 portion, during the last four years, 
without saying things which can only be defined 
analogous to the memorable blunder of making Prassia 
ent«r the Zollverein perpetrated elsewhere. If Prussia 
is made to enter the Zollverein in a quiet hesitating 
way, with some sign of diffidence on the writer's 
part, ridicule and indignation are alike out of place, 
comparatively speaking, for error in detEiil is the 
common lot of all. But to lead Prussia into the 
Zollverein triumphantly and defiantly, with colours 
flying, drums beating, and all the honours of rhetoricj 
to throw the whole weight of high literary ability 
into the announc-ement ; to put it in the most 
striking antithetical way ; all these are things very 
bard to be home by tliose who know the real state of] 
the case, and whose whole soiil rises at the dogma- 
tinrn and air of knowledge with ivhich the blunder '\»- 
announced, rather than at the blunder itself. 

From time to time we have already given hints to 
otir oonfcmiiomry \\\^x\ this subject, and some monthrj 
ago wc wrote a special article upon the strange 
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iatuity which then induced it to Bpeak of the Walla- 
cbian people a« Greek Slavs, apparently under the 
impression that it was true, and that it meant eome- 
tliing. It was as true and meant as much as oaIlin» 
the Welsh Hibernian Angles: less true indeed, if that 
be possible, seeing that the whole point of a Walla- 
chiiin is that he is anti-Greek and anti-Slav in an 
active sense. But the article which it devoted last 
week to the insurrection in Crete, which it calls the 
crisis in Turkey, swarms with errors of this kind from 
beginning to end — with errors of every conceivable 
sort and size. With its general view, that the first 
thing to be done in the * Eastern Qiiestion ' is to get 
rid of the Turks, we care not to meddle. Under most 
circumstances henceforward that will be a matter 
between France and Russia, and we leave their designs 
for the present to those who profess to see through 
them. Nor yet have we anything to do with the 
enquiry how the Cretan question comes to be iden- 
tified with the entire Turkish question. On this 
point it will be enough to say that our contemporary 
believed in the Epirua telegram, dressed it up, and 
magnified it into a general rising. For one gain to 
Common sense we are thankful — ^that the very posi- 
tive * Piedmont ' of four years ago, whichever it was, 
bos come at last to being ' scarcely a Piedmont,' 
We forget whether Servia or Greece was the Pied- 
mont of that period. But there is something incon- 
ceivable in the fact that real wide-awake people, with 
their wits about them, their critical faculties bright 
and sharp, and their consciences telling tbcm to re- 
spect their own ignorance, should ever actually have ( 
iDsist«d upon it that Greece and Servia were Pied- ' 
VOL. I. Q 
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I monts, for no better reason than because cert 
I Greeks and Servians found an interest in calling 
' themselves Piedmonts. To pass to the detaiU imme- 
diately before us, we would ask what is the iise in a 
writer, knowing that he himself knows nothing about 
the matter, asserting with a flourish that the Cretans 
are 'hardy highlanders every one,' when it is per- 
fectly open to him to say the thing in an ambiguous 
way without utterly cutting himself off from the real 
truth of the caae past all remedy? The very first 
and moat elementary division of the Christian Cretans 
is that between the mountaineers and the Katome- 
ritai, or men of the plains : such union as exists 
among the moimtaineers is itself but of recent origin, 
directly produced by the propagandism of the small 
clan of Sfakiota under the superintendence of Hel- 
lenic agents from the mainland, established at a 
monastery in the south-west of the island as its 
head -quarters ; and these men are, or were during 
Spratt's long espcrieuee, an object of aversion to 
the pacific Christiana of the plain, whom the Turkish 
Gtovemment were unable or careless to protect against 
their exactions and their wire-pullings. The Hellenic 
object — idealism apart — is merely to get more places 
for the bureaucracy of Athens ; the Sfakiot object is 
sheer wild uncontrolled lawlessness and dominance 
in the island ; and the Christian Lowlander'e object 
ia to live quietly without the Turks, if possible. The 
whole demand of Cretan annexation to Athenian rule, 
a^ distinguished from a demand for independence, is 
not apontaneoua, but purely factitious ; nor is there 
any such a thing as Fan -Hellenism, except as an 
ideal. In the real world it means simply working ci 
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lat ideal for the benefit of the place-hunters and 
jdection-jobbere of the kingdom, ^ing George's 
rdinary official title is apparently mistaken for a 
Klaration of political intention on his part. In 
the royal title was changed firom ' King of 
' to ' King of the Greeks,' without the slight- 
b oinbrage, or even notice, being taken at the time, 
lOUgh it was unquestionably meant to be significant. 
J is nothing new in that. There is not the re- 
motest; authority for saying that the 'old fend has 
roken out in the Lebanon between the Druses and 
'onites with all its former bitterness.' There was 
% fight in the other day's telegram between some 
irkisL troops and a body of Druses and Bedouins, 
nit that was in the Hauran. Can our contemporary 
! thought that, because the Druses were men- 
loned, the Hauran might be somewhera in the Leba- 
About as much as the Lincolnshire wolds are 
1 Dartmoor. Such fighting as there has been in the 
iebanon, where Ynsuf Karam was wounded in a 
m»ish, is a mere incident coming at the close uf 
an old rising on the part of that chief last spring. 
There is only a million, says our contemporary, of 
genuine Turks in Europe, but there are three or four 
millions of Turks who are SlaTonic converts, and it 
'remains to be seen' how far the bond of religion 
with these may not be replaced by the bond of race. 
In other words, the Bosniac Mahometans — for there 
are no others who are conscious of being Slavonians 
distingnished in race from their Mussulman neigh- 
bours—are made to outnumber these laat by three or 
four to one. And that is the sort of thing which is 
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ihtfTti ixi loitr V9i^c^;izici of ^iSfefr Xicxx.' Sc» ^<nit» 

uudtf Zkrif HiuRk^diA I^iou ir l^»4 irw^ xveraxfied 
ixt £ur.^f%L. szid lokan lite £azs rsz^sKin {if ISm vmi 
z«^jrurw»9d ii. JLbb ; iko dcnibt i2i&:: ife ^isagar pn]^ 
i^r*: *ulixifj( Ik OUT. iri£lr tbif* S^szkflHrQe Tci dozb 
JriOfcT n*oK,T«r. r:«b§ a Gr«5*ti to pEx m srahttiianie for 
iiii? lfi.*K«ii }C?ri2nii^e. ksi erer. a*sfecT» lie rite 

S>iyiibb:stg ziOQfiestSkr ^-m begrn^JT^g K* ead. S2»d vlai 
fcbesuk tro^ is h ii ccJt m h^If Trciih. Asa Miiicr it 
t*</i iV-ffr^i^UT. but xnaiulT, McvSisiL Tliei^ is nol 
<«*«: wf/ri of trffdi in ih*- iQeg^l T y-Kg vTcs distinctian, 
i/jT ill HUT frth^T diftiaction, between tlie Tmfa fi- 
vid<:^ W g«^jgTa{/lxical sepizstk'n ak<i>e: sndi dia- 
Xlij^i'/jx mt exi£t£ ii between mbin Tmks in eitlier 
i'jjvxu^*;u% trpicaJlr thofie of the capital, and mral 
T^Tk* eT*-nrwiM?re ; and the western seaboard of Asia * 
Miiyyr is aii mnch Christian as Turkish — mor^ so in 
Xh^. VnmA- X«/r doe* this Christian population cease 
in tii^ intOTor. Erery town of conseqnence has a 
fair liliiire of Christian population, bnt it is Armenian, 
*djA doen not assert itself in politics : consequently it 
in <nr^looked. All that can be said is that the rural 
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pulatioii in Asia Minor is generally Moslem taken 

the aggregate, and that in Europe it is mixed or 

« by diBtricts. Viewed as an aggregate, the finely 

'ritten sentence which we have been cousidering can 

ly be characterised by the sonorous nionosyUnble 
rbich our language has been fain to borrow from the 
Turkish. It is very fine writing, but aa regards 
matter of fact it is &os/), or empty: a word which we 
take the liberty of saying is not rude and unpolite in 
.Turkish as it is in English, at least to the same 
textent. 

Our contemporary has been harping upon the Bal- 
kan erer since 1&I>2. It seems to find such a fasci- 
nation in the word as the devout old village lady 
found in that blessed word Mesopotamia; but its 
ideas on it are equally vague, to say the least. 
Without mentioning the name, we did our best to 
warn it off the Balkan until it had learnt the ele- 

inta of knowledge on that subject a few months ago, 
rhen we compared its view of the Balkan, we hope 
Hot too dia respectfully, to the noisy and demonstrative 
anxiety of a town-bred little boy to see the Nore on 
his first voyage down the river. But it is very 
indocile, or perhaps it thought itself right and ns 
wrong or impertinent. At all events, it has returned 
to the old story. It appears to have got a fixed idea 
into its head that the Balkan constitutes an ethno- 
logical frontier, dividing the Wallachians on the 
north from something or other to the south, and that 
it may make, or is to make, a political frontier as well, 
when Turkey ciames to be remodelled, because it 
' answers snfficiently well to the division of nice and 
■ngnage.' In other woixls, difi^erent Ungnagea are 
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ipeare in a London journai, we warn our readers 
jtinctly against their mistaking it for anything else 
1 tKe result of an underground communication 
ietween Bucharest, or some other nervous ceuti-e of 
Suropean Eepublicaniam, and London — probably un- 
s here, but deliberately arranged there. The 
Suropean revolutionists are just as anxious to estab- 
1 a leverage upon Western journalism a^ are tlie 
Eoropean Emperors, and the hij^her they can estab- 
i it the better. We presume they cauvass the 
uibility of journals as a cavalry meea canvasses 
accessibility of women, and that they do not 
Kcord their chiefest respect to their victims in pro- 
^rtion to their credulity and facility of beguilement. 
Pie evil is likely to be serious enough, as regards our 
current judgment, whenever anything does take place 
m a large scale upon the Lower Danube or in Sla- 
ronie Turkey, for it aims at vitiating and falsifying 
lat knowledge of detail which is the root of all accu- 
cate judgment ; and the amount of our ignorance is 
K> great in all elementary matters concerning £uro- 
a Turkey tliat we are unable to check misstate- 
Ueats for want of authority, and are at the mercy 
f anyone who chooses to swear that black is whit#. 
Our only safety lies in the fact becoming at last 
Realised abroad that we have renounced all natioual 
I in this part of the world, and that we are not 
1 beguiling in eonacquence. 
Our readers may see in this article, of which we 
lave only touched upon a few points, albeit the pro- 
Diaent ones, a i>erfect type and sample of what an 
OticJe upon Turkey ought not to be — beginning with 
^e prime error of writing generally upon Turkey iu 
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ivuAviuonvV ot 4- trsur-wrion in one part of the 
oiuvin* Alom\ Tbe coe Mdin^ fiurt mbont Turkej 
iH that it is buih ia vvcjwrtai^its, <me or other <kF 
whioh i» tttw;i\>» '^rer-ioca^ yet nerer disables, 
luuoh lo** Muk;9^ :fce cnirir^. The one leading fiu»t 
HlKHit tho iVtan mis^ is its insolation, and the 
ontiix' aWtiuenvv of the SI*Toaian population from 
conoort in a Ortvk moivmect which not eren the 
iJixvk* an^ jvuniuiT. We :LLak that a Cretan article, 
not an article v>n Turkev, w>is wanted* In concln- 
8io«, wo mu$t Ky our vvutemponirr to bear in mind 
that ill i^a^iiu* striotiirvs u^vvc the details of ont- 
ni^H^^t^ en\^r it is iiuiK>^bIe to nse the smooth side 
%y{ tho tonorue alo»o« and this mxxst h? our excuse for 
auYthiuk* which luav seem to savour of the nature of 
rou^h or {Hnlautio oritioism. Our proTocation has, 
in n*alit}\ Ihvu jrn^at^ and we have written with re- 
straint uiulor it nither than with undue censorious- 
iioss. But wo do want to have it understood, once for 
all, that Turkish ^x^Utios. like all other politics, require 
knowledge for their tnnitment. They are not Scotch 
thooU^py, that they are to be settled by grace alone 
without gii^s, 

THE •SPKCTATOR* AND THE EAST. 
a-f.^'-S, 1S66. 

The * Spectator ' seems a little nettled at our ex- 
posure of its long array of errors in dealing with the 
Eastern Question, and in the bitterness of its heart 
it has taken to call us hard names, to pelt us with 
vnnnqu^^^ illustrations from Dickens, to impute mo- 
tives to us after the Levantine fashion, to analyse 
such motives after the Scotch fashion, and otherwise 
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So honoor as with the retort discoorteoos both ac- 
cordiDg to the direct and the ironiciU mtthod. We 
should not consider theaubject worth anj further notice 
if it were not for our contemporary having taking to 
disingenuons ways, and showing itself unfair aa well 
as angry. We have a pro-Turkish animus, it seem;^ ; 
we are irritated at the opposite bias shown by our 
contemporary, and so we have actually invented blun- 
ders for it in order to serve the Turkish 'cause,' and 
at the same time gratify our own pedantic passions 
by bsahlng these blunders thus gratuitously imputed. 
Now, as we have been compared to Mr. Tootii's friend 
the Chicken, in an illustration which our contem- 
poraJry finds himself obliged to revoke in the nest 
breath, the least we can do is to beg bim to conform 
to the laws of the ring and not hit ns below the waist. 
All we did was to impress him with a sense of the 
fact that he was not in training to write about Turk- 
ish matters. This we sought to do with the most 
thickly padded of gloves, but be has turned round 
_ npon OS with knuckle-dusters. We have failed to 
. single proved inaccuracy, he says; all we 
lave done is to impute ignorance. It is no iuaccu- 
icy, then, to say that an Asiatic Turk differs from a 
Eoropean Turk by the poasesBion of a martial spirit 
1 a distinctively living faith in the Koran. It is 
So inaccuracy to say that there are three or four 
millions of Turks in Europe, conscious of race-ditfe- 
rence from the million of genuine Turks who are also 
in Europe. It is no inaccuracy to call a Wallachian 
a 'Greek Slav.' Our contemporary has grace enough 
to be ashamed of writing these absurd words over 
in, but it objects to oui citing them without the 
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context. As well might any one who chose to coll 
the Welsh Hibernian Angles, to keep np our former 
illastration, try to mend that matter by calling for 
the context. In explaining itself abuut the Balkan 
it has only managed to flounder deeper into the mire. 
If its words meant anj'thing, they meant that tLe 
conventional Bulgaria of the maps wa« united by 
race and language with Koumania, and was aepara- 
t4^ by the Balkan from the conventional fioamelia. 
The explanation altogether ignores the first aad 
gravest part of this, only asserting that the Ballon 
does form a rough boundary for the ' Hellenised * 
races. It does notliing of the kind. The rural 
population south of it is as thoroughly Bulgarian, 
almost up to the walls of the capital, as that to the 
north of it. It is wholly and utterly un-Eellenised. 
The urban population of the great towns, so far as it 
is not Greek or Armenian, is either thoroughly de- 
Hellenised, or is in the process of de-HelleniBation, 
and it has aubatituted the sense of national ideality 
with its fellow Bulgarian everywhere for that of con- 
nection with the Oreeks, through couimou religious 
orthodoxy. And this de-Hellenisation, so far from 
being an insignificant matter, only worthy of a pe- 
dant's notice, is just the one point which completely 
invalidates the Greek claims to revived imperial 
supremacy as distingubhed from autonomy, and 
quite irrespectively of the present or future position 
of the Turks here, there, or anywhere. Nor is it an 
insignificant matter at all in Cn>tan [politics to ignore 
the existence of the Cretan Lowlanders. The only 
point on which we mayseemto have imputed i^orance 
mtbout demonstrating it by any blunder is that of 
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the position of the Hauraa. But this very point we 
took care only to bring forward in a hypothetical 
way. 

Now, are these things blunders, or are they not P 
Are they minute and trifling, or are they great and 
elementajy ? What would Dr. Latham say to them '? 
What would Mr. Finlay, or Professor Miiller, or 
our correspondent, the Manchester Bulgarian ? Of 
course our contemporary can, if it chooses, cover its 
positions by throwing up a cloud of woid-dust, by 
appeal to authority, such as may be made to sen-e 
for any statement about Turkish etbaology or statis- 
tics, or by taking its stand on the word ' proved ' ; 
aud indeed in this last way it may achieve as signal 
ft triumph over us as the great putt«r-down of his 
friends recorded by Dickens in one of bis earlier 
eketcbes, who was used to beat them all to a stand- 
still by replying ' Prove it ' to everj-thing they said. 
But we are quite content to leave it to its own con- 
Bcience and its own sense of justice, ao soon as it has 
got over its pique. It knows perfectly well that 
these things are blunders, and great ones too ; aud 
that such blunders are either the direct indications 
of ignorance, or, when they are expressed in guarded 
language, afibrd a perfectly legitimate reason for 
inferring ignorance. We do not require the ' Spec- 
tator ' to tell us that a minuter knowledge of Turkish 
matters does not necessarily lead to a sounder judg- 
ment than that of those ignorant of such details. 
So far from our needing ench advice, we have been 
most careful to avoid alike hazarding any judgment 
of our own, and presuming to impugn our contem- 
porary's judgment. We ouraelves said what amounted 
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to precisely the same thing in different words. When 
we risk ajadgment it will be time to criticise it. What 
we maintained was, that if our contemporary's view 
of the broad issue were sound, it could only be so by 
chance or by divination, for it knew nothing of de- 
tails. When we have risked an opinion on minor 
points through such local knowledge as it is our for- 
tune to possess, we can only say that such opinion 
has been confiimed by facts. We always disbelieved 
the Epirus telegram, on the faith of which the ^ Spec- 
tator ' announced a general rising. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred. We said the Lebanon skirmish 
was not a new outbreak. The Lebanon, by last ac- 
counts, was perfectly tranquil. There is no pedantry 
in saying that much, nor error, nor animus, nor * con- 
descension ' either, whatever that last may mean. 

The charge of pedantry means that the * Spectator ' 
wants to turn the tables on us, because it conceives 
its feelings are hurt, and makes use of it as an extra 
lever. Pedantry, we take it, signifies undue stress 
laid on insignificant detail and over-valuation of petty 
accuracy. Now, the errors we have been exposing, 
so far from being petty and insignificant, are of 
the very broadest and most comprehensive cast ; they 
concern the geography, the ethnology, and the phi- 
lology of millions of men. They seem insignificant 
only in the ratio of the ignorance of the writer who 
calls them insignificant ; who, gazing down from the 
towering apex of his self-confidence, sees all details 
dwarfed to the same level, just as hills of tliree hun- 
dred and hills of three thousand feet are alike insig- 
nificant when seen from Mont Blanc. 

The pro-Turkish animus which has been most 
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.taitoasly impnted to tis, eiraply rests tipoti our 
exposure of the i^orant neglect by some, and the 
downright falsification by others, of certain primary 
geographical, historical, and ethnological facts con- 
nected with Turkey, and which were made use of as 
the basis of argument or action for the purpose of 
overtnming the existing state of things in Turkey. 
We seem to favour the Turks, because we do not 
spare their adversaries' defective or forged ethnology ; 
ftnd it is quite possible that this may hare imbued 
us with a certain amount of genuine pro-Turkish 
animus — indeed, it would be impossible that it should 
be otherwise. Moreover, as the Turks are content 
to sit still and hold their tongues, they do not com- 
mit themselves to any false ethnology. But we beg 
honestly to aeaure our contemporary, with every 
possible deference to its superior knowledge of our 
own motives, that we do not reprove bad ethnology 
to befriend the Turks, but we unavoidably befriend 
the Turks when inveighing against the ethnology. 

It might just as well say, if we seek to reprove it for 
Baying that Ego habel is Latin for / have, that we are 
actuated by a pro-Roman animus which has been irri- 
tated by the anti-Komaii bias which it displays. We 
do not care a brass farthing about the Turks in any 
other sense. But we care a great deal about fair play, 
about sound history, geography, and ethnology. Our 
,contemiK)rarj' seems unable to conceive such a posi- 
[tion; and, after the feminine fashion, must needs 

.ttribute conscious partisanship to us. By its epi- 
lets of bitter irony, by ita imputation of motive, by 

lie audacious groundlessness of ita coonter-chai-ge, 
it£ hankering after personality, we recognise that 
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«U(fchMW»aefarlkeaoaeeftfcMiBtiie»(nil) also 
by the oae «f tW word *a«ftdfy* in die senae of 
' wry.* WWb it >cAm>«ledges oor • eonrteoos and 
eo rxig e wimfii i g wa;.' «« bare befive as Uie reiy 
una^ of Mm SqoMca covtearing low to 
Bniwdie and njii^, 'Ob, Baa, bow wiU/ jrou 
almoataswittj, a>H,aaTO«a>«fJeTer.* We 
fane nid Miggi, bat ea Oe wbofe IGaa Sqoeera is^ 
best, especiaUf u the pe tamit eaee leqmrea a rpfereiioe 
(o ber imiortal &tbcr. ' Ffaikwopbr'a the chap for 
me,' said Mr. Sqoena; 'BooetiMiea tbere's a little 
metaii^jsic« in it, bot tbat wnt often.' Hiis ia 
one of tbe instance*, however, where we have been 
dinected under an unkind metaphTSical acalpeL ' A 
wisitatioo, sir, is tbo lot of mortalitT, and if a boj re- 
pines at a wisitation, be most bare hia bead punched. 
That's goin' aocordin* to tbe scripter, that is. 
really our coatemporary should not repine at 
' wisitation ' which only has Ibr its object the 
provement of the first class in EngUsh spelling and 
philosophy, which we have always said it was. And 
as it considers itaelf a wronged and challenged party, 
it most not repine either gt our mitVing use of illus- 
tration &om Dickens, which is the weapon of its own 
choice, for all that Las allowed it to break in its own 
hand. And when it has learnt that ethnology means 
the knowledge of races, we hope it will go and know 
tlietn, instead of staying at home and railing at those 
who do know them as pedants and partisans. 

May we end by reminding it that on the same 
LSftturday when our obnoxious criticism appeared it 
I about a Turkish Commissioner at Belgrade 
a the last Turk out of the Principalities 
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>|b it, or ia it not, fair ai^inent to say that it is 
ignoraut of the fact that no Tnrke have resided in the 
countries usna-lly underatood by the term Principali- 
ties, according to the usage of pedants and people 
afflicted with local knowledge ; because they have for 
the last thirty years and more been prohibited by 
treaty from so residing ? It meant to say the Princi- 
pBlity of Servia. But Servia, unless specially in- 
idaded, is always excluded from the common term of 
{be Principalities, which mean the Rouman Princi- 
palities only. No doubt the ' Spectator ' can get out 
of it by saying that it did Qse this word comprehen- 

^^k October 30, 1866. 

^Bi The ' Spectator,' professing itself equally willing 
^Hwth ourselves to drop all matter of controversy be- 
^Blween us, has been unfortunate enough to accuse us 
^Pii its final words of want of candour. We have over- 
stated, it says, the amount of the errors which it 
admits that it made, and we have suppressed the fact 
that what it calls our main charge is in all probability 
no blunder at all. The number of ' non-Turkiah ' 
Mussulmans in European Turkey is cited by it from 
official statistics as superior to that of the true Turks, 
and these are quite as likely to be correct as the 
opposite statement alleged by the ' Spectator ' to 
have been given by ourselves. Now, with this charge 
of want of candour hanging over our heads, we are 
compelled to say one more final word in self-defence. 
We never said one single syllable from beginning to 
end about the relative proportion of Turkish and 
'non-Turkish' Mahometans. The ' Spectator's ' words, 
in its original article, were as follows. After stating 
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tenant Ai-bathnot, wliiclt are nearer to absolute truBt- 
worthmesa than any to be procured elsewhere) is 

\ made up of 52,000 Catholic Slavs, 60,000 Mussulman 
Slavs, and 70,000 Slavs of the Eastern Church. The 
autonomy of a merely half- civil iaed province so com- 
posed would be as the autonomy of a cockpit, or 
even, we might almost say, as the autonomy of Bel- 

[ fest, though we admit that we owe an apology to the 
Herzegoviniana for this last very extreme comparison. 
Nothing short of actual possession by one of the 
Great Powers of Europe would avail to keep order in 
the tumult of conflicting religions, and at the same 
time develop the resources of the country as an 
integral portion of civilised Euroi>e, To do this 
would be the natural task and duty oi Austria. The 
complete incorporation of the Slavonic provinces of 
north-western Turkey with a thorouf^lily efficient( 
Austrian Empire woidd, without a doubt, be at oncef 
the happiest and the most practicable solution of ona 
of the most important component problems of tha 
great Eastern tjuestion, under its existing eonditionsl 
There is strong reason to believe that it has now been! 
fairly accepted as such, and admitted into the official I 
programme of a great Western Power as the basis 
of the collective European action which she claims 
to lead here as elsewhere. But unfortunately such 
acceptance is a day too late. What constitutes 

r Austria a civilising Power on the Lower Danube is 

j her Germanism. Backed by Germany she has the 
destinies of those wide roalma in her own hands, and 
the wishes of the civiUsed world are with her. Bat 
she has Itjst the means of counterpoising her aggre- 
gate of discordant nutioualities in the ratio of h«r 
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loss of the superior Germanic element which alone 
enables her to hold any balance in her hands. With- 
out it, she is all but paralysed, for she cannot ex- 
clusively identify herself with the Magyars, nor yet 
with the Serbs ; nor if she could would she remain 
a working European Power. As things now stand, 
Austrian conquest and permanent occupation of 
Bosnia, a province containing, more or less, half a 
million of the proudest and fiercest Mussulmans of 
the Turkish Empire, who would certainly not give in 
without a hard fight, is no more possible than the 
alleged scheme of the autonomy of Bosnia. Nor is 
it an end at all desired by the Servians of the Eastern 
Church themselves, whether in Servia or under Turk- 
ish rulo. Yet it might have been possible, had there 
been any sincerity of action or sense of a true Euro- 
pean community of interest in Turkey since the 
Crimean peace, or at least since Villafranca. Such 
is now beginning to be recognised, but it is at the 
eleventh hour. Recent French policy in Crete, con- 
trasted with that of 1858 in the same island, shows 
clearly enough that a direct aggressive and subversive 
policy in Turkey has been replaced in French counsels 
by a provisional support of that country, difiering 
only from our so-called ' exploded tradition of Foreign 
Ofiice diplomacy ' by a distinct contemplation of the 
ultimate freedom of the Christian races as an avowed 
end, instead of being, as with us, an end always un- 
avowed officially, and in quiet times ignored, or let to 
rest in abeyance. The eagerness of Austria to circu- 
late its views in the West on the subject of .the 
Slavonic provinces of Turkey, in support of a scheme 
as yet obviously premature and impracticable, can 
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hare for the moment no other object than tlie con- 
ciliation of the Sooth-Slavoniana nnder her rule, 
however much it may become a principle of action in 
the fulness of time. 
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November 30. 1866. 

The case of Mr. Lennox is one of those which make 
Englishmen chafe at tlie impossibility of making a 
clean sweep of all Turkish officials into the swiileat 
and deepest part of the Bosphorus once for all. It 
will inflict a ruinouB and a richly deserved blow upon 
Turkish credit for good faith and observance of the 
promised word. A distinguished man of science is 
invited to Turkey to conduct a geological survey on 
a thorough and large scale, having a direct specific 
contract with the Turkish GovermnenL After hia 
arrival at Constantinople, he is bandied about from 
office to office and compelled to lead a dog's life, 
trudging to and fro, such as no European reader, who 
has not visited that city and seen the hill of Oalata, 
during Black Sea weather, can possibly conceive, for 
the mere physical hardship and misery of it ; and he 
is coolly told, after several months' 'antechambering,' 
as the ' Levant Herald' well calls it, that the Porte ia 
really too hard up to have anything to do with geology, 
to give him compensation, or even to pay him his 
travelling expenses out and home. The story has its 
oomic as well as its serious side. l&x. Lennox was 
promised the help of a Turk said to have been educated 
at the Boyal School of Mines in London. But he 
found at Constantinople that there was no such a 
person in existence. They offered him, however, the 
services of a smart youth who had been to Europe 
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a-"' '.-iirTi: Kr**!n-h. which, if not geology, iras at all 
«•%•••: »x I'tj-^il'v ji i>nuich of Flunk learning, and mig^ht 
Iv .'\?>«'*-ri'«l ri' do d:» welL The Torks who made 
i!!.- .-*"•. r-u-r M'-.KC have known their inability to fulfil 
t'". .'"•-. i: !«Msr. y>i irs terms; and we think 'HL 
^(..^.....,4 <!y.v.M h.iTe Ivon in a position to know it 

t.'.'. t>*'f:;i''^^ TTioTi «'f science are not loan-jobbers and 
»,-!.»r-urv'rs ?.^r U^i:us nulnxuls, that they are to be 
fiMriHi VI :'■•< n:iv. When Sir Roderick next sees 
>l ^l•,;*^:rv^ W ha* i ri^rht to Liv an angry hand on 
t*r ^Mt x't* ^':< :^'*4.^io:iI hammer. Orer and above 
»...,.^.p?.' .l'':.'r!i.ir:o tutcUi^?, there was one good 
ji.... . .., ,1,.. ^i^-r ,,f i^n'toctorate exercised by England 

v\ V-;tn.\ 1-v t»» \\w v'riinean iH>ace, which is identi* 
t- »l \\*\\\ \\w TMrro of ^'.nitforvl Canning. A case of 
tl.T^ kvl ^w'v.M ^.o^* cnlisteil the whole force of the 
,»"'M<'«% !".•'•;•'"-■** I"' I'?' Ivlult*. and would have been 
» .ivv.^sl tl'.nM: •\ b^ tlio str\Mi:; hand. Such influence 
1^ TV' li^T'^->r tl'.i^ti^-h: dosirable on jK^litical grounds, 
xv\A w 1m< I.'v.iT {\is.<i\l aw:iy. But in giving it up 
wo liiivo i:i^«'^i ^'!* '^^^* miiiii sui^ivrt of private British 
intones?.* ill Ti;rki\v, without as yet obtaining any 
submit iiiito. 

i;; v-^: V an? !:«^vmania. 

Thoso in this country who sym|vithise actively and 
primarily with the *opprosst\l Clu-istians' of Turkey 
will have no particular reason to K* satisfieil with the 
lanprna^re wliioli Russia, or at any rate the Jounuil 
*1* S(.'lV(,:nthounj^ has just been holding on their 
l>e}ialf. Russia is describevl as having acquired the 
right of taking into consideration her traditional 
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sjmpatiiies for ber co-religionista at this moment, not 
because they are oppressed, or discontented, or jearn- 
ing for Bussian affection, bat because the Sultan has 
just recognised Prince Charles as Hospodar of Rou- 
mania, out of direct accordance with the letter of 
the stipulations of 185G and 1859, and the Western 
Powers have sanctioned this recoi^itiou. Possibly 
this may not be understood over here at first sight, 
and may be supposed to refer to the Koumans them- 
selves as the Christians ^ho are about to come in for 
their share of sympathy and its fruits. It is quite 
fair to assume any amount of elementary ignorance 
upon the subject of Eouuian politics, seeing that it is 
barely a day since Roumania has been held up to ns 
in a leading journal as first favourite in the race about 
to be run for the imperial tbrono of Constantinople 
among all the young nationalities — as though there 
■were a single Bouman south of the Danube save a 
broken handful of shepherds far away by Northern 
Greece, or the faintest vestige of imperial aspiration 
in a country the very essence of whose position is 
self-containment, as contrasted with Servia or Greece. 
Its natural extension, indeed, could only be towards 
Transylvania and Bessarabia, according to the prin- 
ciple of nationalities — for those provinces are mainly 
Rouman — not over the Danube towards Constanti- 
nople. A dominant Bouman race is a ridiculous idea. 
What the Russians mean is that they have earned 
the right of making a move on the chess-board ac- 
cording to the rules of the diplomatic game ; and the 
genuine sympathy which all the politically severed 
members of the Eastern Church feel towards one 
another is simply one of the pieces whereivith the 
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I of the Bnsaian Foreign Office jJay the 
ne — a game which they mean to win, and 
U.y will win, for they are the host playi>ra. 
mectiou of Boiunania with Turkey is now n purely 
diplomatio connection, and is entirely difF*?rent from 
that of a7iy other serai -independent Christian commu- 
nity nnder the Porte. In theory this was intended 
to net n« a safeguard against any possible ag^ressii 
movuniunt of Rnssia, by placing it under the collei 
tivo gnarant«e which comprises the aggregate Ol 
iiian Empire. In practice this has been effectaall; 
turned to the detriment of both parties by the anl 
Torkish diplomacy which has had the npper Iiaud 
Conetantinoplti ever since the Crimean peace; Tori 
treaty rit^hts, and Rouman autonomous, moral, 
nationalistic rights, being played off one a^inst tiu 
other, witli the object of embittering the mutual rel 
tions of the two countries, paralysing the authority 
the one, and checking the political growth of 
other. It is clear that every step now taken tows 
perfect independence by Houmania is not made at tl 
expense of Turkish supremacy, as is usually stated in 
our grand random way of writing, but to the direct 
relief of the Porte from one of its chief sources of 
(embarrass ment. Many Turks — Fuad Pasha, 
sure, for one— are well aware thut the best thing 
do with Roumania in Turkish interests is to cut i1 
adrift at once, under a European guarantee. 

If the Uiinsiana withheld their consent to this, as 
they nutjneationably would, no surer token could bg 
desired in proof of their hostility towards the 
dom of the only Christian State capable of nf 
detachment from the decaying Ottoman empire ; lUM 
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conseqnentlj, of her being actnated by motiveB and 
objects of her own, which have nothing to <lo witli 
Christian gympatbies, and do not contemplate tbe 
estabhsbment of free Christian States in Turkey. 
One would hardly think Buch a proof necessary were 
it not tliat nine people out of ten in tbe West per- 
sist in ignoring details when writing about Turkey, 
and invariably treat every part of the Eastern Ques- 
tion as a matter of sentiment alike, capable of being 
elucidated by a display of Christian sympathy against 
Mussulman barbarism. Tbe more the connection of 
Roomania with Turkey is upheld, tbe gi-eater ia the 
risk of its being worked by Bussia to the unsettle- 
nent of Rouman affairs. If by any chance Russia 
shoidd ever invade Turkey, it would only be through 
Houmania. She might injure or actually break up 
the feeble old empire in so doing, but she would in- 
fallibly destroy the future independence of the unfor- 
tunate little State. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
patriotic and nprigbt statesmen of the stamp of Ion 
Ghica, men at once thoroughly liberal, yet bearing 
good-will rather than ill-will to the Porte — strange as 
that may seem to our platformistic Liberals here — 
should now show so much anxiety to secure a final 
friendly severance from Turkey, after having tried 
the connection fairly in its new form and found it 
wanting. 

Doccmlwr -22, 1866. 

As we anticipated some time ago, the American 

Resident's Message contains a distinct reference to 

llie Eastern Question. It is very brief, and to all 

appearance quite superficial and cursory ; nor does it 
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conyej the slightest indication in itself of any pos- 
sible American policy in the East. It simply con- 
fines itself to stating that the political as well as the 
commercial interests of the United States are not 
unlikely to be affected in some degree by events 
which are ^ transpiring ' in the East of Enrope, and 
that the time seems to have come for the establish- 
ment of a special American mission in Greece. 
Events which ^ transpire ' in the Levant are by no 
means the same as events which actually happen in 
the Levant, as we know by this time pretty well; 
and if no better motive of political action be found 
than telegrammatic transpiration, transpiracy, or 
whatever the substantive of * transpire * may be, it is 
not likely to lead to any beneficial result, or do more 
than contribute a quota to the universal confusion 
which is reasonably supposed likely to ensue next 
spring. The Americans are too late if they want to 
obtain real elementary knowledge, as well as current 
diplomatic knowledge, about Greek matters. It may 
be inferred that they have already made up their 
minds what part to play, as well as to play some part 
or other. They have hitherto been represented at 
Athens by their Minister at Constantinople, whose 
presence is naturally most necessary in the more im- 
portant post of the two — an arrangement by no 
means without advantage in obtaining an impartial 
two-sided view of Greco-Turkish politics. If the 
American Government wish for a clear estimate of 
the present and prospective capacity for freedom and 
uncontrolled self-government possessed by the Greek 
kingdom, they can hardly find a better soturce of in- 
formation than the despatches of such a man as Mr. 
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■George P. Marsli, the well-kDOwn writer on English 
[.philology, vfho represented America under the above 
I Brrangement aome fifteen years ago. The present 
r announcement may best be nnderstood when taken 
in connection with other and less strictly official re- 
ports of the foundation of American consuhites at 
•Bucharest and at Belgrade. What the States can 
irant from Roumania or Servia, so far as commerce 
is concerned, is past comprehension. There is surely 
no lack of port at Cincinnati, that they should go 
for a fresh supply to Servia, the great offinim por- 
corun of Eastern Europe, a country which lives by 
pork alone, and produces nothing else. Nor can one 
fiuicy America reduced to importing her breadstuffa 
from the Old World, that she should trade with 
^H Houmania for the one staple of that country. Her 
^Hnotive is merely and solely political, and her action 
^^ftin this quarter can only lead to anfrrdtfiil and utterly 
^^■unnecessary political disturbance. 

^^M Janaarj 3. 1867. 

^H The announcement that France has confidently 
^^■ndvised the Porte to comply with the recent Serbian 
^^t demands, evacuate its fortresses in that Friucipality, 
and ' pacify its Christian subjects,' is probably 
fotmded on fact, as it wa.s first mode by a semi- 
official Paris journal, and has just been confirmed by 
a telegram from Constantinople. Unquestionably 
the best thing the Turks can do in their own, the 
Servian, the French, and everybody's interests, is to 
lose no time in evacuating the minor fortresses. Two 
at the least are untenable, to begin with ; they are 
^^hOonunanded from without ; they would fall at the 
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ftnt blow, aad tlirir )am mt tlie oatiiet oT a 
woaU be ■ blow utd J M co m«g ei ii ent to the 
But it is b; txi meuw eqtuH; certain that tlie P< 
luks it io its power to nscmte on Iiuperinl posi 
like that of Bdgnde without nuining the risk 
giTing senoBs offence to its yoaBalnuui popnla' 
on wbom «kme it ha* to rel; in case of need. Bet 
gnde, in &et, ii to TvAej much u Gibraltar is to 
BBgtkBcl — tt aMmmeat of Imperial conquest and 
tetvn wUck is of Httle material ose compared 
die prestige with which it is ini-(«t«d, rightly 
VTDi^tf, I17 its posaessots. But the Servians 
imst certainly not be satisfied with the sorrendeE 
Bdgrnde, even if they demoUahed it the next day, 
they Me said to pn^wee dtung. So long as there 
Servian Christtons onder tlm direct role of Tnrkey, 
so long will the attitode of the Principalitr towards 
its SQaexain, under its present adrisers within and 
witbont, be ono of mistrust and boetilitv'. 
French can haro no illu^ous od the subject, 
having done so much to create that -wxy 
and hostility. They know perfectly well that 
is as a gun loaded to the mozxle, which must be 
off or burst. Uut the explosion is very inconn 
in the Exhibitioa year, and it must, of course, be 
fumnl at any price, if poesible. Greeks and 
however, do not appreciate the alteniatlou irfhot 
cold broene from Paris with which they are 
fovoored, and they are obviously doing their best 
pnjcipitate ewnt^ or at least to exhaust the 
sources of Turkey before the real final struggle 
ondertaken, l^e presunt aDuoontx-ment leaves 
just as uncertain as before, whether France is 
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r ietnporiamg in order to get a quiet year, or whether 

she is actively Biipporting Turkey, and, if the latter, 

how far. If she interferes bodily to prevent Turkey 

from declaring open war on Greece, while the latter 

B waging private and unlicensed war en Turkey, ahe 

[will be simply tying the Turk's hands behind liis back 

Fmider the pretence of backing him up with honest 

Iwipport. 

Jwinnry 5, 1607. 

The best thing to do under the present dii-efnl 
B'tftress of weather is to send at once for tlie Vienna 
■correspondent of the ' Daily Telegraph.' This is a 
noteworthy personage, and one who should be master 
^f the present situation in London. We have long 
Lbeen waiting for the coming opportunity of calling 
I attention to his letter, not on account of his literary 
Kgarb, in whitli he can array himself as brilliantly as 
B-lihe bravest of his compeers when he chooses, but on 
y&ccount of his manifestly possessing a perfect and 
K^nnine knowledge of that part of the Eastern Quea- 
■tlon which relates to Servia, and which is just now on 
tthe point of coming uppermost. It is not too much 
l,to say that he is in all probability the only writer in 
Ian English newspaper — to say nothing of Parliament 
■Or even the mysterious Foreign Office itself — who 
Lirould be able to give an accurate list of the obnoxious 
' Turkish fortresses in Servia off book without con- 
sulting a crib, if there be such a thing, who could 
explain the exact value and significance of each, and 
\ who can see at once what Garashanin is driving at, 
■and why Marinovich took Vienna on his way to St. 
^tersburg. These things, known or unknown, will 
Msuredly come to be written about, and it is really a 
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ptiblic dniy to point ont the only voice wliich will be 
worth distingaishing amid the clamour, at all events 
as regards facts. Bnt the Eastern Question may pass 
jnst now. What we want fix>m the East is tempera- 
ture, not politics. It is the parochial, not the Turk- 
ish, dead-lock which makes us refer to these letters. 
The pace of modem journalism is so fast as to kill 
the memory of anything above a week old. Other- 
wise it would be impossible that anyone could have 
forgotten the memorable letter from Vienna, in which 
we were told of the perfect and simple arrangements 
by which that city invariably managed to keep its 
streets as clear of snow in winter as in summer. 
Vienna, of course, has regularly a more or less severe 
continental winter, not a mild Atlantic winter, but it 
can no more tell when it is to have its snow than we 
can ; whether it is to come with the frost, or before it, 
or after it. Our question is not so much when we are 
to have it as whether we are to have it. Accordingly, 
we take it as the Turks take it and everything else, 
and say it is Kismet. But the Vienna people are 
always ready for it, and clear it away instantly, night 
or day, without allowing it to accumulate or harden. 
The letter in which the details are given should have 
been kept in stereotype by the ' Daily Telegraph,' 
reissued every morning, and hammered at in leading 
articles by all the papers till its precepts had been 
enforced. The merely declamatory or fault-finding 
letters without any practical purpose in them bid fair 
to be a worse evil than frozen snow itself. 






BrSSUS PIPIKO ASD DANUBIAS DAKCISG. 
Janaaiy 11, 1867. 
The 'Times' of last Monday published an original 
and curious contribution from ita Berlin correspon- 
dent, of no small value in its way. This consisted of 
a batch of leading articles translated from the lan- 
;a^8 of divers outlandish and uncomfortable people 
iwn in the south-east of Europe, set in motion by, 
Biid WHgiug controversy respecting, that same won- 
derful semi-official St. Petersburg article on vrhich 
we have just been commenting in an admiring spirit 
for its exposure of our sinful and horrid lust of terri- 
tory in that part of the world. The Muscovite Jack- 
in-office, or rather in semi-office, began it by taunting 
the Boumans with beiug ' patronised ' by the Western 
Powers, and with actually aspiring after Western 
civilisation ; a deadly evil whereof Russia is detvr- 
mined to resist the spread among them. The 
Eomanit of Bucharest, the organ of the moderate 
Liberal party in Roumania (strictly speaking, not the 
lomanul let us say by the way, any more than the 
fbladet of Copenhagen, for the ' 'i ' is merely 
suffixed definite article, after the fashion of the 
idinavian languages, of Albanian, and of Btil- 
replies to this malevolent nonsense in an 
fjixcellent article, firm and resolute in its substance, 
while quite temperate in its manner. We ourselves 
derived an especial satisfaction from this article, as it 
entirely corroborates in every respect the view taken 
>y ourselves as to the relations of Koumania to 
rUBsia and Turkey respectively, in our article uf 
Fovember 30. The moderate Koaman Liberals see 
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that their country is eet in the very jaws of Bosaia, 
that their connection with Turkey rests on no 
intrinsic and organic fact whatever, but is a mere 
diplomatic fiction, which has always been worked to 
the mutual detriment and embarrasemfiit both of 
Turkey and Boumania, in proportion to the prepon- 
derance of anti-Turkish, in other words of Russianj 
diplomacy since the Crimean peace, in all European 
consultations at the sick mau's bedside; and tha^ 
unless time be gained, their country is necessarily and 
irrevocably doomed to perish as a free State, npon th*] 
very Erst forward movement made by Bussia t^ realin, 
the influence she has eorued by vigorous intrigtw 
among her kindred populations south of the Danube, 
in the rear of Roumania. It is no wonder that all * 
Roumans of sense and foresight look anxiously to the 
West for support, for their blood and their speech 
and their national soul are of the West and not ' 
of the East. Here at least we should look for sin- 
cerity of action between Eugland and France, who 
cannot possibly have any separate iiiteresta on the 
Lower Danube ; and here England may subordinate 
her action to that of France with the most perfect 
justice and propriety, for France may fairly take the 
lead in guiding the civilisation of a young Latin race 
struggling to shake itself free from an otherwise im- 
pending doom. The Russians themselves defy lUp , 
aud cliallenge the rights of Western civilisation on 
Roumanic ground. Let us together meet then i 
honestly, not with the mutual distrust and insincerity 
of the wretched Crimean and post-Crimean days. 

The devil hoe no more delectable treat in this world 
than the sight of a little boy, with a huge hulking 
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brother at his ba«k, snubbing, kicking, hair-pulling, 
and generally maltreating and vilipending another 
little boy without a big brother. This sight is wit^ 
nesaed to perfection in the Eastern peninsula. Servia,/ 
etrong in the eneouragement, or rather, in this par-l 
ticular case, the direct provocation, of her big brother 
in the North, has turned upon the Roiiman Moderates, 
and is bullying them with as keen a relish as little 
Master Wackford when he used to kick the shins of 
the new arrivals at Dotheboys. The Belgrade national 
organ threatens them, quotes their ancestral Latin 
tongue at them, and tells them to mind what they 
are about if they still go on hankering after the West, 
after having been treated as brothers and ' over- 
whelmed with kindness ' by Slavs. Surely this is 
delicious, and Squeers all over. ' He never loved me ; 
he never loved Mrs. Squeers ; he never loved Wack- 
ford, who is nest door but one to a cherubim.' The 
same paper, in a very well-vmtten article, turns the 
lials of its wrath upon another Latin race, the French ; 
one less safe to tackle, even at Belgrade. In this we 
read, for the first time, of a very significant speech 
delivered by M. de Moustier before leaving Constan- 
tinople, in which he seems to have spoken in dis- 
respectful terms of the actual political capacity of 
Eastern Christians, and particularly of the Greeks ; 
using with regard to these last a very happy phrase, 
the truth of which no one who has not been to Athens 
and learnt Greek can possibly realise, or will ever 
believe. All that independent Greece has done, he 
said, is to create an educated proletariat. ' Edu- 
cated ' is not the right word to use, for it implies 
mural training, which is the one thing wanting 
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to Greeks, but we cannot diverge npon this point just 
now. The Belgrade paper, in following the cue of 
the Russian miso-Frank, says nothing remarkable in 
the way of further commentary, except to volunteer 
the amazing statement that the Greeks saved the 
West from being overrun by the Turks. WeU, 
John Sobieski was a Greek, no doubt. His country 
is down now, and any creature can fling up his heels 
in its face. 

Two points in the * Times'* correspondent's letter 
stand over for examination. One of these is the 
alleged inability of the Servians and Russians to read 
and understand one another's books. On this ex- 
treme statement we cannot imdertake to pronounce 
specifically or do more than contribute materials to 
a more precise decision. The other refers to the 
charge of hybridity both in blood and in speech 
brought against the Rouman race — a charge which 
is exactly as much and as little true, and as little 
significant, as in the case of the modern English. 

PERFIDIOUS ENGLAND IN TURKEY. 
January 17, 1867. 

There never was the least occasion to take any serious 
notice of that charge of territorial ambition in Turkey 
which the Russians thought fit to throw in our teeth 
the other day as being so notorious. Its author, 
being official, must necessarily have written with the 
most entire and profound disbelief in such an accu- 
sation, and only brought it forward for certain defi- 
nite objects of his own. If he really did base it upon 
any actual reports of the Russian corps diplomatique. 




IwU we can say is, that the sooner the Foreign Office 
at St. Petersburg recalls its ambaaaadors, the ht- ttor 
for its own interests. The thing was simply absuril, 
and good for being laughed at, and accordbigly we did 
our best to make game of it. But it is a matter ot 
real and serious regret to see the same sort of silli- 
ness in French newspapers, and to feel that, being 
written more or less in good faith, it represents the 
precipitate misconception of an over-suapicioua friend 
rather than the intentional vice of an adveraary or 
ill-wisher. Public writers on the Continent, and 
notably in France, take instinctively to paxtitioning 

» Turkey, and are always giving away Constantinople 
:to somebody or other as naturally as the young duck- 
ling scuffles into the nearest pond. Their news- 
papers train their young hands by making them par- 
tition Turkey, juet as ours train them by making them 
review Tupper and analyse the working man. In 
this spirit the Avenir Natitmal has just composed a 
Russian note, alleged to be addressed to the French 
Government, inviting it to accede to a partition of 
Turkey on a truly grand scale. This was first of aU 
conceived by a Berlin paper, which was content to 
attribute it to Russia as a mere project or desire, but 
by the time it got to Paris it took consistency and 
^rew into an actual diplomatic note, after the fiLshion 
of the three black crows in the old story. Any man 
can fill out the details of the partition for himself, 
for there ts nothing new about them, any more than 
there is anything true. Yet we cannot pass silently 
I arrangement whereby Greece is to have Epirus, 
vhile Turkey is to keep Albania. Just so ; and when 
! ourselves come under distribution according to 
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the principle of nationalities, we shall doubtless hear 
that Denmark is to have Caledonia while we shall 
be allowed to keep Scotland, and that Cambria must 
be giTcn up to Ireland, while we may retain Wales- 
One is simply awe-stricken at the thought of hnman 
beings existing who are capable of imagining this sta£^ 
of vrriting it down in black and white, of copjring it, 
and of putting fidth in it. But the Avtnir NationaPs 
canard is bnt a Teiy feeble bird compared with the 
Liberie. The Liberie has fonnd ont all abont the 
plot. This is a dreadfdl one. Russia and England, 
joined in common political interest by the teuct that 
the heirs of their respective crowns are the husbands 
of sisters, together with Prussia, Russia's ready tool 
and our cordial ally, have all put their heads together 
for the incredibly unholypurpose of partitioning, swal- 
lowing, digesting, and chylifying everything at the 
other side of Europe. Here, again, there is no use say- 
ing what each is to have — that sort of thing is usually 
left to sub-editors, who can always work it out with 
an atlas, and generally do so ; but at any rate, poor 
France, having no nubile Prince to the fore, has to 
be left out in the cold. This part of the plot is cer- 
tainly the more powerful canard of the two — the drake 
or male bird as it were. Between them they have 
engendered M. Emile de Girardin. The article of 
three columns which this ingenious gentleman has 
written has not come over here in full, so we cannot 
^ive a good account of it. It would seem, however, 
that the plot view is not alien to him ; only with 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright exercising the motive 
power upon England rather than the sister prin- 
cesses' husbands. If anybody is disposed to repine 
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at M. EmiJe de Girardio, he had better go and read 
M. Saint^Marc Girardin, who has been doing much 
Ticarioiis ' groaning ' on behalf of the oppressed 
Eastern Christians up and down the French press for 
the last ten years, after which he will be thankful 
forM. Emile. 

Now it is impossible to look upon this sort of 
writing, which serves to embody a sincere mistrust 
of England in a mythological form, as a mere 
absurdity and nothing else. Enghind and France 
have ahnost always been alienated from one another 
in Turkey by a tradition of undying mutual jealousy, 
no doubt handed down from a period of actual war, 
but so cherished and worked by the diplomatic agents 
of each country, great and small, as at times even 
to force the hands and determine the policy of their 
official superiors at head-quarters. The French, 
actively scheming in more than one province for the 
substitution of their own supreme influence at the 
expense of Turkish authority, may be held mainly 
responsible for this; but it must be borne in mind 
that the diplomatic dictatorship exercised, not always 
in moderation, by England at Constantinople for 
many years, merely through the personal ascendency 
of one man, was not an easy thing for a French 
Cabinet to bear. All this antagonism is now slowly 
dying out with the bulk of the people in each country j 
yet not steadily, nor in an equal ratio. In so far as 
national action is concerned, we have bodily aban- 
doned the now lifeless and always hand-to-moath I 
policy identified with Lord Palmerston, which ( 
at iU best was all diplomacy and no Btatesmanslun. 
and we are casting it away like a dead carcase, ■ 
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mnch cheap virtue and over-demonstratiye revilings. 
The French, disapproving of it in English hands, are 
to all appearance readily taking it np in their own, 
bnt infusing a soul and a purpose into it, now that 
by the collapse of Austria they find themselves fiekce 
to face with a Power — with two Powers, it may be 
said — which thre^iten altogether to eclipse their own 
ascendency in Europe. So completely do we seem to 
have mutually transferred our Eastern policies that 
there may even arise some risk of our disobliging 
France by overdoing our neutrality ; yet perhaps that 
is the best of the two alternatives. With the one 
possible exception of Egypt, a country having no 
essential connection with Turkey Proper, there is no 
point in which our interests in the Levant can be 
said possibly to diverge, or to present the shadow of 
mutual antagonism. It is not too much to say, in 
one word, that the Eastern Question, by which we 
meaujihe question whether new indigenous Stat es ar e 
to a rise in Turkey by natural growth or by pre matur e 
convulsion artificially excited from without, simply 
exists at all only by reason of the diplomatic jealousy 
and insincerity which has always prevailed between 
us in the Levant, notoriously so just after the Crimean 
peace. But for this, there would be no two minds 
in Western Europe about this swollen windbag of an 
Eastern Question. With us assuredly those jealousies 
are dead or dying. It is, therefore, all the more re- 
grettable to come upon the traces of their vitality in 
French opinion. Frenchmen on platforms, like other 
people, commit themselves to the inculcation of each 
and all the items of the aggregate doctrine of their 
platform ; and therefore it matters the less if Ultra- 
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montaneB or Reds imagine vain things about ua in 
this way, for they meaii to hit us anyhow. But one 
does not like to see these things in papers of some 
weight, free from bias, or coming from literary men 
of distinction. It is not comfortable for sincere ad- 
vocates of a thorough understanding with France to 
realise thus perforce how deep-rooted in many per- 
fectly honest French minds is the suspicion of some 
transcendently selfish and sinister motive at the 
bottom of, for example, our one standard proof of lui- 
setfishness, the surrender of the Ionian Islands. The 
Ionian gentry and tradesmen may, and indeed do, 
doubt whether it waa xmselfish ; and with much fair- 
ness from their point of view, having built their 
honses and generally invested their capital on the 
faith of our maintenance of a trust for some time at 
least ; but we know that our own motive was su- 
premely just and unselfish in so far as our conscience 
was concerned, whatever may have been our miscon- 
ception of the cose. But the over-clever people who 
are always analysing our motives in the continental 
press viiil see nothing in it but an interested homage 
to the Greeks — a sa«ritice to the rising sun for 
propitiation, and, of course, for the ultimate gift of 
territory. Dulness has its remedies, but this over- 
clevemeas is as incurable as love. 



Junuarjai, 1867. 

That is a curious telegram about Bnssian agents 

in Croatia agitating and distributing money. At 

first sight it looks like an ordinary shave, but open 

a^tation carried on by Bussian H^ents in on or^ 

. gonised European empire is rather too serious it 
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matter to announce by telegraph in a merely offhand 
and random way. To be understood properly, this 
story should be taken in connection with a curious 
little extract from an Athenian letter which appeared 
in the * Globe' of Friday last, apparently either 
written in EngUsh by a Greek, or translated into 
English unidiomatically, and with manifest traces of 
a foreign original. This is obscure in itself, but it 
is the complement of the Pesth report. It represents 
the Greeks as looking with great anxiety to Servia 
and Croatia, that being the quarter from whence the 
Turks are likely to be most seriously attacked when 
the well-brewed storm is allowed to burst. Now 
Croatia hjis nothing whatever to do with Turkey in 
regard to its current politics. It is with Austria 
that it has to do, not with Turkey. But its in- 
habitants, like all the South Slavonians of one blood 
and speech under Austrian rule, sympathise with 
their fellows under Ottoman rule, and desire to see 
their liberation. As yet this has been a matter of 
aspiration alone, not of practical policy. Austria, 
always anxious for quiet in this part of the world, is 
more than ever anxious for breathing time in her 
present crippled condition. But Austria's difficulty 
is Russia's opportunity. Russia now has the power / 
of putting so strong a pressure upon Austria by' 
means of the South Slavonians, seemingly working 
in their own interest alone, and doing so honestly to 
some extent, as to compel her to modify or abandon 
her old conservative policy in the East; and the 
present report must be understood as an indication 
and measure of the pressure and of the resistance to 
it. If official pressure fails, unofficial pressure has 
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to be tried. The Greeks who look to Servia and 
Croatia know nothing of those countries, and simply 
look as they are taught to look. The reverberation 
of this report from Athena is an additional evidence 
of design on the part of Russia — one which it is 
Tery necessary to point out, not, of course, for the 
sake of advocating any action on our part, but for 
the sake of clearing our sight and rectifying our 
knowledge of current events. Ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred really believe that Kussia defini- 
tively renounced her past policy of aggression on the 
Banube because her armies were beaten in the 
Crimean war and because her open diplomacy has 
been comparatively quiet ever since. That is the 
greatest of delusions. What she has done ha« been 
simply to change her instruments and adopt a fat 
more e&ectnal method of operation, that is all. 



STOBMY PETRELS ON THE DANUBE. 

Jadou; 22. IS6T- 

The Paris correspondent of the ' Telegraph ' forgets 

I whether or not he ever told the world that, if the 

, war between Aostria and Prussia had lasted three 

I weeks longer, 60,000 Wallacbian troops were to have 

\ inarched across Hongary to the demolition of the 

devoted old empire, under the command of a Ganbol- 

dian general of 1860, a man of great capacity and 

nnlimited eonrage, to whom tbe Hosj>odar liad handed 

over his forces. This is the first time we have ever 

I heard of this story, and before saying a word 1 

I we hasten to congratulate the Euip»ror nt his £ 

b from Ko imminent and deadly a [icrih We ftcQ j 
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to hoar of it now, not perhaps bo maoh for the ralae 
of tile liifitoriL-ol &ct as for the illuscratioD it affords 
yf the principl*} that a man is capable of believing 
and repeating anything on a subject which lies alto- 
gether out of hie knowledge, and conseqaeatly ont of 
the range of his natnnU belief or diBhelicf. Aa ' onr 
rorrcspondents ' go, they know nothing whaterer of 
the elements of things in Roamania, and are not 
iKinnd to do oo in a general way unless sent there. 
Thojr oimply tJike Uiinga on trust, not knowing whetfa^ 
what tlioy say is likely or unlikely, possible or im- 
possible ; and there is no great harm in their so 
doing. Unfortunately as wo over here know nothing 
ulrout Itoumania either, there is no way of conrey- 
liig to our readers any senso of the full absurdity 
tif this story. That can only be realised, among 
[ii'iiplii in Knglaiid, by the gentlemen who hold con- 
IriKits for bridging and paving the Prini^ipalities, by 
I>Hnubiaii ciinsuls on leave, if there are any, and 
by Mr. Di'inolrins Ghiea, who is now completing 
his stmlii'S at Wellington College; a young gen- 
tinman who is probably aware how far his fiither, 
Um heading miin in the Rouraan Government la«t 
sninnit>r, had 00,000 armed and disciplined children 
of tho legionaries to dispose of, and whether, if he 
hud, ho would have handed them bodily over to any 
Hungarian in (laribaldi's service. The capacious and 
(iiiuriigouiiit (.liu-ibaldian alluded to, must be either 
(loncml IMrr or Uoneral Eber. One, if not both, of 
tlioso gentlemen ocrtainly went to Bucharest last 
ler, and certainly did so with the object of 
eing what wiis to bo done in the way of (treating an 
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means of a g^nd Magyaro-Rouman combination, 
with the disembodied spirit of Koaautli — who appears 
now to have departed this political life — floating over 
the waters of the two discordant nationalities for 
once nnited in a harmonious ctirreiit. And there is 
no doubt that a great many people exist who pnt 
implicit faith in what these gentlemen may say or do, 
and who sincerely believe them capable of creating 
60,000 WaJlachian troops out of nothing at all in 
three weeks. We do not. Even with all their known 
skill in sowing dragon's teeth, we do not believe that 
they can make armed men spring out of the soil. 
Their value is not as maJcei-s of revolutions, but as 
indicators of revolutions. They are the stormy petrels 
of Southern and Eastern Europe, and are good for 
l>eing watched as weather-warnings or storm-signals, 
like Admiral Fitzroy's. In this way the more they 
are studied and observed the better. Under the word 
' Ttirr' there is a very instructive memoir in ' Men of 
the Time,' which makesno secret of the nndergroand 
visits of that restless warrior to the Principalities, 
We suppose it is hardly necessary to say to any 
member of the present Rouman Government, Itic 
[ mj/er (or nither rMber) ttt, hunc lu, Romnne, caveto. 



THE QUEEN'S SPEECH ON TnEKEY. 
FebrnnrjT. 1867. 
To say that ' discontent, prevailing in some pro- 
I vincea of the Turkish Empire, has broken out in 
J actual insurrection in Crete,' is simply to put tlie cart 
I before the horse, if by discontent is meant any 
I recent modification of sentiment which has become 
I politically tangible in any shape. Discontent of a 
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1 pa»Te kind exists, iKvt in some, bat in all the 
fif^irincet of the Turkish Empire; it has always 
done 90, and alwmjs will do so, until the Empire is 

, eased off; reaemUing in this respect other empires 
which rest on the domination of a conquering race. 

* Bat this discontent, so fiu- from being at the root of 
the Cretan insorrection, or being connected with the 
Cretan insurrection as a determining cause, has not 
eren attempted to respond to the call of the Cretan 
insurrection in any way, in spite of all the efforts 
which have been made to create such responsiye 
movements in the most barefaced defiance of treaty 
obligation, and international morality. On the con- 
trary, tlie Thessalian cultiTators hare shown the 
utmost aversion to the Fenian Klephtie band who 
have established themselves during the past winter 
at the hamlet of Petrilo, in the heart of the Agrafa 
mountains, a mile or two within the Turkish frontier, 
and who call themselves the ProTisional Government 
of insurgent Thessaly. Their position is more inac- 
cessible moi-ally than even materially, for it is girt 
on the Turkish side by high and impracticable 
mountains, and cannot be approached from the valley 
without what would be called, and eagerly resented 
as, a violation of the Greek frontier. From this 
stronghold the so-called insurgents descend into the 
plains, sweep up the flocks and herds of the Christian 
cultivators, and recruit their ranks with the homeless 
and ruined men, whom the Turkish authorities on 
the spot, taken by surprise, are unable to protect. 
Similar proceedings in 1854, worked out on a large 
>, with the whole resources of King Otho's 
mment, were not recognised at that time as an 
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insurrection, because Europe would not have it. In 
1867, however, the moat naked brigandage, undia- 
guisedly carried on from without, and not from with- 
m> \s coming to be considered as a spontaneous 
insurrection, because it has called itself a political 
movement, and Europe chooses to confirm that as- 
HumptioQ. Yet Englishmen need not go farther than 
across St. Gfeorge's Channel, if they want to realise 
the position, apparently so paradoxical in Tbessaly, 
of a rural population dissatisfied with a Government 
iilien in its eyes, yet not dissatisfied to the point of 
rising against it, nor even perhaps disposed in the 
aggregate to join any invading force calling on it to 
rise. If people wish to learn the truth about the 
state of the Thessalian frontier, and not merely to 
pamper their preconvictions, they can find it in the 
Blue-books of 18-54. Elsewhere, the mass of Turkey, 
■ — in other words, the Bulgarian population— is as 
tranquil as ever, in spite of the audacious falsehood 
repeated or invented six weeks ago by a Vienna 
paper, in which the incidents of Arkadi were bodily 
transferred to a monastery on the Lower Danube. 
Of Servia we say nothing, because it stands outside 
of Turkey as much as Greece for all practical pur- 
poses. 
I Oar Government is in much the same difficulty 
I with regard to the forthcoming Cretan Blue-book, as 
it was in 1854 with regard to the Greek Blue-book of 
that year. It was then impossible to enter fully into 
t the details of the frontier incursions into Turkey, and 
I the direct filibustering of the Greek Government, 
I without placing the criminality of King Otho in so 
I glaring a light aa to moke it an unavoidable duty to 
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punisli him in a far more serious way than by the 
occupation of his capital by an allied force; and 
the Blue-book bears evident traces of having been 
weakened accordingly. The case is just the same in 
Crete. Prom a sense of the impossibiliiy of coercing 
or checking the Greek committees, there is consider- 
able risk lest undue stress be laid on the merely 
general causes of discontent or passive disaffection 
shared by Cretan Christians with other Christians 
and many Mahometans all over Turkey, while no 
stress at all is laid on the actual determining cause 
of the outbreak. Yet this is the one thing necessary 
for the public to know. How far is Greek propagan- 
dism responsible for this insurrection ? — and by pro- 
pagandism we mean the importation of artillery and 
rifles, things which do not rise from the earth of 
themselves for insurgent patriots. Were these ever 
smuggled in under the shelter of foreign protection? 
Was the British flag ever abused in this way by 
lonians, during our protectorate ? Did the foreign 
consuls interfere systematically to prevent the Turks 
from either stopping this by force, or raising a ques- 
tion on the subject by an appeal to the guaranteeing 
Powers ? Did the consular interference for the pur- 
pose of conciliation on the eve of the present outbreak 
have any other effect than that of tying the Turks' 
hands behind their own back, and enabling the insur- 
gents to make their own arrangements, and select the 
most favourable defensive ground in the mountains, 
for the stiniggle which they were determined to force 
on ? If these things be true, they should be recorded 
as true ; and it will then be nothing but wilful blind- 
ness or wilful suppression to dwell mainly or solely 
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on Ottoman misgoremment and Cretan patriotism 
as alike the immediate and the final cause of the 
outbreak. Nor will it then be fair to talk of the 
' enormous odds ' on tiie aide of the Turks. Those 
odds were far more than counterbalanced if the Turks 
were hampered by the consuls, and if the insurrec- 
tion was openly recruited from without with impunity. 
We are free to say this, for we have always done 
even supembundant justice to the bravery of the 
insurgents in the iield. 
' The causes of the insurrection will never be under- 
stood without a full and unmutilated account of the 
events of 1858, never once referred to at that time, 
either in ParUament or the press, which must be 
found in the reports of the able and experienced, 
public servant who was sent on a special commission 
to the island in the autumn of that year. The events 
of 1858 turn in a great measure on a low couaular 
intrigue, conducted against an enlightened Turkish 
Governor and the British Consul, both of whom were 
its victims. 

I PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ABOUT TLTIKEY. 

I FfbruaryS. 1867. 

r Some weeks ago the ' Times ' was publicly decorated 

with garlands by the Athenians in return for having 

admitted that, if they wanted Crete, and if Crete 

wanted them, there was no reason why these two 

I ahould not be united in turbulent wedlock, as it would 

I Hot make any difference to us or to anybody con- 

' cemed, both parties included, Greek and Turk, being 

worthless alike. It tossed Crete scornfully to the 

clamorous multitude as a bone to a dog. The cere- 
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ciociT f£ ^rymzibiz ibe * limef * mm kin^e be«ii 
e:3kr2£. hzA h k tc* lie re^gr^nad tisas it 
de^eribed bj hx «orres<*codm. H<iiv does 
a z«e«7japeT ? Ab Aikeniazi December mofoid imxdb 
s^jfij e:r/^igh. ikfven vy weare a garland saficieBi 
{^jT Hmt Of <m sheiet : mni tbe ck«ed sheet, Iblded 
as traiifniirtiEd per p:«^ wciold zk4 be impcwn^ oi 
capable of dolj cereiiiosiiijQs tresatznait. IKd tbef 
crcnrn the ffnpplement, the se<»:*ikd colmiiii. and the 
binhnieath-azid-inarTiagie c*>Inixiiu as weD^ The 
lattier will, xkj doabt. hare t«i> anncumce the aospicioiis 
union whenerer it does take place, and must hsTe 
beien honoured accordinglT. But if ther decotmted 
the * Times' with garlands for its contemptuous 
admiasio&s, the I^aft thej can now do is to canonise 
it for its loring smiles of la^t Monda^r s article, assur- 
ing them of its having all along wished that Cr^te 
might have been allowed to associate its destinies 
with the Hellenic kingdom : and, indeed, there are 
manj worse saints than the ' Times,' in the orthodox 
Eastern calendar. If we c<:*ald quite satisfy our own 
minds that Crete would be the better for such asso- 
ciation of its destinies, or that its original natural 
instinct in cold blood ever was to be so annexed, or 
that it would stav for a single week so annexed, we 
should be onlv too glad to echo the wish, and thus 
luight come in for a share of garlands ourselves ; for 
which we are bound to own that our size is much 
U-tter fitted than the * Times.' But it is of proverbs 
rather tlian garlands than we meant to write. Our 
contemporary, apparently basing its judgment on 
the curiously relentless ferocity which old Mustapha 
Pasha is showing in the suppression of the insurrec- 
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Ion, notably in the transportation of the Greek vohm- 

teers to their own country, has ruled tliat the Turkish 

Poremnient requires stem treatment at the hands 

' tlie Western Powers, in order to enforce clem- 

mcy towards the vanquished population. This ia 

; uToiig, and it is very prudent, because if you 

lit to show that you have ^it coercive power 

E left in you, it is wise to exercise it on the weakest 

^object you can find. But it ia rather a gratuitous 

ssumption thus to make a giant out of Turkish re- 

ributive ferocity, merely to kill your giant. How- 

that is locally authorised by the Turkish 

jToverb which says that ' three things are utterly I 

nercilesa : Time, tire, and the Sultan.' Now where, 

1 the name of fortune, did the ' Times ' fish up this 

roverb ? Negative assertions are not safe aaaertiona ; 

it we venture to declare with the utmost confidence, 

t there is no such a Turkish proverb in existence ; 

; for the matter of that, could there be, for our 

»nception of time in this sense ia foreign to Turks, 

have no single word to express it in tlieir 

language. In like case they would say Destiny, or 

t to a phrase like the revolution of days. Pon- 

C dering on this matter, and wondering whether the 

' Times " would have taken the trouble to invent a 

proverb with a blunt point after the fashion of our 

B Oriental novelists, we came by accident across the 

wlish pamphlet containing extructs from Lord 

Umerston's speech on the Greek frontier, made when 

1 Opposition, and quoted in an earUer part of the 

tide, of which, both in regard to knowledge and to 

m, the less said the better, nnd wliich might * 

nave been let to rest in peace, wi,' li ■ ' TT '.-..' 

VOL. t. K 
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reports which the Viennese were going to despatcli 
on the following Monday night. As stories go in 
South- Eastern Europe there is nothing very inconsis^ 
tent in this. There is nothing new in a conspiracy 
at Bucharest ; were it not for the emphatic contra- 
diction we should be inclined to say that there is 
nothing true in the present story, and we are pretty 
sure that we shall not let it matter much to us. But 
why are they always at it in Boumania ? What is it 
they want ? Not a year passes but what the flower 
of the Daco-Eoman youth is either conspiring, about 
to conspire, or emerging from conspiracy against the 
authorities of the period. The conspiracies are de- 
tached, disconnected, idiopathic ; they are personal, 
not national, and differ thereby from the solid con- 
tinuous orjmnic labours of the modem Greek or 
modem Irish Hetaerists, who deyote their whole lives 
to sedition, priyy conspiracy, and rebellion with as 
fixed and definite a piu-jwse as so many young Hanni- 
bals. But the Wallachs seem to conspire for yery 
wantonness of spirit and love of conspiracy for its own 
sake as a pastime, not for its objects. They are like 
the poor little tender ailing lamb of their own most 
1 >vely popular ballad ; no grass will please them, and 
their bleat is never hushed — 

Gurd nu 'i mai taco, earba nu 'i mai j>lace. 

What can it be that they want ? We in Europe, at 
one time wont to interpret events in the South-East 
according to the dipluuiatic method, and to refer all 
disorder to Russia, are now content with the simpler 
aid more Christian expedient of referring it to 
Tiu-kish sinfulness ; and we thus love to see in the 
pious General Floresco and the exemplary youth of 
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Biicliarest 30 many orthodox brethren etniggliiif^ 
against the odious and oppressive yoke of the infidel. 
But this will not always do, and we must renounce 
the virtue of Christian antipathy in the present caae; 
for did not Mr. Darby Griffith himself tell us the 
other night that he bus just broken the yoke P The 
course which he recommended last year, said he, has 
been carried out., and the Principalities have now 
been entirely liberated from Turkish intervention, A 
dim light begins to dawn on the subject as one reatls 
these words, and we think we see why they are now 
conspiring at Bucharest. The movement is an obscm^ 
Darbyit* movement. Havin}^ reaped so much bencEt 
■from the recommendations of Mr. Darby Griffith, they 
naturally ask for more, like Oliver Twist. They have 
had an inch of Mr. Darby Griffith, and now they 
-want an ell. We do not see why they should not 
have him for Hospodar, nor need they be ashamed 
of agitating openly for it. He would be the man of 
all others to fructify Prince Napoleon's idea of a 
Danubian Confederation with a slice of Bulgaria in 
it, and he would contribute puiasantly to the establish- 
ment of a good understanding with Servia — a country 
where they notoriously have faith in him, think much 
of him, and actually quote him in exlento; a thing 
nobody does in England, not even his constituents. 

SUn'h Z. 1P67. 
To lit ^Uor of the Paix Hxia. Guhttb. 

8IE, — The observations of your Paris corresjion- 
deut npon the view taken in Franct- t.f rbe impending 
Eastern Question, dandled and titUIitUi* 
bto active uxiHletice by the vager UK 
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Such reasons are not difficult to nsi^ertain. 
are clear enough to anybody who has taken : 
pains to observe, even desultorily, much more { 
consecutively, the historical foreground of events j 
these countries ever since the Crimean peace, I 
diplomatic background as disclosed in Blue-boon 
and the mysterious subways uf nndergriiund i 
— ways which, dark as they are, are yet not iutpossiid 
to trace for those who know that no mole sinks 1 
shafts without throwing np his molehill, and ' 
understands how and where to look for the snrf 
signs without risk of taking them for mountains, 
glauce at any common map of these countries 1 
sufficiently illustrate the case. Turkey will i 
sun-euder Belgrade, simply because the fortress J 
Belgrade is the only guarantee that she posaesq 
against the unconcealed aggressive projects of S 
in another direction. The Western Powers ha 
is tnie, offered her the guarantee of their j 
iidviee, and have promised, or rather, so far aa one 
sees, have held out a sort of distant hope, that if 
Turkey pledges herself to attain perfection all of a 
sudden, and to put her house into a snperhuni 
state of order within twenty-four hours, they i| 
their part may give way so far as actually to impr4 
a policy of moderation on Servia in the interestaJ 
peace — more especially of peace during the sum 
of 1867. But the obstinate infidels do not see it] 
this light. They want to preserve Turkey, 
preserve peace ; and aa peace rather than Turkey] 
avowed as the object of the solicitude nf the Westa 
Powers, the Turks prefer to hold on by their mate 
guarantee, even if tinancially bankrupt in the e 
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as tliey probably wiU be. But tLey prefer bnnVruptcy 
to yiviaectii)ii on tlie iliasecting table of a Paris or 
Vienna coimcU-boanl, with the alteruative of beinjj 
worried to death on the spot while their hands are 
being tied behind their backs. 

Tlie SerriflHH make no secret of their intention, 
which is not so unnatural a one, after all. They do 
not conceal it, but glory in i1 ; and they have or- 
ganised theniselvea, or rather have been organised, 
for their purpose with efficiency and thoroughness. 
That may be briefly pointed out. The south-western 
portion of Servia is separated by little more than a 
Bcore of uiile3 from Montenegro and its dependent 
clans of fighting men. If this slight Mussulman 
barrier, unprotected by any adequate military defence, 
were once broken down, the whole province of Bosnia 
with the Herzegovine would be cut off from Turkey 
and flooded with Christian insurgents. Its warlike 
Sfnssulman population — disaffected, it is true, towards 
A centralising and reforming, to say nothing of a 
Tery exacting and tax-gathering, Turkey, yet ready 
to rally instantly to the now dormant war-cry of the 
faith and the empire in danger — woidd be paralysed 
and exposed to be destroyed in detail. Servia having 
utnirst her bounds and surged over, the Montenegrins 
rould not allow any pledges to stand in the way of 
lining them, nor indeed would it be other than 
icnlous to expect it in the full tide of roused 
I, of cupidity and fanaticism. The intervening 
!uBSulman population would then be swept awu 
lut the Servians will think twice of flinging 
?Itc8 across the southern frontier in thU i 
lUg as they are controlled by a first-chw8 fi.-rt 
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their rear. The first role of strategy ui'l tl)« fiis 
law of uUore are the reaaoos of the Turkuh retentiaa 
of Belgrade. Their firet object, therefo««. is to ge 
rid of the fortress. For this purpose dipknascT bi^ 
been set Id motum. Since 18>>6 Russia has dtniQ 
nothing above-board in Torkej, with one uxceptiuB 
in I8W; but she has shown singular dexterity ia 
putting her own work of dislocation into the b 
of other Powers exactly at the right moment, aUoir* 
ing the strong ones to delude tbemsekes with th^ 
belief that they are acting in their own special of 
collective interests, and compelling the weaker < 
in the hour of collapse and humiliation to do 1 
behests and to refuse at their peril. Under I 
last circumstancea, accordingly, AustriiL has under^ 
taken the initiative in pressing the Servian claim! 
npon the Porte, being driven to do so in older t^ 
relieve herself of the pressure applied for the pnrpoiai 
by Bussia through her Slavonic and particularly ht 
Ruthenian provinces, a pressure instantly withdraw: 
at the moment of compliance. That it w 

iquiousuesa to Russia, and not regard for Servia, i 
determined this reversal of the traditional policy a 
Austria is vouched for by the fact that it was accom 
panied, or shortly followed, by a proposition made t 
Europe for a revision of the treaties of 1 856 in &toi:| 
of Russia ; in other words, for the reconstrnotioii Q 
, the Black Sea fleet. France has been drawn into t 
present vortex with her eyes open. She haa t 
up her mind, to all appearance, that when such a 
alternative is definitively put before her. it is moa 
profitable. Iwcause it is ootwiirdly more glorion 
ftUly to gnpport Servia than fully to support Turbc 
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1 each and ererr claim that the Seiriaiis majr ai^. 
TVance ought to know ; for she has tried each polkv 
two or three times over at Belgrade since ISaC, with 
a Boeceasion of six or bctcd consuls. Unatabltf as 
water, she excelled with none. She failed to carry 
her sapport of Turkey, when on the Turkish tack, 
□P to the self-evident point of damming up Servian 
ubuleDce at its fountain head, aa she might have 
me in the revolntion of 1858, by a vigorous initia- 
When on the ultra-Servian tack she could 
Hither foresee nor avert the dismissal of Colonel 
Itond^ne, the French officer who was for some tinio 
1 Minister of War, and who raised and organ- 
ised the Servian militia for undisguiaedly aggresBive 
purposes. When this gentleman had done their 
work, the Servians got rid of him. A special French 
influence in Servia, concurrent with or paramount to 
I tiiat of Russia, is a chimera. But if the workman- 
^Mbip be French, it is quite practicable to proclaim it 
^Bb such to the world with due ostentation. France, 
^HSierefore, has joined and reiterated the present de- 
^inand, and is now quite ready either for peaceful 
diplomatic dismemberment in Turkey, or for war, 
and a more profitable Mexico within six days' steam 
of Tonlon. 

We have nothing to do with it all. Any active . 
sapport of Turkey after the old Palmerstonian fauhion 
B many days too late, and would onl)' aggravate the 
Blatter. Our Foreign Minister exactly represents 
e present temper of the nation ; negative, critical, 
dons for knowledge, and by no means inclined to^ 
nt op with lies and cries as all answer to its ci? £ 
Igbt. Accordingly we, too, are going along witt 
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the otiiers, but. only for tlie sake of European i 
nimity. Still we are all iit one now, as far as a 
is cotiGemed ; we have come round and adopted I 
Russian diagnosis of the sick man, and liave % 
the necessary aiTangementa to prevent hia ever li 
ing Ilia bed. We hare raised the Eastern Qaestai 
at last> and are f^oing to ' solve ' it in friendly coi 
pany. Turkey is to be split up by two wedgea, ' 
hammered from the north, the other from the soun 
The Servian wedge, unlike the Greek wedge, dll 
not concern us directly. But if one is 
into Turkey, ao also is the other. Events will 1 
precipitated, for the wedges are aiive^ self-acti 
and keen in their own work ; so that the bamn 
one day ere long, must step in and realise. In t 
case we need not enquire into whose hands Belgi 
or Varna may fall ; we shall have to direct our aotil 
wai-d gaze to much-vexed Crete — the great islai 
with its unrivalled hurbour, lying athwart the raotij 
of the Archipelago, which commojids the ■ 
Eastern Mediterranean, Egj-pt included. There, 1 
last, is the point where we may wake to find thaj 
nerve of interest touched in the day of iiniversaJ \ 
crash and scramble. If Belgrade is surrendere 
that evil day may be staved off for a whole year fl 
more. Meanwhile, the Servians are night and k 
casting cannon at Kragnjevatz ; they have conti 
for 400,000 okes of powder ; they have been expectil 
45,000 needle-guns ; the youth of the university dq 
from four to six daily ; they can hardly be held l 
till the moment for commencing the campaign inde- 
pendently is ready, and they are only afraid that the 
Porte should give in and spoil the outbreak. 
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THE urssuN despatcuis. 

Uanh U, I8(i7. 

\ The despatchea adtlresaed by the Hussion Foreign 
nister to Baron Briinnow, composecf origina.lly in 
ranch, translated into Russian for the Russian press, 
thence retranslated into some language of 
iTeBtern Europe, have jiist mude thair appearance in 
newspapers, after having been sunimarised by 
Hegraph sevei-al days ago. We presume they are 
S which Mr. Layai-d asked for the other night, 
1 which Lord Stanley declined to produce. The 
t summary of them which we can give, now that 
key are laid before ns in full, may not be wholly 
r to OUT readers ; and if they will refer hack to 
ieir memories of that period, we are sure that tliey 
I be able to supply the necessary criticism there- 
'The affairs of Turkey,' said Kieholas about 
J time fourteen years ago, 'are in a very dis- 
^nised condition ; the country itself seems to be 
ing to pieces ; the fall will be a great misfortune, 
and it is very important that England and Russia 
should come to a perfectly good understanding upon 
these affairs. We have on our hands a sick man — 
a very sick man ; it will be a great misfortune, I tell 
you fhinldy, if he should slip away from us before 
necOBsary arrangements are made. If your Govern- 
ment has been led to believe that Turkey retains 
any elements of existence, your Goverumeut must 
liHve received incorrect information. I repeat that 
the sick man is dying. It is utureasonable in me to 
desire more territury or more power than I possess ; 
! contrary, I am the Erst to tell you that our 
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great, perhaps our only, danger arises firom extension ; 
but, eager as we all are for the prolonged existence of 
the sick man (and that I am as desirons as yon can 
be for the prolongation of his life I beg yon to believe), 
he may suddenly die upon our hands, and I pat it to 
you whether it is not better to be provided for such a 
contingency. It is not an engagement I ask for — it 
is a free interchange of ideas, and, in case of need^ 
the word of a gentleman.' Now, thought for thought, 
and word for word, this old story is so exact and 
accurate a summary of the present batch of de- 
spatches that it would even serve as it stands for the 
current oflScial task of Lord Stanley's precis-writer. 
They are put into diplomatic language, that is the 
only difference. ' Sick man, sick man,' is all their 
burden ; and the echo of public opinion has by this 
time been trained, and is quite content to reverberate, 
' Sick man, very sick man.' ' Dying man,' repeats 
the docile Duke of Argyll, and points out the dis- 
coloration on his face, and the hues of advancing 
decay and dissolution. Some discoloration is there 
certainly ; but what we want to know is whether it 
comes more by nature or by the garotter's clutch. 
This issue cannot long be shirked. 

LATEST FROM THE LEVANT. 
April 9, 1867. 

A whole week is a long time for a telegram laden 
with a somewhat sensational burden to spend on the 
road between Constantinople and London. If the 
Danube navigation be open for the spring, as is most 
probable by this time, we can get our ordinary letters 
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qaicker than that. In fact, we are not withont a 
sQspicioD that the Constantinople telegram of the 
2nd iiist., which was only published in the papers 
of the 8th, is not a true telegram, but merely a 
written summary of news addressed to the tele- 
graphic agfeucy in some European capital and thence 
despatched on its rounds. It consiste of facts and 
of rumours of facts, the former of which are worth 
having and the latter are not. The return of old 
Muatapba Pasha from Crete is curious and interest- 
ing, rather than important. The fatigues of a Cretan 
campaign cau hardly be very great to a well-fed and 
■well-clothed commander-in-chief, accustomed to live 
all hia life in the open air, hut when they are under- 
gone at the age of Lord Brougham they are at least 
worth recording. It is always difficult t^ ascertain 
the age of Mahometans with precision, and deduction 
most usually be made from theii- e8tiuiatj?8 in high 
numbers on account of the lunar years by which they 
lostly reckon ; but it may safely be said that Mneta- 
>ha Pa«ha is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, 
f generals who have ever taken the field in active 
'■ervice, as it may assuredly be said with equal safety, 
that he is one of the mostclement and humane ever em- 
ployed to quell an insurrection. He has been slow and 
dilatory in his movements, but at any rate he succeed- 
ed in putting down the insurrection as an organised 
military movement fully as well, if not so promptly, 
ayoungermau would have done. Asfortherest, it 
not been in his power to prevent us Cliristians 
<m seeing an indigenous, continuous, and politically 
.vailable Cretan insurrection in the broken bands 
'hich seem still to defy pursuit in the mountain dis- 
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tricts — bands fed, armed, recruited and commanded by 
Greeks from the mainland ; nor would it have been 
in his power, had he been as young and as strong as 
Napoleon at Marengo, so long as he and his countiy- 
men go to mosque instead of going to church. IVom 
January onwards the movement has been solely 
political. No fighting has been reported for months, 
until tne telegram of the other day, of which, being 
from Corfu, we decline to take cognisance of any 
sort or kind ; yet the Greek committees who manage 
Cretan politics have gained their grand point by 
forcing Europe to face the alternative of either 
coercing a Government technically in the right, but 
assumed to be a standing disgrace to civilisation, or 
coercing the private enterprises of an excited Chris- 
tian people, illegitimate on the surface, no doubt, but 
assumed to be hallowed by the sanction of a higher 
law than the arrangements of fallible diplomatists. 
It has been tacitly ruled that what is elsewhere 
called by the uncomfortable names of filibustering 
and Fenianism is to be openly encouraged in a case 
where it is so certain that future law and order will 
be the permanent result of mere momentary lawless- 
ness as it is ill that of the annexation of Crete and 
Thessaly to the Greek kingdom. Accordingly, all 
the European di2)lomatists, save our insular selves, 
have united to press the cession of Crete upon the 
Turks. That pressure, being a j^ressure, is galling 
to Turkish pride, but if considered with reference to 
Turkish interests it really urges advice to cut off a 
l>erfeetly useless limb of the State thoroughly and 
for ever. In handing it over to Greece once for all, 
and lea\dng it to stand or fall as it best may, the 
Turks have got an opportunity such as may never 
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recur for utterly stultifjing the Greek cry of annexa- 
tionisEu, and for making it felt as a stimding nuianjicd 
to Europe. They must know quito well that the 
island would not remain for a week annexed to a 
Government teu times more ioefficient and anarchic 
than their own, except on ternia amounting to practi- 
cal independence. That is not the motive of the 
European adrice, hut there can be little doubt that 
it would be the result of compliance with it. The 
Turka have had to choose, however, between their 
pride and their interests, and, as they have peremp- 
torily refused to listen to the collective advice of 
Europe, and are determined to retain Crete, they 
m Jiave chosen to sacrifice interest to pride, the sub- 
stance to the shadow. Of the compromise which 
I.Wggests an autonomy under Turkish supremacy, and 
fwhich seems to be in favour with us in high quarters, 
we have nothing to say, except that, when adopted, 
f Bs it probably will be, it will simply bring tilings 
rto a dead-lock. It will be fouud good for nothiug 
bend evil for much. The island will be turned into a 
i hotbed of intrigue ten thousand times ranker than 
I the Danubian Principalities in the worst days of 
I intrigue at Bucharest and Jassy. If Lord Stanley 
I deemt) that an Aristarchi or a Baltazzi at Cauea will 
I- be the same thing as John tihica was at Samoa, or 
f as the Armenian Daond Pasha is in the Lebanon, 
Lord Stanley is either a very sanguine man or 1ms 
much to learn. For the Cretans themselves, auto- 
nomy under or apart from Greece, rather than aut<.i- 
under Turkey, would be the most desirable 
; and it is what they will come to in the end. 
rma or ai-ts. Tliere would then be aaarcliy, 
vot. I. I- 
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no doubt, but it would be honest, semi-baxbarons 
anarchy, and it would, or at any rate could, be con- 
fined within the four seas. But there would be no 
pretext of interference left to Western diplomatists, 
with their mouths full of Christianity and civilisation 
and their hands in their neighbours' pockets. The 
Turks would of course have to run the risk of seeing 
hard measure dealt to the Cretan Mussulmans : but 
they may well afford to take the chance of that for 
the sake of the much greater chance of well stulti- 
fying the Greek idea. Moreover, they ought to feel 
that the great-grandfathers of these Cretan Mussul- 
mans were but Greeks after all. 

April 13, 1867. 

The Constantinople Renter — we may best dis- 
criminate the component parts of the aggregate 
Renter according to place of residence, as one says 
the Frankfort Rothschild, or the Calcutta Ralli — the 
Constantinople Renter, we say, does not seem in the 
least conscious of the first condition of his existence, 
which is, that that famous city is now in complete 
telegraphic communication with the rest of the world. 
It has, indeed, been so for the last twelve years or 
more, and all Governments, merchants, and private 
persons are in the habit of availing themselves largely 
of the same. There is, therefore, not the least 
occasion for him to write down his intelligence in a 
letter, and send it off by the French steamer to his 
correspondent at Marseilles, as he has now got into 
the habit of doing every week. The steamer in 
question appears to leave Constantinople on a 
Wednesday, arriving at Marseilles on the ensuing 
Wednesday, after an average passage of a week ; and 
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Leraot newg, of eight days' standing, thus comes 
telegraphed to as hot and hot, for Thursday's 
ig papers, aa though it was something of 
lediate occurrence. Now Constantinople is quite 
tpable of telegraphing its own news for itself, and 
loully does so. These Marseilles telegrams, a^inst 
we hare already protested more than once, 
and indeed, seem Ukelj to be obliged to set ap a 
standing weekly protest, never tell as anything re- 
cent. Their information is either anticipated, or not 
worth having. The last telegram fully illustratea 
all this. It is dated April 3, yet it is not published 
till the evening of the 11th, a ridiculous intprval 
>r a Constantinople telegram. Now that the Dauube 
clear of ice, and the Varna and Busti-huk railway 
opened, a traveller who does not care about sleep, 
almost manage to go in person from Paris to 
Constantinople and back again within that period. 
Its first item of news, which is about a Bulgarian 
deputation asking something for Bulgaria, is clumsily 
and nnintelligibly worded, and indieat-js that the 
tlegrapher had no antecedent knowledge of his 
ibject. His competence, or incompetence, however, 
not our present issue ; otherwise it might be well 
worth while to show that there is no such thing a« 
Bulgaria in any sense which stops short of comprising 
tlie whole trunk of European Turkey, minus its 
Greek and Servian, aod North- Western limbs. This, 
;he key of the whole question in the Eastern Peuin- 
Ls much too important to be dismissed in a single 
of allusion, and must therefore stand over just 
. The second item meutions the honours with 
hieh the Prince of Scrvia was being received at the 
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capital. But the Prince of Sexria has long ago been 
doao with for tele^iphic purposes. As we have 
alxvaJy been to! J. in a direct telegram of the Sth, 
frvmi Constantinople, that he had done what he had 
to do, and was to leare on the 11th, there is no earthly 
tisi^ in irivin^ news of supererogation about him on 
the onl. Marseilles telegrams are only good for such 
a oa#e as the prv^hibition of free telegraphy along the 
diiwt line bv the Turks or Austrians. Otherwise it 
Ivivmes a duty to meet them with the perpetual cry 
of * cVhmm, c^ynnn ! ' as they drop in every Thursday. 

TilK L.\TE STIR AT DAMASCUS. 
Arr.I 16. 1567. 

Otir Paris oonvs|X'ndt'uoe the other day announced 
the ap|»rohonsion of a massacre of Christians to be 
pivvuiliiii:: in Syria, and ai>parently to have been 
taken up and certitiod as well irrounded in Paris. 
Tlu* Christians of Damascus most unquestionably 
\von» massacred seven voars ai:ro, and it is therefore 
nnvthiui^ but unnatural lor them to entertain appre- 
Iu'nsii>n8 ot* massacres and every other horror, or to 
shiver ut the very faintest rustle of excitement among 
the M:ilu>inctans. There has never been any time 
sinoe tlu» massacre, in fact, in which they have been 
i]uite free fn>m Si>me such apprehension in a greater 
or less decree; and at the present moment more 
t^spet'ially, when rumours of Christian risings and of 
European material or moral sujiport of risings all 
over Turkev, arc at their rifest in all men's minds, 
it wcnild be very stran*re if these ai>prehensions were 
not prevalent among the Christians of Damascus, or 
if some justification or tangible occasion for them 
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rere not preaenteil by tlie u-ttitutle of the native 
1 Mahometans, their former persecutors. Now 
temething did really happen at Damascus to give 
"rise to the Paris rumour, and it befell in this wise. 
Towards the end of last munth the town of Damascus 
was placarded one fine day with printed papers, 
calling upon all the believers to come forward and 
contribute to the relief of the suffering Mussulman 
families of Crete, who had been driven out of house 
ijkJ home by a wicked rebellion, and were huddled 
together in the fortified towns in a state of wretched- 
ness and starvation. The t«rmg of this appeal would 
jem to have been perfectly temperate, and free from 
(ay tinge of fanaticism, even when read by the moat 
toodahot and panic-atrickca eyes ; but its tenour 
was undeniably such as to rouse a sense of injury in 
the breasts of the faithful, which a native Cliristian, 
jjth the memory of the horrors of 1860 still fi^ah 
Mntbin him, might well be excused for deeming 
BUtain to be vented on himself as its first victim, 
^accordingly, to use the words of an informant, the 
KSuistians openly showed their fear. The rest of the 
ftiatter is so plain, and so inevitable of perception to 
Bren the moat careless or ignorant student of modem 
Knrkey, that it seems hardly necessary to finish the 
Hjtor}-. Of course the consuls took up the extreme 
ftiew to which the natives in their panic terror had 
Hmbed, and of course they interfered at once. Of 
Ht)arae the Governor disavowed all knowledge of the 
^Bacards, imprisoned the director of the printing 
^bens — a Government establishment, it should be 
Hud — and in the excess of bewildered fussiness con- 
^kicaoos among consul-ridden pashas when nervously 
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uiixiv'iis to {lease their oppressors, put under arrest 
l:;> own set?Tvtarv. who had been denounced to him 

m 

U5 au:i:or or anthv riser of the paper. Perhaps the 
s»x'r^ tary was s»> : or perhaps the Governor himself 
may Lave been so. for the matter of that, for there iB 
nothing in the wur of trick whereof a Turkish official 

m 

is not oarable. at the same time that there is nothing 
whonx'f a native Christian will not accnse a Turkish 
offioiaL or whiob a consul with a keen nose for a 
• (]uostioii ' will not think it his profit or his duty to 
Ivliovo ajrainst the official on the charge of the native 
Christian. All these three antecedent probabilities 
uoutniliso one another, and accordingly the author- 
ship I'f the j»l:ioarJ must stand over to be decided 
lUMMi direct eviilence bv those whom it mav concern- 
Tho various morals with which the story is pointed, 
are the i»nlv things which concern us, however, and 
i>f those the chief one is the imix^ssibility of carrying 
on any Government of any kind much longer in 
Turkev luuliTa svsteni of consular interference, which 
practically serv'cs t*» j>ut all irovornment in abeyance 
without undertaking the responsibility of governing 
cai its OAvn account, as it were, bv commission. The 
Mahometan population, invited under compulsion to 
forego all its fonner privileges, in the name of justice 
and humanity, suddenly finds itself in the present 
case hindered and even punished for raising a call to 
charity and huuuinitv, which is actually a direct imita- 
tion of similar calls recently made in Western Europe. 
An evil motive and an evil design are ascribed to 
their temperate appeal on l>ehalf of suffering ; perhaps 
with rightness of apprehension as regards its ultimate 
possible result, but, at any rate, with the utmost 
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* irant of charity as regards its immediate couscious 
motive, and without the slightest rational ground for 
sucb conclusion beyond a sheer panic terror. They 
r^ink it a monstrous and vexatious grievance that 
ley should not be allowed to aubiscribe funds like 
mybody else for the relief of their brethren, and they 
1 the prohibition the dawning of a bitter day of 
retributory oppression. In that, perhii.ps, they are 
not far wrong, if words and acts may be taken as 
indications of ftiture European policy in the East. 
We seem going the right way to have a sick continent 
on our hands ten times as big as ourselves. In that 

K«e, no injury and no danger to the straight march 
human progress will be so great as the danger of 
viiig the Mahometan world reason to believe that 
Europe has the will as well as the power, to mete out 
a different measure of justice and morality to the 
istian and to the Mahometan, the European and 
B Asiatic. 

THE KUSaUN CAT OUT OP THE BAG AT LAST. 

May 20, iSS7. 

Lord Stanley may do worse things than invest a 

EOuble or so out of the public purse in an annual 

Ribscription on aecoimt of the Foreign Office to 

Little-Russian comic paper called Strackoptul. 

t When Lord Ilchester's bequest of a Slavonic Pro- 

j foasorahip at Oxford, shall have been carried out in 

the long course of ages to come — which we suppose 

will take place when the modem Greek Kalends shall 

have been adopted as the oftioial era of a revive*! 

Byzantine Empire — our posterity will have all the 

Hdvantage of a sound Slavonic education. It will 
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\ .: :! ^: :> -.^r: vf iho ta*k, after all. The Little- 

■f. .^> ..-. ; x- :? ::.v;-i-l a jrweL but when one comes 

: :.. k : ::, :L- >»::iri^ it jx^rhaps the best joke of 

«... I: .,: ivary-vi in the verj- same day's or at 

..*: :..• " \: ■.a^'^ r-aivr?. which contained certain 

^ ... ...:>/: l- ?:a:c:nents of the Austrian diplo- 

; -.:.:. ::. Tv.rk'.v, havinir all the appearance 

: • ,:»...::> o.il\ 1 ■ t-\it,}ihiqut\ or * inspired,' in 

.. : :". ■: ^;.i^\ 1^h^I^•in the dreadful hardship 

. • .: '. -.:. ■■•; o ::*^v.v.i'iK-o i'f our stupid En^j^lish 

. > >. : :'. r:h, iivt without artlessness, from 

: ..: \\.: >:...:..:\-:v. '.-.^vr:::!: iX'iiit uf view which 

■:r..v>.: ■ ..> :. w :*. :::.^: t^' Iv the best solvent of 

. • NX.. - .., rV; :-. n'^rso Loi\l Stanley persists in | 

" > „■ : » -.*.-:r.»:v i:; zlw lu'ly work of pulling' 

1 ■ \ X : *...•..>, c\t:i ;i: a tinu* when such co- 

V ■■■..;. ■. > .. •...::'. r if '.::\- ar.d death to the ram- 

^ . . 4 . N ' I \ .•.."... ". I v/. : iri^ ; >v » : 1 ia t t lie pjx^r people 

I*. N. ..V. v;-v.:.i\; :..'l'.un <'Ut in oonjsequcnce 

:":...■: ^*. ■.. I : *. •.: :::'.:>: v ::'.i* in f«»r a share of diplo- 

:...:., : V; ^*::\ . ..*..■: iv.v.s: K- f .iv to do thinsfS if we 

A\ .'! •.. : il ^ '.':.: r.\ K* I'V.r vwr. a^oord. "We hoj»e we 

l...'^-: >::*.'. >: ■.::: ov.. v.^rh Iv!": ::i us to shv and kick a 

li: ^^^: V. :':.r r*...l ^^:* r'\ '.'. n\i is shown us — the rod of 

\v':.: -V: :lu- l\:rks liavo TasTid tho stinirand the bitter- 

r.'«»N :'. r !:'.:iv.\ \i;irs V':is: : tastisl cnouirlu indeed, to 

r-i'-in ;Li! \\\K'\v inainlMd siv.s. h is useful to know, 

at lill •.•vt'!iT<. \\\w\\ \\w i^!v>sure does oomo, that it 

iM'T'-lv 111- -ans tho s:mL::J:'^> »'f tho I'hristian <u»veni- 

\\\r\\X i»f Vu'jina to avv'iil I'Liiiir dovourod first, by 

liUstliiiiT thf Turks into the fore jmmnd : and that we 

have fn.iod llussian authority for savin jx that it means 

nothing but that. 




It ia now a. fortnight or more since the Vienna 
rrespondent of the ' Daily Telegraph ' called t 
ntion to the fuct that orgauised brigaiiduge, Iiand- 
imelj subsidised from without, aud destined to he 
imottid at its birth to the honourable dimensions of 
aneous insurrection, was then being established 
bi thR interior of Danubian Bulgaria, We say Da- 
uubian Bulgaria, in contradistinction to what is best 
called Tliracian Bulgaria, that is to say, the eonven- 
tional Rumelia of our maps, in order to miss no 
opportunity of destroyiug the dangerous and mislead- 
ing fallacy of the conventional Bulgaria of our maps 
being coextensive with the whole territorial occapa- 
tiou of the Bulgarian people, who are simply tlie 
heart and core of Christian Turkey. A few days 
Jlkter we accordingly heard, precisely as was expected 
iJHid intended, that a serious insurrection had broken 
it in Bulgaria, and the correspondent who reported *«#'y/» 
li circumstance from St. Petersburg to a foreign ' , .; >, 
,per even added that General TchemayeflF, some yr 7/ 
time Gusaian cuuimander-io-chlef daring the wars 
in Kokan and Bokhara, had gone to take command 
of the ' insurgents.' The inteUigeuce seemed very 
strange, and the foreign papers did not publish it 
without a word of reservation ; but since then, and 
General Tchemayeff apart, the ' insurrection ' has 
ty attained existence as a recognised fact in the 
;blic opinion of Eurojie — that opinion which com- 
ids for its lack of knowledge about Turkey by its 
less of wisdom about Turkey, Even the ' Daily 
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Telegraph ' itself, which writes its work-day articles 
on the East with most excellent sense and caution, 
is apt to talk of revolt in Bulgaria without any reser- 
vation, as an existing fact : it may be hoped it will 
qualify that expression since the information supplied 
by its correspondent. Those who do not believe in 
an immediate or current Bulgarian insurrection at 
any rate unanimously believe in a prospective Bul- 
garian insurrection, brought about by the abundance 
of Bulgarian sympathy with the Cretan Greeks ; for 
is not their cause identical with that of the Cretan 
and all other Greeks ? Did not the Duke of Argyll 
tell us that all Christians in Turkey look with hope 
and admiration on the free kingdom of Greece ? And 
are not the newspapers, one and all, assuring us 
that the continuance of the Cretan struggle must 
of necessity cause revolts of sympathy everywhere in 
Turkey ? We are all thus bound over to consider 
the * brigandage handsomely subsidised from with- 
out ^ as a spontaneous insurrection, if only to verify 
the words of our own predictions. That Servia has 
for some time past been striving with all her might 
and main to lay the train for a genuine insurrection 
in Bulgaria, one to be timed in its explosion like a 
fusee, without the slightest result whatever — that 
the Greeks of the kingdom have been using their 
utmost eflforts to create insurrections in the Turkish 
provinces adjoining their northern frontier, driving 
the peaceable peasantry into revolt even with fire and 
sword, without producing a movement of any kind 
beyond the immediate range of their hateful opera- 
ftions — each of these hard facts makes no impression 
(on us; for we cannot bring ourselves to face the 
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itian cry which would infallibly be raised against 
moment we attempted to exijose, denounce, 
coerce brigandage which has been ' handsomely 
ihfiidised from without ' under the specious pretext 
liberating or relieving Christians. It is now dis- 
aecertained by those who seek to corapass the 
tion of Turkey, that the guarantors of Turkey 
it protect her against downright breaches of 
ity and good faith, when perpetrated in the 
of Christianity, preferring to satisfy their own 
iences by calling them the spontaneous dissolu- 
if Turkey. ' Progreasum vocat hoc ; pncteiit 
culpam ' — that is the attitude of the modt-rn 
guarantor of Turkey, stultifying his past self and 
eating his words of 18.5(5. The secular enemies of 
Turkey are therefore scoring up point after point in 
thd game with a rapidity that must eveu bewilder 
themselves. Yet, in the utmost defiance of propa- 
gandist and prophet alike, the people of Turkey refuse 
to rise ; we, instead of enquiring why they do not 
ise, go on aa before prophesying that they will rise, 
speculating when they are likely to rise, or taking 
an enemy's word for the fact that they have risen. 
Meanwhile, the above-mentioned correspondent of 
the ' Telegraph,' a gentleman to the special and in- 
deed unique * value and importance of whose commu- 
nications relative to the border lands of the Lower 
lanube we have before this made it a duty to call 
attention, has telegraphed in hot haste from Semlin, 
announc*; the explosion of a conspiracy into open 

* L'niqup. i.e. DB being Ibe mil; thing) of ihe kind : nnt u Wtog 
meiiy of thp Bume pOMt'iot rtloe u, for iDitunce, Ur. Fuilu^'s 
F* from AUit^nif. 
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brigandage somewhere in Bulgaria ; the same being 
intended as a diversion to the Cretan insurrection, 
and intended also, we may say, to take brevet rank 
in the West as a spontaneous revolt. Midhat Pasha, 1 
Governor-General of the new province which corre-l 
sponds accurately with the so-caUed Bulgaria of the 
maps, a man of ability and energy, has made short 
work with the brigands he has caught, for he is said 
to have hanged twenty of them at Bustchuk ; none, 
of whom, we sincerely hope, are resident BulgariansJ 
and all of whom, we further sincerely hope, are mem4 
bers or agents of the secret committee at Bucharest, 
the prime disturber and the Russian cat's fore-paw, 
so to speak, on the south side of the Lower Danube. 
Had we the fortune of being a great duke, or a 
clique, or a platform, or a popular preacher, or a lady 
patroness of Almack's, or a prophecy-monger or vial 
conjurer, or a railway director, or an individual pos- 
sessing an income of 3,600J. a year — the sum fixed 
by Sydney Smith as the lowest at which anybody is 
recognised by the high London world as being entitled 
to propound an opinion of his own about anjrthing — 
or any other duly licensed factor of English public 
opinion admitted to the privilege of affirming and 
denying things, we might find it in our heart to say 
something about Bulgaria which has not been said 
before, which is perfectly true, and which is very 
opportune to the present period. But there is no use 
in talking when you know that you are not likely to 
find listeners, or in casting your bread on the waters 
when you know that it will drift off into infinite space 
and perish on the waters. Otherwise we, who are 
antiphilo-everything-else in Turkey, but who are 
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able to call ourselves Pliilo-Bnigariaiis with a clear 
conscience, miglit venture to BoUcit a little public 
attention, not to say public favour, on behalf of a 
nation of five miUioaB of men, the last new birth 
among nations ; a nation of Christiana who are not 
Chriatiu.nity-mongers ; a nation beyond compariaon 
more numerous than any single community in Euro- 
pean Turkey ; a people resolutely bent on training 
itself independently by moral as well as by intellect- 
ual education, struggling on behalf of its spiritual 
freedom against the hierarchial oppression of the 
Greek Patriarchate ; alone conscious among all the 
Christian races under Turfedsh, or indeed any rule in 
["the East, that it is throngh growth in a moral eda- 
Kttion above all things that it can hope to achieve 
. retain the political greatness in store for it ; 
lily abstaining from all participation in the 
Lemea for the dissolution of Turkey forced upon it 
f Greece and Servia, the self-dcludmg or self-acting 
tools of Russia in the eastern peninsula ; a patient 
people making the best of a bad state of things, yet 
one much less bad than what is, for a purpose, re- 
presented by enemies and evil connsellors ; a people 
clear-aightwl and honest enough to wait and grow 
quietly to natural maturity, to grow like an oak-tree, 
occulta velut arbor tevo, while the other races in their 
mad vanity are bent on plunging the whole land 
in a chaotic convulsion of barbarism and blood — a 
Greco-Servian chaos, which can only end in a Russian 
cosmos. We venture to say this much even now, 
oidy iMcauso the very valuable despatch of Vice-Con- 
sul Blunt at Adriaaojtle happens to place the Hiibject 
OD record, and because, therefoi-e, it is now jioBsible 




to confront those who persist in asAuming 
5,000,000 of Bulgarian Christians in Turkey 
fully Biilklary with Greek aud Senriaii Cliristians in 
iispinitions and interestB face to face with an aathen- 
tic document pointing out their real condition. As 
for Bulgaria north of the Balkan, Lord Stank-y and 
Lord Lyons best know how and why they come to 
put up with a few carping lines of report in the 
Turco-Christian Blue-hook from a Scotch baronet 
qnit« new to tlie coantry, for all account of what, 
with all shortcomings, is the most improved prorince 
of the empire, one which has actually had 110 miles 
of railroad opened for traffic within the liwt nine 
months, withoat, of course, a word of consular 
notice being Yoachsafed to it. Those iron rails will 
protect the Christiana more cfiectually than all the 
platform articles and ducal oratory and ombaasadarial 
guarantees in Christendom. 

MR. BUSN OiRDNERS TRAVELS IN TTOKETT. 
Jul; 1, 1867. 
When recently reviewing the 'linked soumeS^ 
long drawn oat,' of that kindly conple, the slander- 
hating South-Slavonic spinsters, we observed that 
the only English traveller who had ever really gone 
over the whole of Turkey in Europe, and who alone 
was therefore in a condition to geiieraliee from ob- 
servation of all parts of that country alike, was Mr. 
Dunn Gardner, a gentleman who sat in Parliament 
for many years as representative of a division of one 
the East Midland counties, Cambridgeshire, we think. 
It was not as Mr. Dunn Gardner, nor yet as ' Mr.' 
imytbing, that he sat ; but we do not care to rei 
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to this fiKt,exeqiii M ««mz 
fl£ fo find Aat bbm §■ a 
lb. GaidiKT's -aSai^ m Tsfay a 
tbooaud, aid la Oe fitde U 
thoanad; to wteA^c^ ill Hal feft 
the best posaUe wst tar naif; Ae eooAj ; m^^ 
and nad;-, with no jgoiBdinM b^ a ■aliii|a<iuf <w^ 
ocpat^ a stout heart, • fce^ eye &r a ostatzr. and a 
Kertdrer — ^wberehr haags a tefe, wefi bcnnt in the 
Leraot. Ko accooBt fl^ iam liaiiJi araa erar pab- 
liabed b; him. We befine be hid bo oOer dHtiaet 
motiTe in tnTefling thaa the icrifiestka of aaneai 
pite^ and mate paxtiedailf of the fiaea al mSaiMrj 
UmiaMiMMi imi'l ■111! hill in Fiij ■mirnljliimi Wbeai, 
h owCT CT, the ipeatioa of Ioiiia& annexitiaa to Gieeoe 
came up daring lSj6 in ita fint phaae, the one in 
which it was propoaed to sanender the nx aoothcra 
islands and retain Corfa, Mr. Gardner's not inniataral 
indignatton mored him to write a pamphlet on the 
special Ionian qoeatioQ. This, nnavoidablj, had to 
treat of the fiiller Greek qoestion, and of coarse olti- 
matet; led ap to the general Eastern Question ; or, 
to speak more preciaelj, to the qnestion of the present 
and fature condition of Turkey, and the state of pub- 
lic oijinion thereupon. The fruits of his great experi- 
ence, and his searching and obiquitons obserration 
in Tnrkej, all the more valuable as being taken &om 
the impartial point of view of a traveller, at once a 
scholar and a practical squire-minded man, thos 
came to be given to the world in a few pages of this 
pamphlet. As that is probably out of print by this 
time, or out of the reach of moat readers, we think 
it well worth while to extract a very pithy and prcg- 
TOL. I. u 
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nant passa^, which is the heart of thoae | 
Thia seeuiA to oh better calcahit«<l than any : 
pciulent remarks of our own to rectify much of I 
misconception and the shaky thinking which pre 
in an infiuential part of the pnblic mind relalin 
Turkey. Besides this, it forms an excellent 
densatioii of the best aggregate consular opiji 
uiwn the position of Christians in that eonntrf ; 
cream of that which has just been laid loosely h 
Parliament in a more jumble of conflicting del 
and diverging views by all sorts of men — Levi 
lads, mcik of statesmanlike abilities, ex-Bashi-B 
officers, half-breeds, Scotchmen with bard hei 
Scotcbineu who are all lieart, men like Mr. Gifl| 
Palgruvo, of world-wide fame, and men like Colo 
Sankey, fortunate! in strictly local fame. Our exi 
ia also a tlioroughly just, and withal kindly, com- 
mentary upon the consuls themselres; and that ift 
the key to the whole question of the consular stt 
ments and opiuioas, essentially a personal (jnesU 
Mr. Uanliier has a right to be beard ; he speaks n 
knowledge and authority ; and, afl«r all, knowlej 
and consequent authority are not bad thingf 
pecially in European Turkey, where they are, a 
rat<>, very niro things. Apparently regretting ( 
Givecc, at first starting on her career, was x 
tacbed aa a whole to some one of the larger Em 
States — we presume with practical indei>eQdoi 
and no interference, save in extreme cases, 
like the dependence of Boumania on Turkey, 
unlike that of the seven islands on England ; 
Gardner does not express himself very clearly hei 
he goes on to say, in language which is not t" 
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■■ tenest or tHe less literally accurate for being rough- 
tongued, and not caring to mince expreseionB : — 

But what is mncb more important, bad she (i.e. Greece) 
been made a Eoropcan province, ehe would have been pre- 
vented from becoming a nuisance to her neighbours ; we 
Ehould not have been troubled with the petty factions of 
Corfo ; the Turkish provinces would be advancing quietly 
in those steady reforms in favour of her rayahs, which I 
have witnesaed largely in Roumeli (i.e. Turkey in Europe, 
token broadly), and be relieved from that noisome pestilence 
from Greece that hanga about her akirta like a ilight of 
bad nnwholesome birds or harpiee, pollnting and infectinjj 
wherever they can light. French and Gevuian journab ar8 
continually giving to the world false atatements alwnt 
revolts, riots, discontents in Boumeb' among the Christians ; 
tliese statements are too often sent by European exilea, 

Iauxai* tujets, disppointed and ignoiaut men, and Groeka, 
bo either know as mueb of the interior of Turkey as of 
!fi moon, or, knowing it, wilfully hide the truth, and palm 
^mytbs for facta upon Europe at large. No one in Europe 
Id contradict tbem because they know no better, but I 
Sve been in everj- comer of Roumeli, and I think I can 
fely contradict those statements. Much of the Turkish 
news, in its passage to Europe, poaaes through the falsify- 
ing filter of Greece, and the great bulk of European newrs- 
p apers, being ignorant of affaira, and without skill to 
^^kitingnish between com and chaO*, swallow all, and their 
^^Bftdors are miHinfi>rmed, 

^^pTnrkey has made a vast progreas aa regards the rayalis. i 
^^Mna astonished at the generona aelf-denial of the Muasnl- 
^^■■ns, ibr they have at the bidding of their Padishah I 
^Htogaly abdicated that tyranny and cruelty over the 
^^bKstinna which till recently tbey practised. A more | 
^^BBarkable revolution has been, and is, going on in a quiet j 
^^B|y is European Turkey than in any otber country of 
^^^hropv. In dne lime the rayahs will, by silent revolution, l 
^^B sot only on an equality with the Turks, but will become, ^ 
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Bonmeli, I tbiak, will advance; but, as wc havo saitl to 

Kusaia 'Hands off,' measm-ea muali be t«ken to keep 

Greece ofl'. 

No comnieut on this ia Deeded, save that of point- 
L ing out to unwary readers the difference between it 
land the Palnierstoiiian Philo-Turcisiu of the old 
l.^ool — a school of technical diplomacy which foresaw 
I no future, recognised no future, and wanted no future. 

Here we have a distinct recognition of the fact that 

Ithe ChristiaDs of European Turkey will be the ulti- 
mate masters of the country, and that they will be 
BO by growth, and not by convulsion ; yet solely ou 
the condition of a sincere and collectiye support being 
afforded to Turkey by Europe in a tolerant spirit. 

(COSFKMSIOSS OF A GRECO-SLaV FENUN IN BULGARU. 
July 24, 1867. 
' Some three weeks ago we undertook to bring ■ 
(slearly before our readers the exact method by which) 
■ purio ns insiirrections were being hatched and forced 
into existence in European Turkey, with the de- 
liberate object of establishing a sufficient show ofl 
uuu-chy, bloodshed, and massacre, calculated to pre- 
cipitate a diplomatic or an armed intervention on the 
part of the greater Powers of Europe, for the purpose I 
of numbing and paralysing all Turkish government 
in Turkey, That was tJien being done by bauda of 
brigands, recruited, subsidised, organised, and di- 
rected from without, principally by a committee at 
Bucharest. They received orders to break out ijito 
general plunder and pillage all over Bulgaria, so as 
to compel the peaceable Christian peasantry to join 
ranks and 'rise against their oppressors' whi^re 
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desiVie ; h Hriokc MKr anticipated tibAi the 

liK* >Vo9a coold ehlier be WiwlfHl to the ml 
iiure vsf «K-lx ft SKvremeiity or elae would be sdf- 
uKuxA. A»a wscQd frmpatbise activelj with il^ m a 
i:un^ *2>ii ««vaitazkeo!QS rcrolntkni on the put of 
u>w' ^bvN, bv ibe impe^rftect light of Snropean puUie 
iaiiK%&>. XArtK^nuii of details and aeeking lefhge in 
«'\)eralii:«^j< ^■\>;:iVA K^ assamed as certain to make 
^ninuow %Mv.st' «iib tboir insm^nt fellow-Chriatiaiii 
i iV'to. Tb.o c\Trex»e enen^ and actiTity of Midhat 
^A^l\A^ ):v\x'n^v>r of fiulirazia« north of the T^lfat^M, 
om\^lot««l\ «\o&Nfti«isl ibi5 delectable scheme of politidl 
<iiti«'u\U):. Ho u\ade short work with the filibnatenii 
S«-c*K7 ^s'l'cW fi' tic- «ktw«>^ o/fAWr power by the Bid' 
ijjriviH rv^<«r:.:Mi lyvwcMftlry. These honest men de- 
lovmiutsl to oloar the ovnintrr of these rascals, and 
tlioy turmsl to jiiul hunted them down eTexywhere— 
oYon to tho \or\ dvv>Rk it luav be, of the consulates 
of U\o ^uunuitiviwi: IVwors^ This peasantry, oar 
readers ^iU itloa:^'' to rouu\rk« is the same Bolgarian 
lH.'a8aiitry \vhioh« in our oves, is disaffected bj hypo- 
thesis. Olid ^hioh it would be quite ^ contraxy to our 
experieiiiV of the Rist * not to suppose certain to be 
syuipathotioaUy affected towards the so-called Cretan 
insurgents* and dis^K^od to create a diversion on 
their behalf. Many curious documents appear to 
have come to light in connection with this outbreak, 
to which the Turkish authorities will act wisely in 
giving the most entire and remorseless publicity at 
all hazards. For the present, we confine ourselves 
to the summary of a single document, apparently 
a letter, found on the person of one of the brigands 
who was shot offliand shortly after he was taken. 
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bis man, CostaM by name, seems to have been a 
wreon of some little Bubstance, who had been in- 
■ dnced to trust his whole capital, amourting to a 
^couple of hundred ducate, to the Buchareat com- 
mittee, under a Fenian bond or guarantee of repay- 
ment of three times that sum out of the spoil — the 
vpoil of Christian peasantry by ' Christian ' liberators, 
a it remembered — in case the movement turned out 
1 well. 

*Tou have deceived me with yonr insurrection,' 
wrote the imfortunate man, ' you sent me into Tur- . 
key expecting to find a disaffected province ready tof 
I lise, instead of a hostile people of Bulgarians ; hos-| 
■file in deeds, too, not only in words, for it is by 
Bulgarians that I am arrested and given up to the' 
buthorities. "We are shot down in the plains and 
starved in the mountains, and have nothing for it 
but to surrender ourselves to the law. Is that 
the way you pretend to regenerate a people, and to 
work for the good of the Bulgarian race ? is that your 
, holy work in the name of civilisation and progress ? 

iHy worldly goods are destroyed, my house is deso- 
ta>te, my life I am about to lay down in the flower of 
toy age. May God smite you and all those who act 
trith you — smite you with a chastisement even more 
(terrible than that which your victims are doomed to 
suffer!' 

We have no comment to offer upon this ; nor had 
we, who have long paid attention to the condition 
And prospects of the most nnmerous and the moat 
worthy Christian race in Turkey, ever the slightest 
doubt about the loyalty and good sense of the Bul- 
■.•garian population, whose immediate want, in so far 
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aiut masterly inactivity, here is the first course of 
safety ftctually revealed to ue from a Kussian city — 
|»w priMirt mhdia, quod minime urts. After that, any 
taOTG public diacuaaion of the subject will be no better 
than the wicked jealousy of a suspicious and bad 
nature. The Guasians are only too anxious to put 
an end to all antagonism between themselves and the 
IBngliah, and they consider the beat way to do that 13 
to find some means of insuring to England her do- 
nination in the far East. Kussia wishes complete 
Bvccess to England in the far East, says the ' Mos- 
cow Gazette,' a journal which is in Bussia all and 
more than all that the ' Times ' is over here. Our 
Government, it appears, have been very sudden in 
Iheir Abyssinian war, and they have undertaken it on 
H scale altogether out of proportion with its avowed 
olrject of chastising Theodore. That's tlieir slyness. 
Ihe * Moscow Gazette ' is entitled to asaume that they 
nve some secret design in hand which they wish to 
inceal from Parliament and from foreign Powers. It 
lay expect to see the submission of Theodore followed 
hy the consolidation of British power in the Bed Sea. 
Onr Indian empire would then he all safe from what' 
■ it may bo that menaces it, Egypt perha,ps, or 
Ethiopia, or haply the revived queeudom of Sheba ; 
Uid in that case our Bfateamen would think more 
Lndly than they now do of the Christians of Turkey, 
md might proceed in perfect agreement with Bussiit, 
in the regions of the Balkan. We are thus led up 
Sirough the salvation of India to a charitable irame 
mind towards the Bu 1 gar o- Servians, which is 
le final object of European staf^amauship. As for 
FVance, it would remain for her to be amazed at this 
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f7i7Tr>i». %^\\ to «?«?k consolatum in tbe prosperous 
ii-'ndirion •-• f the 9cht:<«>Li for joong girb orgmnised to 
pivrar^ Tarlciish maidens for harem life. The Jcmr'- 
»r:J <rV:t fw'^o^, from which we take the 'Moscow 
t raiv'rte * at «e<wihihand, complains that it eaimot see 
the fcirticnlar pi>int of this hist bit of irony — and no 
wv^ntier either, for it is not rerr bright. The press is 
T\^rr Tonnc in Kc^ia. however, and one mnst nerer 
K" h;ini on a Ivtrlnner's mdimentarr efforts when one 
is shown his drawing " in this strle, after six kssons.' 
I^it the K'^t of the matter is that onr French con- 
tomi^'rirT, thonch it sars little enough, jet takes the 
n^t of the Article in perfect serionsness, and is any- 
thiuc ^«t disinclined to see the possibility of a r«l 
\\Mu!nnAtion, one K^th offensire to French self-lore 
snd Ivrtriuc h%>*tilo!]r npon French interests, in that 
t^hi\'l) to lis sinirly rvads as intentionaUy mischierons 
i\onson!H\ The Russian writer, thoronghly imbned 
with tho f*>nMcti |x^lioT of his Government, now as 
ovor dotorniiius) to make bad blood between England 
mid tV:uuv in the I^n-ant, must know perfectly well 
that whsit ho is writinir is nonsense in itself. Bnt 
then it is adniiniMy suited for baiting a hook des- 
tiutnl to oatoh a KnMiohman. Entice vour Frenchman 
with jealousy \>( Knsrland dangled long enough before 
his eyes, and he has never vet failed to rise at the 
Imit witli a rush, and gorge it for good. One would 
think tluit the mischief intended by the Russian 
writer was iH»rt\vtly obWous, but we very much fear 
tho tVi^noh hoad will always be turned the moment 
you bt^gin to trj- its steadiness with dexterous card 
shuffling in foreign politics. 




MODERN PAKSL-WONIC EISTEDDFODS. 
Decomber 31, IS67. 
In 80 far as English public opinion takes cognisance 
of PansliLviem at all, it has right instincts about it, 
however little may be the amount of information that 
it cares to acquire on the details of so unattractive 
■d impalpable a subject. Those who pay any atten- 
to tlie matter are well aware that this word de- 
tes a certain new ill-defined force, working through- 
it Eastern Europe with means and for ends ap- 
irently scientific ; a force of which the outward 
T)odj and limbs are ethnological, historical, and 
philological, while its inwajd spirit and tendency is 
Tirtually political. The best way in which Panslavism 
jnay be de6ned, such as we have hitherto been ac- 
itomed to view it, is by Dr. Latliam's formula — 
lely, that it represents under a general term the 
local aspirations and local grievances of each par- 
ticular Slavonic subdivision when under the rule of a 
foreign race ; it being remembered that as no Sla- 
vonians are in the enjoyment of absolute political 
independence, or otherwise thaji under foreign rule, 
except the Russians, with whom the term has always 
)aad the undisguised meaning of Russian ascendency, 
ihe definition necessarily comprehends all Slavonians, 
IThug, to the Bohemian, the word has always been the 
symbol of antagonism to everything German ; to the 
Hungarian Serb, of opposition to the true Magyar; 
to the Serhiim Serb, of hatred to the Turk and de- 
dre for political union among all Serbs in Austriii 
id Turkey alike ; and so on with all except the Poles 
Ifecd the Bulgarians. The former of these latter races 
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take either to explaining it awaj after some process 
wo do not fnllT understand, or else, and mostily, dread 
it alto^retber as merely another name for Bnssian 
brute force ; while the Bulgarians are either too pri- 
mitive to comprehend it and respond to it, or else, 
with the exception of the * Omladina,' or Young Bul- 
garia — a mere handful of hot-headed youths under 
the load of adult intriguers — keep aloof from it, and 
view it askance and with misgivings. Panslavism in 
this stage did not contemplate any definite recog- 
nition of Kussia as more than the greatest, and in- 
deed the only fortmiato one among Slavonic races, 
viewed ideally only as an ultimate possible avenger 
of Slavonic wrongs. A fusion or incorporation with 
Kussia nii«:ht have boon dimly beheld as looming in 
the ronu^to future, but we believe it may safely be 
assorted that hitherto no Slavonic fragment has 
ever, up to the pn^sent tinu\ formed to itself a distinct 
and praotioal wish or intention to merge its individual 
national life into that of Russia, and so become 
finally absorbed into that State for ever. Practical 
iutercours;} among the minor Slavonic communities 
for the transaction of political business was tried 
once for all at Prague during the summer of 1848, 
and the attempt broke down utterly. It was then 
found that all the Slavonic deputies who held forth, 
each in his own tongue, for hours together upon the 
grandeur and glory of everj'thing Slavonic, past, 
present, and to come, fondly believing, by dint of 
much professorial assertion, that each man's tongue 
was sufficient for all, spoke only to empty air. None 
understood the other, or when seeming to understand 
he saw his way only just enough to misunderstand 
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jthe otlier, msomuch that, after ma-nj vaia trials and 
Jrith all the good-ivill in the world, they were fain to 
Jneet together on the common ground of the much- 
teriled German, From that day Panslavism haa per- 
force kept itself entirely to the domain of the ideal, 
and its results have been local and literary rather 
than general and political ; the several langaages — 
particularly the southern Servian, or so-called Yugo- 
filaric — having thereby been cultivated with great 
assiduity and some success, if not in higher litera- 
ture, at least in journalism and pamphleteering. 
Since the Prague failure, Panslavism has been intan- 
gible to the politician, except so far as involved in 
the minor local interests symbolised by it; as a 
^^neraJ force it has had no definite tendency, and 
J1B8 Dot been palpable in real life. It was, therefore, 
left pretty much altogether to the ethnologists and 
the philologists, with whom alone it has borne fruit. 
,To the latter, indeed, the Prague experiment ia full of 
itruction as a practical illustration of the question 
far cognate languages with separate literary 
intres are mutually intedigible or otherwise. Many 
lustrations in point may be adduced, but none so 
^bdly worked out on a large scale. Two kindred 
.tongues may so far be mutually intelligible when the 
■eakers are mere uneducnted peasants, rough men of 
Ifew wants and few ideas, who go through life with 
a few hundred simple nouns and a few score of 
Terbs; so also, when the speakers are men of the 
highest cultivation, and fully acquainted with all the 
resources of their respective tongues, or of the com- 
mon original of those when surviving or recorded ; yet 
this amount of mutual intelligibility may be wholly 
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inadequate to fuIfQ the practical parposes of oommon 
official or political life among two Idndied commtini- 
tiea of equal civilisation and equal culture each of its 
own language — to meet the wants of the whole bodj 
between the professor and the peasant. This will 
apply with more or less force, Tairing in many degrees, 
to many other cases, each affording a good test of the 
principle, but as yet untested or only tested with in- 
dividuals, to Holland and Germany, to Spain and 
Portugal, Spain or Portugal and Italy, Wales and 
Britany, Munster and Inverness-shire, Turkey and 
Turkistan, nay, in so far as the peasant is concerned, 
Yorkshire and Friesland even: such instances are 
innumerable. Perhaps the only case of true mutual 
intelliiribility between two languages, each having its 
distinct laws and canons of literarv cultivation and 
its separate consciousness, is to be found in Swedish 
and Danish. Polish and Bohemian, the nearest ap- 
proach to this on Slavonic ground among literary as 
distinct from uncultivated languajres, we believe to 
fall diviJodly short of it. Panslavism, where real, 
Ikis hitherto striven after such mutual intelliffibilitv; 
it has, inJeeJ, been a little apt to proclaim to the 
otitor world that it was already in possession of that 
at first startinij. 

The case has changed materially during the past 
year, aiul it is this chanM which entitles modem 
Panslavisni Xo Si^ri(»us attention in Western Europe 
It has now fairly entered into the domain of practical 
{H^litics, and has ceaseil to be a mere dream of en- 
thusiast s« or the symbol of separate interests under 
the }»\ust* of common aspirations. Hitherto the Sla- 
Tonio languages have never had a single centre round 
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which to group themaelves. Tliey have no common 
original, standing to them like Latin among the 
Bomanic tongues, for the old ecclesiastical Slavonic 
is not the parent of all, but of two only, and even 
that with only half-assured certainty, though doubt- 
less with great probability. Kor are ita records wide 
and copious enough to form any standard of literary 
appeal for modem purposes, nor is it cultivated 
among Catholic Slavonians save by one race. 

But the Russians, at length coming forward in 
earnest, have taken Panslavism up in perfect serious- 
ness and with the most thorough definiteness of 
method and object. They claim to supply the want 
ctf a common centre by the Eussian language. Hence- ' 
ibrward Sussia is to be the common denominator of 
the divers Slavonic fractions, or rather the integer 
or unit in all Slavonic matters, whei-eof the minor 
races and languages are fractious, and into which 
they are destined to return and be absorbed. The 
KuBsians have appurently put their heart into the 
work, for they are rousing the whole Slavonic world 
into restless activity with congresses and exhibitions, 
or what we may best call and understand as stu- 
pendous Slavonic Eisteddfods. The ra^^es are re- 
sponding with eagerness to the Russian invitation, 
and are being in turn plied with Russian grammars, 
Bossian political catechisms, and Russian transcripta 
of their own languages in the Russian orthography 
and character. Ea«h, sending delegates to represent 
itatthesemeetings, acknowledges the claim of Russia 
oa the centre of a future literary unity, and professes 
its readiness to work with Russia towards that end. 
1 regtdatea its language, so is it to regulate 
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political life, submitting itself in each case \ 
legislative supremacy oi' Russia, and in no wayT 
luctant to face the now openly disclosed prospect of 
laying down its small separate existence and being 
absorbed in a huge Slavonic empire, preeumably des- 
tined to cover half the world and to domineer over 
the rest of" it. That is the new aspect of Panslavism : 
the distinct and, so to speak, formal recognition of 
Russia as its future centre and common terra. To 
us, as Englishmen, this may be nothing, or only of 
remote interest; nor dti we thint, for onr part, that 
the \-ision can or will be realised. But if there be 
such a thing as a West European solidarity of civili- 
sation, it should surely be a matter of great interest 
to us as a constituent part of it, and one well deserv- 
ing of careful observation through its phenomena. 
Meanwhile, and for the third time of asldng, may we 
enquire how about Lord Echester's bequest of a Sla- 
vonic Professorship at Oxford P ^^h 



DwproWrai, 1807. 
' Tlie great fault of Napoleon's policy in the East,' 
says the Constantinople correspondent of the AU- 
gemeine Zeitung, in one of his latest letters, *ia 
that it consists merely of ambitious efforts to be 
always holding up to his people the image of French 
preponderance reflected as in a mirror for the grati- 
fication of the national vanity, instead of following 
out some definite aim for the purjiose of eiiuntfracting 
the schemes of Russia. The great progress which 
Bi:9Bt& bus been making with her plans in the j 
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\ principalljf owing to the vacillating attdtnde of her 
advereary.' This ia written under the effect produced 
by the perusal of all the blue, and green, and yellow 
books after their nearly simultaneous receipt at Con- 
stantinople, the chief result of which, as the corre- 
spondent justly says, is to establish the fact tliat 
IVance has undergone defeat after defeat in the 
retan question principally through her own un- 
dinesB. The details in proof of this we need not 
, for we fairly saturated our paper with them 
tot winter and spring ; and if we had to renew the 
Eopy of French aiinlesaness working from hand to 
ponth in the Levant, we should only have to rewrite 
diat we were then at some pains to point out. Bat 
lat ia now taking prominence in European eyes ia 
I charge not of vacillation, but of actual double 
dealing in Eastern matters brought against France 
l^ Russia in the remarkable article of the luvalide 
Busge quoted last week in the ' Times ' at full length. 
It is not the Russians, however, but the Turks, who 
ahould first bring that charge, and would, if they had 
i grain of spirit. Nothing can be cooler than the 
fay in which the French excused their participation 
1 the collective action of the Powers in Crete for the 
of bringing off the insurgent non-combat- 
JBts, undisguisedly a hostile move aj^ainst Turkey, 
f assuring the Turks, as they are said to have done, 
that they really could not help themselves, for they 
had engaged themselves beforehand to Russia, but 
that thenceforward all engagements were over, and 
they were free to turn round once more and be on the 
right side again. The Austrians are not much better, 
—At least as regards singleness of policy. Baron 
■ VOL. I. s 
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Benst's first step last winter, that of trying to con- 
Iciliate or stave off Bnssia bj seeing what a conference 
'would do for the revision of the treaties of 1856 in 
a Bussian sense, certainly seems inconsistent enongh 
with his later attitude in Turkey; but we believe 
the reason of that merely to have been his novelty to 
this side of Austria when he first started, his trust 
in diplomatic makeshift, and his entire ignorance in 
detail of the subject-matter at issue taken compre- 
hensively. 

About all this, however, the less said the sooner 
mended. Perhaps it is past and gone ; anyhow, to re- 
buke it now would be flogging a dead horse, or rather 
whipping a rocking-horse. No good will ever be got 
by reminding the French of their past inconsisten- 
cies. It is to be hoped — we are hardly sanguine 
enough as yet to say it is to be fully believed — that 
the French have by this time found out for them- 
selves that nothing whatever is to be realised by 
France working the sick man's case on the Bussian 
diagnosis ; not a penny of fee, nor yet a rood of in- 
heritance ; nothing but ridicule, which it is not conve- 
nient nor, indeed, safe for those who profit by French 
policy to vent just at present, but which is none the 
less being laughed at in the Greco-Bussian sleeve. 
The sequel of the German correspondent's letter is 
of far more importance to those who, like Mr. Grant 
Duff, seek to study the groundwork of what is called 
the Eastern Question, than the monthly or weekly 
oscillations of incurably unsteady policy. *For all 
this,' he goes on to say (meaning the Bussian pro- 
gress, by the means and at the expense of France, as 
quoted above), * Bussian influence over the Slavonic 
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and Greek elements in Turkey mast not be overrated. 
For instance, the Bulgarians, who daring the last 
years have been upholding their own nationality with 
all their power against the Hellenistic tendencies of 
the Greek clergy, do not place the slightest trast in 
Raasian suggestions, of which they have learnt to 
understand the value in what they hear of Poland 
and the Baltic Provinces,' Here, then, is a special 
national aspiration indicated which is not to be nni- 
fonnly treated as we alwajs treat it, comprised, as a 
matter of course, under the generic classification of 
Christiaji, nor under that of Slavonic, nor of Greek. 
Whenever, therefore, these words are used without 
resraration in a comprehensive sense, as including 
in a single category all those in Turkey who are not 
Turks, and attributing to them a common political 
solidarity, it becomes manifestly necessary to enquire, 
supposing what this writer is telling us to be true, 
how far that which we find predicated of all Christiane, 
all Slavonians, and all Greeks can likemse be ascribed 
to the Bulgarians, doubtless a component part of 
each in one aenae, yet still stated on competent 
authority to be entertaining up to a certain point 
separate tendencies, and displaying separate action. 
A Bulgarian said all this emphatically enough in a 
letter to ourselves published some fifteen months ago. 
We hope we had plenty of readers, but have our 
doubt of the fact. Mr. Grant Dufi' is probably the 
only man in the kingdom who would have an idea of 
the value of the Bulgarian's patriotic profession of 
&ith. 
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that the a^jthorities are always havinjr to fine them 
for non-att«ndance. If this he trae. such agitation 
and warlike perturbation as nndoabtedlv exist on the 
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face in Servia must be the work of the Govern- 
ment of that country alone, and not the spontaneous 
excitement of the people. It is, indeed, a matter of 
perfect notoriety that such is and has long been the 
', and that the militarj' preparations of the Servian 
ivernment, no less than its hostile attitude towards 
■key, Belgrade or no Belgrade, are the unconcealed 
results of direct and syBtematic Raasian instructioD. 
The Russians, however, seem at this moment to have 
spoilt their own game, by putting themselves politi- 
tlly too much in the foreground, and by holding too 
>n and peremptory language in the press. Europe 
now taken alarm, and that has shown itself in 
ia by the strong of&cial not€s which are said to 
ive been recently addressed to the Servian Govern- 
int. If the liuBsian newspapers had been more > 
mt and cautious, public opinion in the West might 
have looked upon a Servian inroad upon BoBniaj 
Bulgaria as a spontaneous insurrection in those 
ivinces, even though undisguisedly led by Bussiaul /q ,/f I 
fficera in uniform; but the Russian public has iuj ' 

" torn learnt to require its newspapers ; the West ha^l 
leamt to translate them, and the stem and whole-' 
some light of publicity is being now daily brought! 
more and more to bear on the ugly underhand trans- 
actions which form the whole foreign policy of 
Russia in Eastern Europe. Not that tranquillity is 
yet assured for the coming year — far from it; fot' 
RuBsia^us committed herself, one may say pledged 
herself, to^ Bulgarian insurrection in the spring, and 
cannot afford to lose character by calling back the 
agents who are getting it up. The Bulgarians have got 
1 they had better do it with a good will. 
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poor fellowa, if thej want to escapfl Fenian treatment 
(or not revolting. 
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If Uia (Irand Vizier ie only going to arrive at 
Ataiitinojilo on Friiiay on his return from Crete, 
wo are just toW by a Vienna telegram, it is evidi 
that ho caiiiiot hnre turived there a fortnight ago, 
more or loss, as we were ttild by telegraph at the time 
tlmt he had done. So that when we wrote comment 
ui>on hia liaring so retiimed on the faith of the 
graph, we wrote commenta npoii what had 
ocourretl — always saving and excepting the 
bility of the old story being tme and the new 
not being trae. As it will hardly do to abstain 
gethiT fKim the ptiblicatioo of telegrams and of coi 
mL''nt« theroiipon which come to as from East 
Europe or treat of evcuts occnrring in that part 
the world, it luu really become necessary that 
such stat«>meiit« or commentaries should be takem 
being accompanied with the expressed or ondi 
reservation that nobody making use of them in Eng- 
land should be answerable for their truth. The 
journalist commenting on such matters should be 
savud from respouBibility by a set formula like that 
of the Arabian historians when repeating a story — 
f^ viuUh dio-r-nimt — ' the responsibility of it is the 
reporter's.' It should be acknowledged that a 
tain meridian traversing the E.C district of Ei 
gives the line of perpetual truthlesanesa, just «a 
have the line of perpetual snow at certain elevuti* 
in given latitudes. Not falsehood, for that is a 
live term, but lack of truth. No reports coi 
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from the east of such a line should be treated a& sus- 
ceptible of having either truth or untmth predicated 
of them to the exclusion of the other. A far better 
proof of this than the story of Aali Pasha's return is 
to he found in the condition of opinion on the Conti- 
nent, not here— for we have not as yet come to take 
any cognisance of the matter one way or the other— 
about what is going on along the Lower Danube. It 
is an absolute Saturnalia of truthlessness, with etate- 
ment and counterstatement on matters of pure fiujt, 
reports about the broadest, most elementary, and 
most easily ascertainable circumstances, which are 
now being hurled against one another by the semi- 
official presses of Paris and St. Petersburg, and of 
course substantiated by vociferation and reiteration 
alone, not by enquiry and proof. There are 5,000 
Bulgarian or pseud o- Bulgarian Fenians along the 
Wallacbian bank of the Danube, with eight guns, to 
Bay nothing of bands to co-operate in all the large 
towns, ready to invade the Turkish territory at a 
moment's notice, says Paris. dear no, an atro- 
cious calumny, says St. Petersburg ; the whole thing 
is untrue, the country is all only too quiet, if any- 
thing. Will anybody in Parliament enquire which 
is true? 

nOUM.U( TELEGRAMS. 
September 2 Stli, ISBS. 
Afi the united principahties of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, oiEcially known hy the style and title of 
Roumania since their union, happen to be constituted 
under the collective guarantee of the European 
Powers, with express stipulation that neither the 
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Suzerain nor any other Power should mmrch an azmy 
of occupation thereinto without prpliTninarf consiil- 
tation amou^ themselvefly we do not think Paris is 
unduly sceptical in rejecting off hand anj news of 
tho Turks forthwith marching such an annj into 
Riiumania as pure, untruth ; as we were told that 
doubting Paris did at the beg^inning of the week upon 
tel(*(^phic announcement of a storj to that eflSect^ 
on the authority of the Etoile d^Orient of BachareBt. 
Wo said nothing at the time, thinking that hardly 
anylxMly would believe a story carrying improbability 
on tii<* ftuw of it. The Turks, who shrink from tak- 
ing ih(*ir (»wn part nowadays, would not dare to fly 
in tilt.' f}u*c> of treaty, and commit themselves to any 
Hucli o<'('uj>ution without previous commxpication 
with Knrope ; and if any communications of the 
kind liiul piiHHod, their first announcement would not 
liav<j l;«.M'ii nijMle to the world by a journal only set 
up the otlu.T (lay to write up nationalities in French 
for tlio edification of Western Europe— a paper of no 
conceivable public authority whatever. It is worth 
knowing, iiid(?eil, how such a paper could have been 
allowed or have obtained access to Mr. Renter's wires 
at all. The sanie story, or something like it, now 
conies n^M^ated from Belgrade ; but, as appears by a 
later or a fuller telegram close upon the heels of the 
first, it is only on the authority of a Servian news- 
paper. This, however, is semi-official, we believe ; 
and it is really by no means improbable that the 
Porte is openly showing signs of restlessness under 
the intolerable provocation of the bands of spurious 
* Bulgarian liberators,' which are being continually 
organised and equipped one after another, quite un- 
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iterred by feilure after failure, on Kouman ground, 
ithout any attempt at concealment, and without 
word, it would seem, of moral reprobation from 
quarter. Of course the Rouman Government ia 
a principal in this matter, but atill it ia morally 
responsible for the tolerance— if, indeed, it be not 
flometbing more than passive tolerance — of these 
bands on its territory ; and it is certainly responsible 
Turkey for so monstrous a state of things — always 
mming that mere treaty is not superseded by the 
half-avowed, and, we believe, as yet uncodified law of 
tlie new covenant, according to which nobody is ever 
responsible to Turkey. At any rate, some diplomatic 
steps are not unlikely to be taken by that country, 
with a view to securiug a European sanction for 
some active or precautionary measures or other 
against perpetual incursions ; but we do not the 
least believe in its taking the bit between its teeth in 
this way as reported, and we are sure that we shall 
not firet hear of such a measure &om the EtoUe 
d^Orient. 

It ia worth while noting that the Belgrade newa- 

.per — or rather, we presume, the telegrapher who 

ises it — talks of the Porte as determining to 

ipy the 'liouman frontier.' How can the Porte 

ipj the Itouman frontier without bodily occupy- 

ig Boumania ? You cannot predicate an occupa- 

of the Rouman frontier of Turkey in the same 

\.j you might predicate it, for instance, of the Rus- 

frontier of Austria. Turkey is separated fi^m 

Bonmania by water — in places, not much short of the 

Solent in bremltb ; if she occupies any Roumanian 

frontier beyond what she holds already, she must of 
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necaait; aeixe the Bounan bank of tlie Daaobe a 
thus break t2«at; by dirert invasion. Aa finr ] 
de Beost's plan of a coDgrvaa aboot Koamania, t 
is Tery probable, aeeing that that statesman is s 
great with congress. We do not see that \ 
mnch eke to be done nnder the circumstances — q 
Boomania is bat tbe creature of congresses — fn 
Tided only that the congress wilt stoictlj confine 
itself to Rotimania, and not talk what is called 
• Eastern Question.' We wonder whether, if it 
comes off, it will occnr to anybodT that th« best waf 
of making Rouinania responsible is to make Bon- 
mania whullj independent ; to cast away once for all 
that prei^osteroua and miscbierous hypothesis of 
Turkish suzerainty which affects to consider Boo- 
mania 05 a ' bulwark ' against Russian i 
while in reality and practice it abandons it with 
eyes to the underground sap of Russia with tbe x 
perfect impunity i> Boumania, as now constdtr 
is ju§t arranged so as to be of the greatest possihle 
annoyance to Turkey and Austria without being of 
the slightest use to itself or anybody else, sare, i 
course, Bussia and the Beds. 



■ THE SUGHTEST KKOWLEDOE OF THE EAST." 
OctoWr tS. IBCB. 

The 'Times" correspondent at Berlin is so eagei 
impetuous in liis anxiety to convince the world t 
the French, and the French alone, have been a 
np the turbid political waters of the Lower Danol 
for the last six weeks, all in order to brew up I 
anti-Pruflsian storm in the rear of Europe, that 1 
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Incurs great risk of overrunning his own scent. As 

Ebr \a& position, we do not ourselves believe tliat tlie 
iVencli have been doing anything of the kind. We 
believe rather that Bucharest has some reason of its 
own for spreading such a story abroad, viii Berlin. 

&.t the same time we have not the least wish to in- 
lite any readers of o\irs to share our scepticism or 
oar belief. The antecedent probabilities ai-e just six 
' one and half a dozen of the other. Nor is the 

98ue one of any pai-ticnlar interest to the British 
public — incapable as that is, for lack of local know- 
ledge, of following all the convolutions of its argu- 
ments pro and con. in detaiL But it is the evidence, 
^d not the issue, against which we think it neces- 
sary to utter a caution. And when the long rigma- 
Sole petition, presented some weeks ago to Prince 
Kapoleon at Bucharest by three Bulgarian tailors of 
Qie local Tooley Street, in the Dame of tlie six mil- 
Uona of their countrymen, is appealed to in proof of 
Qie connivance of France in the schemes of the Bul- 
ian revolutionary committees — the reasoning being 
aiise people in the East hardly know the use of 
petitions, and therefore such must have been written 
to order — we beg leave to say that it is not so much 
e warning cry as the chastening rod which is mainly 
needed. ' The slightest acquaintance with the East,' 
Rajs this vrriter, 'will satisfy the reader that in a 
country where the arts of reading and writing, and 
e still more difficult accomplishment of drawing up 
petitions and the like, are scarcely known, such a 
document as the above is never presented unless it 
i been asked for.' The writer may well say ' the 

fHightest,' for it is not easier to conceive a slighter 
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i»cH)\iAintanoe with that indefinite region called ' the 
KuKt * than one which knows nothing of the theorf 
Niul pruotico of petition as there current. In fiM*t, if 
thon^ Ih' a oajso in which a vagae term like ^ the East^' 
H toriu which includes everything from Bosnia to the 
tiling's, may be used legitimately and accuratelj at 
all. it would Ih> the case of an assertion that both 
iiulividiial tiiul ooriK>rate petitioning is simplj the 
uuivorsal oiistom all over Eastern Europe and most 
of Asia. KvofT individual there is a climber on 
somolHHly's Iviok, as the Turks put it; a seizer of 
skirts, as tho IVrsians say; and his first instinct is, 
whou \w hoars of anyone with influence, to go and 
|H»titio!i luni for soinothing. As for the new nation- 
alitios, th«'irs is tho naked instinct of rampant para- 
nit ism ; they oanuot move a step without petitioning 
a patnMi ojHMilv, if they can, but if not, they seek 
to coinpnMtuso consuls or great or little elchees. 
Tlion^ is oiioiiijh ovidcnoo of that, one would think, 
boton* tlu» world. Tho thing is so absurd as not to 
bi» worth notioo, if it wore not for this tiresome lite- 
niry trick k^'C making an appeal, as it were, to the 
gtMiius of rntruisni; of 8upiH>rting the observation 
you want to make s>\\ a particular subject by a false 
platitutlo, wlion you think its own legs are not strong 
enough \%> enable it to stand alone. In manner, it is 
likt* the trick t>f apixMilinj^ to the knowledge of * every 
8chi>*)ll)oy,' who luw fortunately grown up now and 
gcuit* away fn>in the paths of literature. Do our 
remh^rs, we wi>ndor, remember how, some eighteen 
months a*?o, or more, the then Paris correspondent 
of the * Times ' told us that the Sultan was getting 
quite accustomed to the use of mintage as a symbol 
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of sovereign righta since liia contact with Europe ? 
and ill' thej remember our citing two passages from 
tliL- Piniperor's Algerian pamphlet in illustration of 
that wdiiderful appeal to our 'knowledge of the 
East'? — the one from his first edition, in which 
his Majesty said : ' The Arabs have lived in that 
territorial community which is the law of peoples 
in the East ;' but standing in the second edition, 
' The Arabs have not lived in that territorial com- 
munity which is the law of people in the East : they 
hare a sufBciently exact notion of individual pro- 
perty.' When oiu- readers see in these latter days 
any appeal couched iu loose general terms to ' know- 
ledge of the East,' let them tear np the same into 
little bits and commit it to any element which de- 
stroys. 

■ COSJUItATO DESCENDENS DACfS AB ISTRO/ 
OcloW 2J. 1888. 

Oar recent animadversion on a certain passage of 
the 'Times' correspondence from Berlin concerned 
manner rather than matter, as our object was the 
exposure of a thoughtless and foolish literary tnck 
therein displayed, rather than any examination into 
the truth or falsehood of the writer's direct state- 
ments. But it would by no means be justifiable in 
□8 to lose the opportunity of correcting a downright 
error in a matter of fact which holds a very promi- 
nent place among these latter. Referring to the 
address of the Bulgarian committee at Bucharest to 
Prince Napoleon, with the object of showing that it 
was bespoken work, merely written to the Prince's 
order, the correspondent says, not without natural 
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eaaflKswf st Ins beii^ first of lus vontemponnes 
to fcatrt Ui tfi^ * Not obIt was the presentstioD of 
Ae aMRMi e a ii Ai p e i l is the ervateet sMrecT, and 
ha* «^ WW been dmilg«d br ui ikUj of ilc>ab4 
neecitr, Wt the deuuid prefencd in the petition % 
m perftct ktcpia^ with iIm wMjtlltyl dedaration c 
BiitpcadeMe reeenUj pcmnulgMed by the 1 
Bi4EBi*B x*^ Fimao»-Bd«tnunian pftpers of the f 
biL* Sow, to h«|:tB wHh the kst put of 
■W9 \t% to af th«t the kogwge of th« Nnroim 
ift, ia the Fraoco-Bolguiui 
I to^ pnms nothing of neee&sity eil 
vaj. 1V«e, iti mieab are directed to France 
Aalra tiMtead of being to Bossta; bat, withi 
^p«n»p ftoj poe iti Te statement in the matter, 
thtHiM like Terr nod to komr from the spot il 
and OB real Grvt-haiid inthoritT, whether that 
■wKKf oot be a Uind all the while. Whatever 
mar do, Aostria at anr rate can harv 
to heap op fiwi round h«r own honae for no pi 
f vantonlr to gamble with the kmded dice of 
I natioualitr. Bat that ia not thi< point, 

; to saj is. that the address in queetioii, 
r from being onlj now dimlg^d, hoe been at 
two months before the public. There ia no mystery 
about it, now or at any time, nor is it in the least 
de^rvo wiirth making; any mystery aboat. We i 
in the * Daily Telefpaph ' some two months ago; 
in snmmnry, not tn erfnuo. It appear^ amon^ 
onUnarr (jiiiet Anb>«ditoria] paragraphs, sach as 
pat in to fit) op vacant spacee. It was apparently 
talmi, to the be«t of oar memoir, from some Biicha- 
t paper ; but of this wu are not sure. Kor d 
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latter, aa indeed there it had got into print, however 
' Telegraph ' may have come by it. Had it pos- 
9sed any importance our readers may rely upon it 
B should have referred to it, or our valued Bulgarian 
iBapondents would — men who may be allowed to 
f something about their own countrymen. The 
B is nothing more than the regular method of 
self-aesertion practised by, or on behalf of, young 
nationalities down East in quest of a patron, espe- 
inaUy one so aweet on yonng natiouahties down Eaat 
8 Prince Napoleon. The Bulfjariau committee would 
lave been simply untrue to the reason of its own 
tenee had it let go such an opportunity. But its 
tddress no more proves that the Prince bespoke it 
the Cretan addresses to Consul Dickaon for 
'Britieh protection, now going on for the last six 
months, prove that they were dictated for the per- 
fidious purposes of Albion by Lord Stanley — not, 
■ however, that there is any lack of the very cleverest 
mtinental writing to tell you that last tale in per- 
t good faith. As for the real historj- of the Bulga- 1 
Q committees, and of the divers European schemes 
^frith which their action was destined to be brought 
1 harmony, the best account will be found in two 
excellent letters by tlie Vienna correspondent of the 
'Times,' the first in September 1867, the second last 
March. To these we beg to refer the Berlin ivriter. 
"^erenever wua any doubt then about their being i 
^usaian. any more tlian that this Bummer's armed 
outbreak was Russian. It is altogether unreasonable, 
^to believe that these committees should have either 
e will or tlie power to shit^ their allegiance at a 
loment's notice, and commit their body and soul to 
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the guidance of a. foreign Power uiial)le to ext 
direct material action in their favour. It does nofc 
follow, we heg to say in conclusion, that the Em- 
peror's policy is of uecGSsity to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the erratic movementB of his cousin. For 
oureelvea, we, too, have an opinion about BulgariauB ; 
but aa it Dulj- rests upon mere knowledge and obser- 
vation, upon what Bulgarians themselves tell us, and 
what the brute facts tell us, and as it does not in- 
volve any action, but very much the reverse, and as 
there is not the Blightest reference in it to the 
' Eastern Question,' or any other fiction, the less we 
say about it perhaps the better. As the Bulgarians 
will not move, and as no power from without can 
moke them move, it matters little enough after all 
who it is that is trying for the moment to stir tLem 
up. We believe the simple truth in the present case 
to be that some Poles in Bulgaria have been making 
much ado, under the idea that they saw an opening 
to a combination in favour of Poland, and that IVance 
may have been in some way cognisant of this, which 
is not the same thing as directly supporting it by 
means. 



DANCBUN TELEGRAMS. 
Noromlwr U. 1868. 
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The rush of telegrams from Danubian Euro] 
becoming tto great that, if we were to deal with them 
singly as they come in, we should run the risk of 
changing our nature and garb altogether and be- 
coming an undiBguised Austro-Ronman intelligencer. 
Fortunately, though they are all more or less charged 
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latter much, either to as or to anybody ; always ex- 
Cdpting those which treat of England by name and 
vainly impute things to us, like that last week's 
"Vienna telegram which ascribed to us the de8ig:u of 
irging the Porte to do something dreadful to Bou- 
jnania — to show Roumaniathatthe Porte 'was there,' 
I Mr. Anthony Trollope has it. Tliis was utterly 
i on the face of it, and it shows a veij curious 
Krgistence in attributing an active policy — and snch 
ft policy, too ! — of initiation to England in this quarter, 
which thfl Vienna journalists might surely have un- 
leunt after two years of Lord Stanley ; but, though 
Sly needing contradiction, we are not sorry that 
k was promptly and authoritatirely contradicted by 
iwo London newspapers. It has just now come back 
I na in a milder form, annonncing that a more 
[eneral project of revising certain t«rma of the treaty 
f Palis is now being entertained by some of the sig- 
natary Powers ; more especially with a view to render 
the authority of the Porte ' less illusory ' in the Prin- 
cipalities. If this be true, as we have no reason to 
say it is not, aJl we can remark is that the Powers 
will only turn a bad mess into a worse. They are 
debarred from formally revising the treaty without 
B presence of Russia ; and the diplomatic compro- 
r product of the opposing forces of French-led 
■ope and Russia, with its satellites, is as certain 
now aa it always has been to work for disorder, and 
disorder tends to nothing hot the exclusive advantage 
of Bnasia. Nothing is to be gained by urging Tur- 
key to coerce the Principalities ; nothing, except to 
embroil two parties who have no natural qnarrel. 
^otal disconnection &om Turkey and full political 
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rcsponsibiUty, lite that of any other European c 
tnunity, are tbe two things ueceesary to Itoamu 
not any more of its sbnm connection iritli Tai'ke^ 
always working amiss aud for no purpose bnt that « 
political demoralieation. more and more hopeless each 
day. Roumania haa been stewing long enough in 
the wet sheet of diplomacy ; it is high time now to 
unwrap it, and plunge it iu the bracing element of 
independence. 

Thus much of tlie Vienna telegrams, which t 
serious, and need the most seriona treatment, 
so the Bouman telegramH, which are only lueaafci 
be serious, but are not. These worthy BncH; 
jietiple have not yet attained sufficient political i 
turity to justify their being allowed such perfea 
tiiiliroitod access to the wires as seems to be 1 
case. But they talk beaiitituUy, and to hear t 
you would think them quite gi-own up. What is t 
iJtvUc tVOricnt, and why should we be favoured ¥ 
its views upon anything ? What is the Peraev 
the namesake of a very able and well-known MilatM 
co!itemporary — about the best of Italian jouj 
The significance or insignificance of these Bud 
newspapers in a matter which should be known, i 
it is not quite satisfactory that there should be J 
Englishman to tell us about it. These pap«Ta,g 
regret to say, are apt to say the thing which is i 
and they have not the art to conceal the inotiTtt J 
their funny little fibs. There is somelliing 
amusing iu their telling us that tlieir being \ 
humble servants aud parasites of Kussia is men 
A story set aSoat by Kussia. Then their taW i 
French ' emissaries ' among the Bulgiu'ians is o 
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attempt to give life to the preposteroua old story that 
the Bulgiarian committees of Bucharest were being 
worked by France, a tale which our readers may 
remember we exposed at the time, and which, it ie 
now clear, must of course have made its way to Ber- 
lin v\4. Prince Charles, if not actually bespoken from 
Berlin, with the entirely unsuccessful object of de- 
termining public opinion against France. Now no 
countrj' is the better for French political ' emissaries,' 
and the best thing the French can do in these coun- 
tries is to let them alone ; but their present policy is 
not one which can do much harm. The story of the 
' oppressed Boumans ' in Transylvania ought to have 
some notice. It is an exact couiitei-part of the * op- 
pressed nationality' dodge in Turkey applied to Aus- 
tria, and, we are bound to say, with somewhat more 
plausibility than it has ever been in Turkey, for the 
Honmans do vastly outnumber the other nationalities 
in Transylvania, and are increasing like rabbits, as 
is shown by the coloured statisticaJ maps in Mr. 
Bonar's excellent work on that country. It brings 
the irony of nationality-mongering to a climax when 
one reads on high authority that out of the 900,000 
Itoumana in this province there are 120 men of edu- 
oatiou. These men can no more prevail against their 
Hungarian superiors than the rabbits aforesaid can 
conquer the squire who owns their warren. We 
strongly recommend to our readers a perusal of Mr. 
Bonar's chapters on the Transylvanian Wallacka, In 
order to get a good view of the present state of their 
civilisation. He makes it consist of song, theft, 
incendiarism of the Saxons' farms, and lust of the 
lower public service. It is evident from all quarters 
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that the Bucharest Groyemment is really meditating 
trouble in this quarter, for their behaviour and atti- 
tude is literally that recorded by the ancient Bouman 
poet Virgil (if Homer is good for Signor Dandolo 
and the Corfiotes, why should not Virgil be good for 
Domnu Bratiano and the Daco-Bomans ?). They are 
scattering abroad ambiguous voices among the vulgnr, 
and they are consciously searching for arms. In this 
search they are said to be helped by one Colonel 
Krenslcy, a Prussian officer sent over to drill them 
and make soldiers of them. That last he will fail in 
doing; but, under any circumstances, the numbers 
of the Bouman nation now being called to arms will 
suffice to give the Prussian Government the neces- 
sary diversion on the further side of Austria in the 
event of anything happening in the spring, which 
we take to be the present object of Prince Charles's 
policy. For the present moment, however, there is 
no possible fear of anything happening in this part 
of the world, for nothing is ready, and the winter on 
the Lower Danube is a serious matter. But we must 
be prepared for an unlimited amount of the * spargere 
voces in vulgum ambiguas.' 

WARLIKE RUMOURS IN TURKEY. 
December 10, 1868. 

We do not find much reason for complacency on 
account of the surface change of policy in Boumania, 
nor yet much ground for alarm on account of the 
hostile attitude alleged to have been just taken by 
Turkey towards Greece. There never was any fear 
of an immediate outbreak on the Danube on a large 
scale at this time of the year. On the other hand, 
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we do not see any reason to modify or forego shcIi 
apprehensiona as we may have entertained of an in- 
t(!nsified resumption of petty Fenian aggreasiona upon 
Bulgaria with the opening spring, merely becanae 
Prince Charles haa changed his Ministry and made 
a pacilic speech onder direction from Prusaia. The 
Kouniaus were going ahead too fast, and it was 
found high time to stop them. But they are wholly 
incapable as yet of doing anything coUcctiTely, for 
their army is altogether raw and unorganised, aDtl 
the people of which it ia composed, albeit dt-scendvd 
from the Koman legionaries, is a people which baa 
gone soft since the Emperor Trajan's days, and u 
considered by competent militarr antbori^ the nost 
UQwarlike in the world. Hi»«over, tiie ea«y, ktndlj 
Eouman people, talcen as a natioD, bare no polttieal 
loves or hute^, or active a^iratiufu of any kiad, at 
if any, more than Uie rery beUat, tbereia pnaent- 
ing the very strongest eoatnut to Hus Greeic peci|4«;. 
The one fact in the late Bi'/aixianiaa ercDta «Udl 
stands out with proounenoe ia that th« T**Tfyr of 
Ministry boa taken place out of deferBoce t/> Prrfft. 
Prussia is naturally anxiom to repudiate any apjwav- 
ance of special influence io tli« Priacipalttiea, and Ha 
press difULvowa such inflnenoe aoeordioffijr ; bat tb* 
fact remains the Dame. Ueaawbile, Uw anm d«- 
spatched from Prussia are vtill in Btfumania, mmA th« 
/Bulgarian committees, which the Austn>-Haa|{ariau 
f correspondence of the ' Times ' iuforiual ua last year 
J were openly taking their iustructi'irm rn.ui M. Off'-n- 
I bach, the then Russian Consul-' > ' tmd 

imuch discxiuragement, it ia to I' i-'.rd 

L Stanley's recent ominous words > ' ;>n«.- 
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0U8 rebellion south of the Danube. The ill 
the public peace from Boumania, is the fiict thiit, 
plaio English, that country' is irresponBible for vrhnt 
may happen on its gronnd otherwise than hy a inere 
technicality, so that, virtually, Russia enjoys 
most perfect iuipimity in conducting machiuatit 
_ against TurJtey from the left banlc of the Dauu1 

/Sjo ( -^ Russia is too strong to be called to account for 
any prospective danger on this score by the West, it 
1 is either ignored or laid to the blame of Turkey ; bnl 
\ it should be clearly foreseen that auoh action 
If&il in breaking up Danubian Turkey, to the 
{benefit of Russia. However, matters in Roumanift 
are being now hushed up for the winter mouths, and 
nutil the snow is off the ground ; settled tliey are 
not, and never will he, we are very much ft&aid, H 
our time at least. 

We cannot bring otirselves to recognise the 
fiibility of open warfare taking place between 
and Greece, any more than we can conceive all 
noontide traffic of a great London thoroughfare beu 
suspended for the sake and accommodation of 
Irish faction tight. Whatever the provocation 
be, whatever tbe justice of either belligerent's 
of quarrel, the nuisance would be supreme and 
together intolerable, and it would certainly not 
endured by the great naval Powers for a 
One of the greatest commercial tboroughfarea of 
world, a sea swarming with the animated navi( 
of all nations, would he filled with utter lawlesi 
and piracy of the worst kind, such as wonld 
international regulation and control. The Tnrl 
coasts and seaport towns, the especially tliri< 
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part of the empire, would lie at the mercy of free- 1 
booting adventurers from all the world sailing under 1 
the Greek flag, while the Turkish nation, now uo I 
longer an arraetl people organised for eelf-defence, I 
would be compelled to look on in helpicBsnesa, or I 
vent their rage on the nnofl'ending, and this last is a I 
very serious consideration. On tlie other hand, their ] 
superiority on laud would avail them nothing, No I 
doubt it ia in their power, militarily speHking, to I 
flood Attica with their armies, and encamp under the 1 
Parthenon in a fortnight's time from tJie first out- I 
break, but we should very much like to see tlie face I 
of Europe if they attempted anything of the kind. | 
Greece is — ^justly or unjustly, wisely or imprudently, 
knowingly or ignorantly, we care not to say here — 
under the shelter and protection of a public opinion I 
i6X more powerfid than any official guarantee of pro- 
tecting Powers. Greece is in some meaaure a sacred 
land — a region in odour of classical sanctity. Greece 
is perfectly aware of this fact, is disposed to exact 
the utmost political advantage ont of such a state 
of things, and, as a natural consequence, Greece is 
thereby undergoing very visible political demorali- 
sation. We are not stating any opinion of oar own 
on this matter, we are merely adverting to facts 
which it is not possible to gainsay. War between a 
profane Power great on land and an eiceptionally I 
and, so to speak, intangibly fevoui-ed Power, small I 
indeed, but resolu'e, adventurous, and obiquitous on I 
sea, would not merely resemble war between dog and I 
pike, but it would be war between a muzzled dog and ] 
a pike. Of course no aiich war will be allowed for I 
tt momejit It is enough to v&y this, without snU m 
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jecting the late romonrs to any special criticism, or 
investigating the nature of the o£Pence giyen. We 
are not much alarmed ; not CTcn at the prospect of 
Hobart Pasha cruising in the patenii JEgeo with a 
whole fleet in midwinter, on the chance of sinking a 
stray shipload of volunteers. Admitting the desir- 
ability of Greek and Turk being allowed to have it 
out once for all in a fair fight, it must be owned that 
the maritime area on which such a fight must come 
off is one which belongs to the civilised world, and 
one in which peace must be enforced. K Turkey is 
kept from fighting, according to this principle, the 
(foveniment of Greece must equally be restrained 
from giving just cause of offence to Turkey. The 
b<»Hi comment, however, upon the public capacity of 
(ir(HJc<» for going to war is to be found in the state- 
nn'nt of a French contemporary, that the Greek 
InMiHiiry is bo empty that poor King George is 
i>hlig«Ml to give up his journey through Europe in 
conKCMpicnce. 

U)\\\) STANLEVS EASTERN POLICY IN WORD AND DEED. 

December 15, 1868. 

Helloing nimour persists in attributing to Lord 
St4inley*H famous Lynn speech the sudden determi- 
nation of the Porte to pluck up a spirit at last, and 
hrcMik once for all with its little tormentor Greece. 
The t»xiHii»nce of such a rumour is no great reason 
tor l>*»lioving it, but there is certainly some proba- 
bility in it ; it is possible that it may contain a core 
of truth, for the practical meaning of Lord Stanley's 
words was clearly enough to show the Turks that 
they must no longer look to us for any help in their 
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difficnlties. Be that as it maj, we are quite content 
to find tbe main cause of the Forte's somewhat tardj 
manifestation of spirit in the circumstance of a new 
TOlonteer expedition for Crete being organised, with 
the complicity of the (ireek Government, at a par- 
ticular timet when it cannot have any possible politi- 
cal result, and can only destroy the new roads and 
reririiig cnltivation in that unfortunate island. 
With this must be combined the reported offensive 
conduct of the Greek officials in the island of ^gina 
towards tbe Turks who had chartered an Austrian 
steamer for the transport of returning Cretan re- 
fugees. As for Lord Stanley's words, if they con- 
tained nothing worse than even an unguarded re- 
pudiation of all intention of affording any future 
eingle-handed support to Turkey in the case of in- 
ternal or (juosi- internal troubles, they would have 
been so far a real exposition of his own very judicious 
policy ; and they would, at all events, have very 
much reassured tliis nation— always, of course, a»- 
snming him to have previously ascertained that each 
public repudiation would not have embarrassed his 
successor in the Foreign Office, or his co-partners in 
the Anglo-French alliance at Paris, Aa there was 
a considerable ontcry raised at Paris on the receipt 
cS. Lord Stanley's speech, we presume that it was not 
found very acceptable there, and on that account 
aloue we may venture to call it injudicious. That it 
was supremely injodicious as seen from an Eastern 
pcmit of view we have already shown ; for it wholly > 
ignores the strong and valuable conservative element 
among the Bulgarian and Armenian Christians, and 
wantonly proclaims that henceforth an; rebdlioo,: 
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even though artificially planted from without 
Bulgarian Turltey, must be the spontaneous grow 
of purely natural aspirations, thereby saving his ow 
responsibility, bnt virtually setting a preraium on I 
form of Fenianism even worse than that which i 
are accustomed to in the ease of Ireland. But it is 
for the purpose of again animadverting upon thisi 
unfortunate speech that we are now referring to it j 
it is in order to express our regret that Lord Stan- 
ley's Eastern policy was not allowed to sxteak for 
itself by its deeds. We are able to treat of the sub- 
ject now without fear of misinterpretation. Then 
are no more elections or special cuiTent occasions t 
improve in either sense ; Lord Stanley's deeds havt 
long ago served their turn for improving the Conse 
vative occasion, and his words Lave quite answered 
the purpose of showing him to be a true Liberal at 
heart. That sort of thing is well got over now, and 
it is full time to enter into a special examination o^ 
his Eastern policy, contrasting it, when necessarj 
with his own curiously unappreciative exposition < 
the same. 

"WTiatever else Lord Stanley's policy in Turkei| 
may be, most assuredly it is not a reversal of th( 
old Palmerstonian policy, nor anything like one. Nq 
reversal of Lord Palmerston's policy, such as support 
of Greece against Turkey, is possible for this counti-yil 
nor would even the present Philhellenic Ministry^ 
attempt it. Lord Stanley's Turkish policy may be J 
characterised in two words, as one of masterly i 
gation, negation of that old British siugle-handei 
ascendency which was a reality up to the peace ( 
1856, but a mere illusion since that period, miu 
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a repeated succeesion of failures from the nation by 
a veil of some dexterous and some very coarse- 
textured diplomacy. The motive of this aaceiidency 
waa exceUent, but it was always misinterpreted on 
the Continent, as so much mere British territorial 
selBahness and cupidity ; so that, aa a matter of fact, 
a cordial European co-operation in the good work of 
letting Turkey alone, and compelling others to let 
Turkey alone, was found impossible, and must have 
been impossible from the necessity of the ease. 
Prance would not endure English priority, while 
England would not brook French priority. Again, 
to the Christians of Turkey no higher political ideal 
was presented than that of a sort of millemiial Otto- 
man Empire, whore there waa to be no oppression, 
and no disaffection, and no bigotry, and also no 
attempt to guide the inevitable natural aspirations 
of the rariona Christian races after increased free- 
dom and self-government into a direction in harmony 
with Turkey and consistent with its integrity. 
While the English nation, bitterly disappointed at 
the fruitlessnesB of the Crimean war, grew disgusted 
with everything Turkish, and became more and more 
disposed to accord full belief to everything anti- 
Turkish, not a single plea was alleged in justification 
of Turkish rule but the trite old argument of ' in- 
tegrity,' or else the unworthy and fool's-paradiaaical 
argument that things were really not going on badly 
in Turkey after all. No one aeemed to think it worth 
while to point out that a hitherto passive Christian 
I population was gradually assuming national eousist- 
lence all over European Turkey, yet abstaining from 
Jail disaffection, minding its own business, biding ita 
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own time, and still looking to Turkey for the fulfil^ 
ment of that time. Perhaps no one knew it then ; 
and it is a Diatt*r convenient to ignore, as the afore- 
said people are as likely as not to go by delaialt aad- 
be stampeded into rebellion. But, at any nite, dtu 
ing all these years that we have been grumbling a 
growling at Turkey, cbaiing under or shirking ( 
irksome guarantee, turning deaf ears to every word 
on behalf of Turkey — in natural fear of the prospt 
of more bloodshed and war apprehended to lie at ti 
bottom of every such argument — all this time 1 
fact equally remains, that no aJvocate of Turkey 1: 
ever appealed to the one really unaasailiiblo groand 
on which his cause is defensible — the circumetanot 
I that the most numerous and worthy of ita Cbristiu 
1 races tlieraselves look to the attainment of their ow: 
national life through Turkey and in concert wit! 
1 Turkey, Meanwhile, Turkey was let to wax sick^ 
than ever in public estimate all the world over. 
While England was going through divers fonns of di- 
plomacy in weak ostensible support of the sick man. 
Prance resolutely undertook to work liis case agi 
Kuasian interests on the Russian diagnosis of 1 
disease, and by doing so in the French fitful waya 
went tax to convert a hj-pothetical into a real iUnea 
When Lord Stanley came into power he foru 
France picking away at Turkey as usual — or, at b 
resting between two spells of picking — working, at 
all events, under the astontidiDg delusion that it was 
possible to create for herself a special influence i 
any community there which should be at once anti 
Turkish and anti-Russian. Lord Stanley Is ooH 
leaving office with both France and Austria str«i 
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DOiulj' and eren actj^elj supporting Torkej- in com- 
mon. There is no donbt that he has bmiight about 
thu desirable ioiti&tioD of a sinct^re Euri^pean con- 
cert in Eastern policy by his masterly negatiou of all 
speciallv English action in such qnestiona aa have 
arisen from time to time, snch as those of Beljjrade 
and Crete. If Serria is in a true position since the 
amrender of Belgrade, and acts npon a rect^^tion 
of that position, it is in a great measure owing to 
Lord Stanley. If Western Enrope in general has at 
length foimd out the impostnre of the alleged Cretan 
massacres, it is unquestionably owing to Lord Stan- 
ley's firmness in abstaining from participation in the 
tiansfer of Cretan femilies to Greece, undertaken in 
the name of hnmanity. These families were perhaps 
rightly put out of hann's way ; but it is a wonderful 
commentary on Lord Stanley's discretion or foresight 
that both the French and the Austrians should have 
officially recorded the fact that no massacres of the 
kind ever totik place, and that no Cretan refuge© 
could be found who knew anything of them except 
by hearsay. Lord Stanley's policy in the East, be 
bifl own interpretation of it what he chooses, has been 
admirably judicious. It has gone a long way to open 
the eyes of Europe to the fact that, so far as we are 
concerned, there is no such thing aa the Eastern 
Question in Turkey Proper, and tliat the Europeai 
Powers must undertake to work it their own way, if 
they must needs have an Eastern Question — a term 
which, as we have already said, means nothing in 
Turkey itself, but is merely an expression for the 
complex of concordant or discordant European 
opinion, policy, or intention about matters in Turkey. 
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December 22, 1868. 

K there be a single word of truth in the telegraphic 
story that the Porte has summoned the Governments 
of Boumania and Servia to expel their respective 
Greek populations, all we can say is that the Porte, 
even Sir Archibald Alison's fiiend the Sublime Porte 
' himself, is fit for nothing but a private lunatic asy- 
lum. As regards Roumania, the order is blunder 
enough, for it bestows a ground of national irrita- 
tion against Turkey on a people who are perfectly 
pacific and without quarrel ; yet it is just within the 
bounds of sanity, for there is a very large floating 
Greek population engaged in trade on the Danube, 
which is never free from some scheme or other against 
Turkey. That would, of course, be no sufficient ex- 
cuse for the impolicy of the order. But in the case 
of Servia such an order would be sucli an astounding 
act of fatuity as in no way to fall short of mania. 
The Servians, relieved by the surrender of Belgrade 
a year or more ago, from the last tangible relic of 
Ottoman rule capable of hurting their feelings, have 
since been behaving with the utmost prudence and 
loyalty, and have held aloof from all propagandisin 
and conspiracy against the merely shadowy authority 
of Turkey. The utmost amount of Greeks in Servia 
would at most be only a handful of shopkeepers or 
pedlars in Belgrade. To try to convert the hypo- 
thetical suzerainty into a vital authority is the one 
act which would rekindle all the old Sei-vian ani- 
mosity, now dormant under Austro-Hungarian influ- 
ence, into a burning flame not unlikely to spread over 
all Slavonic Turkey. If the story be true, the pro- 
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ceeding can only be a cmip de iete of the lieadstronj 
Sultan. Hia people will have to pay a heavy peiialt^rl 
for the delirium of their King. If the Turk coiildLa 
only have the wit to take in the present opinion c 
Europe at one glance, he might well be asked, in t 
terms of his national proverb, What is the use < 
pouring cold water on hot broth in this way P 



December so, 186S. 

The only reason we had for not rejecting deciJ 
aively and off-hand the story of the Porte's ordering j 
its two Danubian dependencies to expel their respect-, 
, ive Greek settlers was the poasibility of such a step 
having been dictated by the one uncertain force ial 
Tnrkish politics — tbe personal will of the despotic 
sovereign. Otherwise we could not have brought 
ourselves even to afford it the limited credence 
plied in adopting it as the text of a discourse. It 
been formally contradicted. The origin of it seemfi 
to have been simply the notification to the Danubiait' 
Governments of the course then contemplated by, 
the Porte in Turkey Proper. This, perhaps, would 
hardly be worth a second reference, were it not for a 
certain auinios which appears to have regulated the 
circulation of the story, and which gives an appear- 
ance of wilful misinterpretation to its first form. We 
originally heard it from a North German source, ai 
it has been formally taken up since by a Berlin ser 
official journal, which must have known it not to 
true. So far as seen, the Prussian policy ui Turkej 
is very unsatisfactory just now, being guided by lu 
regard either to the justice or the expediency of thi 
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ease as it. stands between that couiitry and Gw 
but solely framed with reference to it,a sclienie < 
European diplomacy. That is true of must countries 
doubtless ; but no other has as yet shown an intere 
in taking up an untrue tale for a purpose. 



B08NU ASD THE ' E.1STERN QDESTION." 
Janunry 4, t86S. 
There is no denying that both Turkey and Gre* 
are alilte very curious compounds of political para 
sitisin and poUtical self-reliance. There can be t 
more instructive, certainly no more amusing, menaut 
of the amount of parasitism which we corrently at- 
tribute to both, than the almost universal denial b 
public rumour of any spontaneous motive of action 
having determined the course of either State in Uie 
present crisis. If Greece is obstinate, it is of course 
for no Greek reason ; it is because Russia must needs 
be backing her. If Turkey insists on reparation anft 
justice, it is not in the least because Turkey objecw? 
to see batteries and needle-guns sent off' to imdo the 
liard-earced result of a year's pacification of Crete ; 
it is because Austria has been e^ing Turkey on for 
some ulterior purpose which, invisible though it may 
be to the common eye, seems to loom prodigioualju 
large in the Prussian eye. At this moment evei 
Continental Power in Europe is engaged in taxing^ 
every other Contiuental Power with the intention o^ 
filching some portion or other of hypothetically di*^ 
affected Turkish territory, on the sly, of course, i 
tbe approved method, and for the ultimate benefijL 
of ' Christianity and civilisation.* Very conspicnot 




among these peeriminatoiy rumours atanda that 
particular one acrordin" to which Cotmt Beust is 
workiug hard for either a free fight of armies or a 
free talk of diplomatists, destined to ' solve the East- 
em Question,' and, in so solving it, to secure for 
Austria a portion of Bosnia in the solution — the 
scramble, as we say in spoken English, Whether it 
be worth the while of an Austrian statesman to set 
auch portentons machinery in motion for the sake of 
a portion of Bosnia, or all Bosnia, or ever so many 
Bosnias, is a question which it seems natural to ask. 
However, without in the least believing the rumour 
as such, we are desperately afraid that it is quite 
possible that the Count should have formed the con- 
ception attributed to him, albeit merely as a concep- 
tion. We fear there is every sign that he actually 
believes in the feasibility of such a thing as a * solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question ' by any single act of 
conference or act of war ; that he has no perception 
that this indescribably hackneyed formula is pure 
nonsense as it stands ; that he believes that Bosnia, 
inter alia, is either disaffected, or easy to hold when 
conquered ; together with a great many other opin- 
ions which it is not very easy to adopt without sub- 
jecting them to a little preliminary sifting. Without 
troubling ourselves with the ' solution of the Eastern 
Question,' by unity of diplomatic act in conference — 
which is as practicable and as wise as a ' solution ' of 
the ' question ' of next year's harvest by special con- 
vocation of the parish vestry ad hoc just after seed- 
time, with the parson in the chair — it may not be so 
much beside the purpose if we begin by enquiring 
what is this province of Bosnia after all, which is s 
VOL. 1. p 
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reaSily girea and taken on paper in this iray. 
consular report on Bosnia was pabtislied dnring t 
antnnin, wliicli stated its political condition lu prett 
decisive terms. ' The most perfect tranquillity existed'' 
tbronghont the province,' says Consul Holmes, an 
official of considerahle standing and eiperience, ' noU 
withstanding the usual predictions of the Slav news- 
papers that revolution waa on the point of breaking 
out. These assertions are slill continued with us 
much aesurauee and the same want of truth as he<4^ 
fore. There is perfect secnrity for life and jfrop* 

' throughout the vilayet, and brigandage can scarcel]! 
b« said to exist, which is far from being the c 

Servia or in more civilised Austria.' Tliis last 

reads well for Bosnia ; indeed, it looks as if by rights 
civilisation, if it required anything, required the 
annexation of Austria by Bosnia nither than that of 
Bosnia by Austria. Fortunately for universal opinion, 
however, the Consul has nothing but hard facts to go 
upon, and they are easily settled by a logical process. 
All Turkey in Euroi>e is notoriously disaffected; 
both ripe and eager for revolt. Those who disse 
had better read the contemporary European pre 
jWMiJw. Bosnia is part of Turkey in Europe. Thei 
fore Bosnia is disaffected and revolutionary. At fl 
events, whatever Consul Holmes, or we, or anybod|| 
may say to the contrary, it and all other parts < 

' Turkey will be so considered tmtil such time f 
shall have really been coaxed or goaded into rerolO 
tiou. The political action of that time will of com 
be called ' the solution of the Eastimi Question,' 
the historian of uert century will probably nak wfaji 
as the word 'sulution' will surely not be found ] 
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any such sense of gratuitous and aelf-stultifying tin- 
seitlement of things already settled to hand in any 
dictionary accessible to him. If you want ' solution,' 
tnaVe the beat of the existing solution and let things 
grow and ripen their own way. If you will not ac- 
cept that, yoa will hare no right to repine at lying 
uncomfortably on a bed of your own making. The 
term ' Eastern Question ' is, in itself, a convenient 
way of expressing the whole aggregate of Turkish 
foreign politics in two words, and it cannot well be 
dispensed with. But to predicate ' solution ' of it is 
simply to miss its one point, which is that it ia in- 
soluble by any action from without, short of down- 
right brute conquest. It is high time to get rid of 
80 misleading a fonnula. 



February 19, 1863. 

Mt Deab . . .* You in Turkey know better than 
I whether or not the storm has blown over for this 
year, I should, for my part, say not : for Eussia 

!and the committees have been going at such a rail- 
road pace of late, that it seems to me impossible for 
her to put on the breaks and stop the tmin all at 
once within a week or so. If it be so, it only shows 
the effect of the attitude of France and Austria being 
resolute for once, and it also proves the perfect amen- 
ability and discipline of the committees and Fenian 
centres under Russian controul. In this country 
■ PrirttB Lrttera l<> t, taetid. 
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uot aliviii^ soul knows anything about tlie mai 
nor, as things stand, would they care to leam by aii] 
thing short of some catastrophe, or violent outbi 
or other active circumatance ; and even then, instead 
of seeking to explain such by facts and the recorded 
series of events, they would first have i-ecourse to 
our aggregate store of generalities and common- 
places about Turkey, oppressed Christians revolting, 
sick men, Asia, and so on, now as before, and as 
henceforward. There is not a journal in London, 
that is aware of what took place last autumn on the 
Danube — not one. The Bulgarians are an inarlicv,- 
late people, just as much as the Turks are, and 
each case the right goes by default, because it is 
brought properly before public opinion, which, 
our case here, if not enlightened, is really honest and 
well disposed, and would like to get at the truth if 
it could — exceptions apart. The Turks want to live 
(m in a happy-go-Iueky way, in a fool's paradise, 
trusting to diplomatic shifts and combinations, to 
keep the wolf from the door ; a state of things w! 
won't go on much longer. The Bulga 
good as unknown in the West, for the Knglish 
never heard of them, and the Catholic Powers 
to keep them in the dark and convert them in detail, 
and they do not form an aggregate capable of diplo- 
matic treatment as a whole, like Servia, in the sense 
of the Power seeking to manipulate them ; conse- 
quently tliey are ignored, for we can only take cog- 
nisance over here of that which stirs and ast 
itself. They are the victims of a triple fallacy, 
itig represented as necessarily solidary with Greel 
because they are Greeks, i.e. orthodox, in rito } 
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Servians, because they speak a Sclavonic language, 
insinnated as identical with their own ; and with 
BuBsians, because they are supreme among Sclavo- 
nians, aud the future deliverers of oppressed Kayahs ; 
in each and all of these cases being presumed to 
be actively hostile, or capable of becoming actively 
hostile, upon occasion, to Turkish rule. They are 
also often considered as solidary with Rouraans, b\it 
the reason of that is known to Allah alone, and per- 
haps to Eussia. The primary fallacy of all fallacies 
is that implied in the word Christian : that any Chris- 
tian in Turkey is neceasajily disaffected because some 
are, and that all are equally disaffected to the amount 
of the most disaffected port. This fallacy is what we 
have need to unlearn. This granted and proved, 
the utte rly diaboHcaJ and worse than Fenian nature 
of the attempts to revolutionise the BiUgarians will 
be seen at once ; and the fii[jht may lead to action, 
when people have realised that it is for the sake of 
the most numerous and promising body of Chi'iatians 
that Turkey is to be actively supported nowadays, 
not for Turks as in the old days. ... 

Very sincerely yours, 

Steanofobd. 

SeplembfT ZS, 1809. 

Mt Deab .... You see if the Russians go on 
hammering long enough they cannot help gaining 
some recruits as time advances, and perhaps carrying 
the bulk of the population along with them, unless 
the Turks acquire some common sense and set up a 
counter propaganda. As things stand, it is a very 
hard pull against the collar to plead their cause. If 
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they Iiad any oommon conrage or honesty they 
simply have done what, any other Government would 
have done, and expelled the first consul they could 
fairly detect t^tnp^ring witJi their subjects, at all 
risks — and there wonld have been no risk if they 
hod stood firm. They should have hanged Bobrikoff 
as a spy, instead of whining about him. That wonld 
of course have made a devil of a row ; Russia would 
have blustered to any e3d€nt, and of course England 
and France would have bullied the Porte to their 
best ability for thus bringing them fece to face with 
responsibilities they want to shirk. But the Turkish 
Government exista in order \a do justice to its sub- 
jects and to protect their interests, or ought to do so. 
Their conduct is irresolute and pusillanimous, and 
they are betraying the interests both of their shame- 
fully maligned Mahometan subjects, and plating in 
jeopardy the nascent prosperity of the most numerous, 
the most blameless, and the most promising non- 
Mussulman community in Turkey. This last is their 
strongest point, in &.ct ; and in arguing the question 
it is, in my mind, the key of the Turkish defensii 
position ; but who cares for it here ? By thai 
' Liberal ' hypothesis, every Christian commnnity 
as disaffected as the most disaffected Chiistiaii 
community. The answer to that is, to show that the 
most numerous one of all Christian commnnitieB ii 
in public antagonism with the minority, who 
disaffection. In point of fact, the Bulgarians 
simply ignored here, as tending to perplex mal 
with a new detail : but the Liberal answer 
naturally bo, when it comes, that if they are 
solidary with Uellinists and Yugo-slaviets 
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they oti^fci to be, and they soon will be. Now, if the 
Turks, by their apathy, or their stupidity, or aelfish- 
□ess, or routinarity, or Porte-cockneyism, if I may 
use the terms, persist in declining to take their own 
part manfully, and if the West wilfully ignores 
mutters for fear of being compiilled to declare tbem- 
selves, the Bussians are virtually in a condition to 
undermine Turkey with impunity, and their ultimate 
Buccess will fully justify my hypothetical reply put 
in the ' Liberal' mouth. 

Then will come Mr. Mazzini's programme, which 
he has just been recommending the Poles to adopt, in 
Turkey realised at last'— a Rouraano-Serbo- Bulgarian 
'Oriental Switzerland,' which is to be a new 'bulwark' 
against Russia, and which, though it may Beem non- 
«ense to you enough to make you cry, is, for all that, 
the programme of the leading liberal chief of this 
country. You can't prove it nonsense, you see ; nor 
cau you prove that the moon is not made of green 
cheese by any scientific demonstration that I know 
of, if the country is once imbued with the heresy that 
it is. The public here declines to take cognisance 
of any policy in Turkey which is not either support 
after the Falmerstonian fashion, that is to say, 
an exclusively English single-handed support, or a 
more or less active tolerance, if not support, 
of anything which can be called a native Chris- 
tian rising, however brought about, such as the 
Cretan. The public will not understand a man who 
urges another course, for it thinks in grooves ; and if 
you talk, for instance, of ostentatiously disclaiming 
any special English influence, in consideration of the 
imperative necessity of making aggregate Europe feel 
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that a, and not England particnlarly, is imperilled 
I Bussian advance tlirongh its mischievous tjr tamper- 
' ing with Christiau edge-tools — (and it is this special 
English inSueuce in Lord Stratford de RedcliiFe'fl 
bands, which, Ln my mind, tending aa it did to pro- 
voke the moat envious and jealous counterminiug on 
the part of France, is the direful cause of all 
present evil in Tnrkey, maladministration apart)- 
IT jou point out that such a eoHective Eiiropean 
port is a matter of immitimt necessity, but with 
heart and not with the pen, and for the saite notof the 
Porte, which is free to sink or swim, but to gain time 
for a whole people of industrious Christians — people 
think you a bore, or a fool, or a crypto-Palmeretonian 
perhaps, leading up to a war ; and this last cry eon 
readily be raised against you. People here are accus- 
tomed to discuss Turkish matters not according to 
fact, but according to the hypothesis of the ' Eastern 
Question; ' and as an acquiescent yet progressive and 
moving people, Bulgaria does not enter with either the 
Palmeratonian or quieia non movers hypothesis, or with 
the ' Liberal ' hypothesis, of that ridiculous congeries 
of falsehoods and insincerities called so wantonly the 
' Eastern Question.' You know as well as I do, that 
there is just ]io such thing as the ' Eastern QuestiooJ 
It is merely a conventional name, by which is 
the aggregate of conflicting diplomatic and journal- 
istic hypotheses, interpretations, and schemes relative 
to Turkey ; the two former, in nine cases out of ten, 
being deduced from incorrect or falsified information, 
and the latter being framed at the expense of Turkey, 
in the most selfish spirit in all cases, except our own 
Palmeratonian support. 
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That support, excellent tn theoij, iras self-defeat- 
ing and impracticabie in the l<Mig mn, for it started 
from a false base of operatioQS, that is, non-exclasive 
English infinenee — (wherefore Lord Stratford de Bed- 
cliffe abdicated in 1858 when he foond his posittoo 
no longer tenable against France and fiosaia com- 
bined) — and since then our policy has been nothing 
but carefully masked Borrender of position after 
position. Lord S. de B. Bonght authority at the ex- 
pense of that of the Torkish Goremment — no doubt 
in the name of all goodness and rirtue ; bnt still 
he first established ambassadorial rule and coutroul, 
and this, once introduced, has gone on ever since, 
worse and worse, and perhaps not always in the name 
of virtne or for a laudable object. All that is wanted 
' in Turkey is for Europe, that is to say the West, to 
give up endeavouring to establish influence other than 
Turkish among populations diaconteuted by hypo- 
thesis only, because such a course creates the dis- 
content which otherwise would be merely domestic, 
and of no political significance. Otherwise there 
would be no more an Eastern Question then there ia 
a harvest question, or a wood question, when you have 
once sowed your seed, and planted your trees. But 
Europe must have its 'Eastern Question,' and of 
course must l>e always trying to ' solve ' H — whatever 
that may mean. — Yours rery truly, 

8T«AKor()uo. 
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ON THE BULGARIANS. 



To Ik Editor of Iht Vlll Mau. aunrs. 

Sm, — In your edition of SaturJny, in the beginning j 
tlie article ' The lAii^tia^ Qaestiun in the Tyrul nnd latrii 
a.ftcr toucliiii)^ njKin the tnni;h-dispul«d grounil of the test 
for determining the raco of any piven i)eop!e, jaa illustrate 
your opinion, that the will of a nation must be considered 
m the definitiro leet of this delennination by the ca» of 
the Bulgarians, to whose will, you sBy, appeal most be made 
for determining their nationality, aa some of them tbink of 
tliemselves as Ruasians, others as Servians, and others oa 
of something' standing by itself. Now, Sir, allow me to 
correct a Btatcment which is apt to cast disrepute upon our 
already sufficiently disrepnted nation. No Bulgarian, in 

Ithe present slate of our national advancement, wUl tbink 
of himself as Russian or Servian — nationalities wliose lan- 
' ffiifigB and history are wholly distinct from ours. And, of 
coarse, the mere supposition that there are Bulgarians who 
think of themselves as Oreeks, is an anachronism. In 
proof of this, I beg to state that those Bul^riana who were 
and are educated in Buaaia, Servia, and Greece, and wbo 
naturally ought to hare some teudeuey towards tbew 
countries and their nation ah tiea, are the boldeat obampSons 
of the claim to our being a separate nationality — spatlC'J 
and write mucb more purely tlio Bulgarian than any othM! 
An to your saying that the Bulgarians are in a fluid a 
which admits of their moulding themselves into some otll 
kindred race, I mast say that there is no neccEnity a 
v:iU on their part for this moulding. What motive, iudea 
cuuld indncu a nation of 5,000,000 to mould it«Glf into > 
other— a nation whose intelleclual and material devela 
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■ ment, eo much neglected under tlie double yoke of the Tnrks n 
and die Creek clergy, is rapidly progreBsing ; whose lan- 
goage is one of the sweetest of the Slavonian dialects; 
I whose commercial activity in the ipterior of Turkey and 
the banks of the Danube, scarcely inferior to that of the 
I Greeks, is spreading even to this city ; whose industry, 
moral qualities, and claim to a better position among the 
more favoured nations of Europe, are justly acknowledged 
I by all travellers ; and whose, at last, future is one of tha J 
' brightest ? 

Apologising for occnpjing bo much of joar valnablsl 
space, I hare the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

A Bulgarian. 
UuKbeater, Sept. IS. 1866. 

We are eieeedinglygladtohearthatone Bulgarian, I 
at all erentg, ia content to think of himself as a Bul- 
garian and ncithing else. As regards any correction 1 
of our own statement, we cannot undertake to com- 
mit ouraelves to so sweeping a negative counter I 
statement as an assertion that no party or school | 
exiets among the Bulgarians who look forward to ait | 
ultimate ethnic and political fusion with either the I 
Servians or the Bussiaue as the future destiny of their I 
nation, merely upon the authority of one man, and 
in the face of the prodigious pulling and hauling 
which has gone on both &om the Servian and the 
Bussian side duringthe present generation. Russians 

I and Servians have long been hard at work trj-ing to 
Servianiae and Russianise these unhieky Bulgarians 
On the spot, and their dupes or tools in Western 
Europe have readily represented snch Servian iaation 
or RuBsianisation aa an originally existing or an 
accomplished tact. If we seem to have overstated . 
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the result of such propagandist efforta, we can 
prodnce authoritative vouchers which we entirely 
believe, to the efl'ect that they have fully succeed< 
and have quite obliterated the Bulgarians' own sens^ 
of distinctive nationality. Ab for the Greeks, one 
would think from our correspondent's tone tliat it 
was our own anachronisni, instead of the anachronism 
of other people as answered by us. We willingly 
give inaertioQ to our Bulgarian friend's letter. It 
forma an important and authentic standard of appeal ; 
one far from unneceasary at the present moment, 
when the great maes of our contemporaries aie 
actually letting themselves imagine that the de- 
struction of the Turkish power in Europe would, bot]|.i 
of iiecessity and of justice, restore the Greeks, not to 
autonomy only, but to Imperial dominion. It is most 
astonishing that they should still ao imagine, but 
there ia no uae in remonstrating witb them, as it is 
not likely to lead to anything in practice. Still, it 
must be hard, from a Bulgarian point of view, to 
have to read through article aft^r article of trash 
about the new Byzantine Empire being a * bulwark ' 
of Europe against liussia, vire Osinan, dead from 
over-doctoring. The last new clever thing about the 
Greeka is that they are to be the soul of tJie new 
Eastern body of rising nationalities. How does the 
Bulgarian like the prospect of a Greek soul ? Wliab 
does he think about hia likelihood of liaving one, ij 
it comes to that ? He seems to think he has 
enough of one already, and ia glad enough to liai 
got rid of it. But we forget He is \*.> have a Wi 
cbian soul, for it is the Danube which unites him 
WallachLa, and the Balkan which separates him froi 
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that part of biinself which ia south of the Balkan ; a 
r which our Bulgariun may see if he ehould hap- 
pen to fall in with last Saturday's ' Spectator,' aa he 
should try and do at once, like a good, thoughtful 
Bulgarian as he doubtless is. The next time the 
Dauubian theory turns up, or our old and eloquently 
advocated friend, the great Tugo-slavic theory, we 
hope our Bulgarian will speak up stoutly for his own 
people. And he must try not to carp at us who 
are his best friends ; though we willingly make allow- 
once for any deviation from a CTiristian, or at least 
an Eastern Christian, frame of mind in a Bulgarian 
living among the Manchester Greeks during an 
access of oggressiye nationalism. 



TOE BULGAIUAN QUESTION STATED, 
Jane I, 18S8. 
The interesting and remarkable letter which we 
publish below is from the pen of one of the leading 
Bulgarians at Constantinople, and was originally 
sent to us in French. With the exception of a very 
brief letter in our columns two years ago, we believe 
this is the first time that any Bulgarian has addressed 
an independent European public in person. In such 
remarks aa we have fomid occasion to make from 
time tti time, notably before and during the hypo- 
thetical Bulgarian insurrection of last autumn, upon 
a question which is in reality the heart and core of 
the whole nationalistic and political case in European 
Turkey — little though that may be understood by 
Palmerstcnian Philo-Turks or doctrinary Anti-Torka 
— we have already given as much prominence as we 
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could to the chief fefits and ar^menta so clearljr 
stated by our present correspondent. But it is 
fest that these roust be far more calculated to make 
a due impression when coming from a natipo Bolgit-j 
rian, writing in his own individuality, and therefore^ 
admitted to speak with authority, than when takit 
their chance as mtra English exposition. We prefer 
to let the writer speak altogether for himself in the 
present caae, unaccompanied with comment, which 
we reserve. It is fair to state that we have altered 
an expression or two in order to ensure immediate 
and distinct comprehension of the writer's meaning; 
thus, when he says that Russia just lent Bulgaria 
to ' Greece,' it becomes necessary to substitute the 
expression ' the Greeks,' for that of ' Greece.' Thi8_ 
last term would otherwise run the risk, nay, undeT| 
the certainty, of being understood in England a 
ferring to the new Hellenic kingdom, which, in i 
ality, represents a transmuted and not an origin^ 
type of Greek nationalism ; resting its claims • 
basing its political action on modem Hellenism aloi 
altogether a new force, and having little to do ( 
rectly, however ready to profit by their policy, ■» 
the extra-Hellenic or Gomaic Greeks who act in Tm 
key as chief depositaries of orthodoxy and Byzanti 
nism, and who traditionally exercise after a faafaial 
an Imperial influence of their own under and witt 
the Turkish Empii-e — the old Fanar, in a word, 
conclusion, and most of all, we would beg our readsa 
not to understand the writer's ' Bulgaria ' as restiicte 
to the country conventionally so called in Europe 
but as comprising the whole country, with alight d 
duction, l>etween the Danube and the sea of Marmorfl 
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where Bulgarians are the exclusive or the numerically 
predominaat Christian inhabitants ; the chief seat, 
indeed, of the opposition to the fewer but dominant 
Greeks, as here described by our correspondeut, being 
>at towns of Adrianople, Philippopoli, and the 
If irhich are situated out of our conventional Bul- 
^ and in our conventional Koumelia, which last, 
Jtoken ZB it stands on our maps, is a fiction, and means 
anything or nothing as the case may be. 

Coiutontini^e, Feb. 19, 1BS8. 
Tonr readers may not bo unwilling to see a succinct 
statement of the Bulgarian part of t!ie EaKtem Question 
presented them by a native Bulgarian, at this time of re- 
TiTed interest in that important problem. No one can 
possibly fail to recognise the importance of the Bulgarian 
element in the great question now agitated on the Bospho- 
ms. Bulgaria is not only tlie vastest and the moat aban- 
dant in resources among the districts of European Turkey ; 

iit also happens to be the only one in which there is no idea 
of revolt against the Porte ; the only one in which a quiet, 
indnstrious, and sturdy population needs nothing but a 
reg&rd for certain elementary rights to make it fully satis- 
fied with a Government to which it has been aceustoroed 
fbr four centuries, even though it be more exposed than 
any other to the intrigues imd invitations of Russian Pun- 
slavism by reason of its Slavonic origin. These few words 
are enough to show how great should be the prudence and 
how conciliatory the attitude observed by the Porte la 
dealing with as Bulgarians. 

Tod are aware of the position imposed npon Christiana 
by the Ottoman conquest. Their religious chiefs thereby 
became charged, not only with the spiritual administration 
of their respective flocks, but also with a large share of 
their temporal afiair^ as well, such as public education, 
iDDial ceoBoiship, civil suits, contracts, wills, and the like. 
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Tarkpy, m fart, may thus be called, op to a certain poin] 
a federation of tlieocrocics under the sceptre of tbe Snltan, 
Tbe etiinic Dame of tkeee Tariona canuniinities happening 
to coincide, aa a general rule, with tbe denominational or 
sectarian name in each cose, the populations under Otto- 
man mle Lave been ahlo to retain their lay nationality 
intact nndor ehelter of their rcHgioos privilegee, and tboa 
to cnjo; more activity in public life than would be imagined 
at first sight. To explain this it is enough to remember 
that in Oriental Churches tbe choice of the Patriarchs and 
their councils lies with the body of the people. 

Little by little, however, the BulgarianE, though the 
most numerous single race submitted to tbe Crescent, came 
tn be excluded from the advantAgea of this organiaation. 
The snpple Fanariote Greeks managed in no long time to 
make the Porte believe that the Sulgarians, being *Gre^* 
by religion, should therefore be under the direct authority 
of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. A roral popu- 
lation dwelling in the fields and mountalne, oppressed by 
the Mahometan Bejs, sunk in ignorance, directed by nn- 
skillcd or irresolute bishops, the Bulgarians were unablft 
to strnggle against the cunning townsmen of Greek n 
UltiraatBly, their last national episcopal see, Ochrida, ¥ 
lost to tliem last century through the intrigues of t 
Greek Pnlrinrch Samuel. 

Ity obtaining the jnrisJiction of Bulgaria from tbe T 
the Greeks made a virtual conquest of that country, 
felt the inadequacy of their own small and scattered r 
to carry out their ambitious viewa single-handed, and ti 
resolved to uaslmilate and incorporate the nu 
stui-dy people dwelling by tbe Balkan. It was then t 
the work of denationalisation commenced for the 
garians. Greeks were everywhere placed at tbo head c 
Slavonic bishoprics ; in the churches and schools the 81ft 
vonic tongue was displaced by Greek, and such establial 
ments were viewed as the actual property of the Far 
Government. That word is not too strong, for whi 
harewritum above will show how large a share of tcmpon 
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authority really devolven in Turkey on the epiritnal head of 
u (lunomuintion. This nuthorily was Dot idle io Fftn&rioto 
hauds, what between Turkish apathy and Unlgarian torpor. 
Asn^cntfiof the pashna resilient in their palaces, as nssoasoTB 
of taxet). aa acboolmanters, privxtH, Judges, these OreeLa be- 
numbed Bulgaria and made it a passive inBtrument at the 
will of the Fauariol* Pope. It in hard to bear Uio yoke of 
a dynasty against the will ; but it in far harder to bo en- 
alavod to an entire people where a now tyrant is found at 
•very step. Imagine euch a tyranny whetted by the evprii 
naa^fdotal, by Greek avidity, and by the ambitiou of the 
Hellenic 'grand idea,' and yon may conceive what wo 
Bulgarians had to suffer. Oiir very name at length dis- 
appeared and became lost to the world. It was necessary 
to tarn Greek, and to make a Greek of himself even lu liia 
name, for any Bulgarian io obtain any of thti advantages 
reserved for the dominant race. Theuco the ivorst tyranny 
to ua of all — that of the apostates. TJinse who did not 
become Greeks became beluts, and were ground down to 
the earth between the taxation of t!ie Government end the 
ooantleas vexations of the Greek clergy. 

What did Russia, the patron of Slavism, say at this 
sight of a Slavonic people at the mercy of Greek vanity 
aud rapacity P 

Russia let matters alone for a very good reason. Russia i 
just lent Bulgaria to the Greeks uniil the fall of theero-| 
pire might enable her to reckon in turn with her asso- 
ciates, She expected that it was the Tnrkish Government 
that the Bulgarians would hold responnible for Greek op. 
preasions. She let the Greeks sow the seed of misery in 
the ho[« that some day the Turks might reap the harvest 
of revolt. 

Bnlgarian vitality, however, proved stronger thwi all 
the evils of tyranny and ignorance. The stir in the East 
during the Crimean war broke the glix-my coping of our 
prison house, and let the tight of day in upon tta captives. 
The Bulgarians asked themselvea why they were deprived 
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of the autonomy systematically accorded by the Porte to 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Maronites, Druses — why they, 
six millions of men, were the helots of a million of Greeks ? 
Why a Slavonic race, devout by nature, and largely tole- 
rant and broad in its spiritual conceptions, should be kept 
down grovelling at the feet of Greek superstitious idolatry ? 
It is not a futile question of mere dogma which is to be 
sought for i n this Bulgarian revolt ap>inst the Greeks. It 
is the sentiment of injured nationality joined to the aspira- 
tion of a people to participate in a life from which it has 
been long severed ; yet to do so calmly, and without seek- 
ing to plunge in the abyss of senseless ambition. We do 
not desire anything beyond that amount of temporal au- 
tonomy which is necessarily involved in such religious 
autonomy as the Porte accords to each community. De- 
liverance from the Greeks, direct communication with the 
central Government, the right of electing our national 
clergy by our own people, the use of our own language in 
the Church services, and its cultivation in schools, consti- 
tute the whole amount of the Bulgarian demand. As for 
the rest, we are content to rely on the interest which the 
Porte itself finds in the gradual introduction of reforms. 
Fidelity to the Government seems to us only the just 
return for its preservation and guardianship of our nation- 
ality, for the Bulgarians fully comprehend that the wreck 
of the empire would simply throw them headlong into the 
gulf of Rossism. 

Thus it is that Russia manifests no sympathy for the re- 

Ivival of a Slav nationality which seeks nothing from her. 
In none of her treaties with Turkey has she ever mentioned 
Bulgaria. The reason of this is clear enough. Russia has 
no desire to see a numerous Slavonic community rise into 
a nation at her side, stamped with feature and character 
other than those of Czarism; in that she sees a danger 
to her beloved Panslavism. She would fain see Bulgaria 
lulled to sleep in the lap of Grecism till the day of the 
final triumph of Greco- Russian policy in the East ; biding 
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timt opportnoity for sneeipiDg up Btilgari& ^ her own 
property, u Slavonic waif aod atraj' dae, oa matter of 
coarBe, to the god of PanBlaviBm. 

Unfortauatelf, Bul^riit, though at length awakened, 
stands annoticed and alone ; and Rassia bos been, there- 
fure, etriring to turn that awakening to ber account on 
another tack. To a people whom she was hitherto content 
to sacrifice to a handful of Greeks she is proposing to 
become a full-blown Bajgarian kingdom — nay, a constitu- 
tional one. In Bnp|Kirt of this object she recently de- 
Ispatched banda of mffians into the interior, who were 
arrested by the Bulgarian peasantry thcmselres. Seeing 
honr ufitfless it ia to try and make them revolt against the 
Porte, she hna now resumed her old policy of lulling them 
to repose on the bosom of the Fanar as before. 

It is easy to see why Russia dreads the existence of our 
nationality, and wants to combine Greek and Bulgarian 
elements together in one Church ; but it is by no means 

easy U> see why the Turks should entertain or affect any 
similar fear or desire. It is now ten years that the Bul- 

, garian secession from the Fanariote Church-establishment 
I has been a rirtnal fact, but our separate status is not yet 
legally recognised ; and, however well disposed may be the 
Government, its real intentions still remain a mystery. 
From this cause there exists among ns a certain feeling 
of discomfort and disquietude, almost a disorganisation 
which may even lead to very serious consequences for 
Turkey itself. Yet in its eepnmtion from HeUeuism, and 

1 taming a deaf ear to Russian incitatiuns to revolt, haa 
not Bulgaria weakened the most iramedial* enemies of the 
Turks ? Has she not signally vindicated Turkey against 
the ccaselc«a calumniesof Russia F It may be said that the 
Rdelity of to-day is no guarantee for the fidelity of to- 

hut what can there ho for the Government to 
1 Ihc modicum of autonomy we claim? Moreover, 
the greater the amount of national consciousness the BdI- 
gariana acquire, the more they will dread being 
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in Knssian nnity, and the more will they cling to Turkey. 
Let it also be remembered, that the increase in means of 
commonication, and the progressive equalisation before the 
law now at work in the empire, will tend to deprive this 
autonomy of all separatist character. It is common to 
flatter the Turks with the prospect of a ftision among the 
races of their empire ; well, the way, the only possible way, 
to bring about such fusion is to satisfy the legitimate 
desires of each race. Individuals wiU only consent to 
unite in a common centre under the condition of there 
finding free room to exist. Meanwhile, if there be one 
thing more than another that Russia fears and that Turkey 
should desire, it is the existence, under the Ottoman 
sceptre, of a great Slavonic ratie, well governed, free, and 
content with its lot. The Turkish Gt)vemment, if it 
chooses, can thus destroy the pretensions of Russia to the 
monopoly of Slavism. 

IVAXOVITZ. 



DISTINCTIVENESS OF BULGARIAN CHARACTER AND 

OBJECTS. 

June 10, 1868. 

7b the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Sir, — Amid the manifest complications of the Eastern 
Question it is no less essential to the interests of the Turk- 
ish Government than to those of the Bulgarian people 
themselves, that the latter should no longer be credited 
by the world with any necessary participation in the ambi- 
tious and revolutionary schemes of their neighbour?, which 
are undermining the throne of the Sultans by reason of 
their race or their religion. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Bulgarians are Slavs like the Serbs and Montenegrins ; it is 
likewise true that, like the Greeks and Russians, they follow 
the forms of the orthodox rite ; but it is a blunder so gross 
and palpable as almost to deserve being called intentional 
to ascribe to the Bulgarians a complete identity of political 
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tendencies with the above nations on the strength of ceriain 
points of general relationBhip. 

From their first appenjanoo in history the Bulgarians 
have always home the mark of a diatinctive national cha- 
racter. Ages passed under Ottoman mlo havo not failed 
to leave a farther impress npon that nationality deep enough 
to constitnta a permanent distinctimi bclween it and the 
other Slavonic races. This distinct personality the Bul- 
garians are at this moment asserting and demonstrating by 
ideas of their own, aspirations of their own, and ]>ohi-y of 
their own. Before the Turkish conijuest the only bonds 
which united the Servian and Bulgarian kingdoms were 
those of a common origin and language. But common 
origin and language cannot of themselves suffice to 
make a single people out of the various tribes of a race. 
Beneath general characteristics there exist certain special 
traits, produced by geographical position, by the natare of 
climatfi and soil, or by the course of circumstance, which 
set up and establish trenchant lines of demarcation among 
nations of the same stock, and which doicrmine the species 
within the genus. Thna, just as the first comer is able to 
distinguish the Anglo- Am erienji (rum the Englishman, the 
Hollander from the German, the Spaniard from the Portu- 
guese, so also the Hulgarian must be viewed apart from the 
Pole, Bohemian, or Servian. The Slav domain is a wide 
one, and its extent necessarily conduL-es to tlio modification 
of each family by special conditions of life, which must fall 
short of identity when occurring under different latitudes, 
and in totally dissimilar geographical areas. 

To oome to details. Only ask those who have had any 
experience of Servia and Bulgaria for their opinion. They 
will tell yon that, so far from there being any intimate 
natoral affinity between the Servian, a warrior, a man of 
declamation, a lover of adventure rather than of work, and 
the steady, matter-of-faot, hard-working Bulgarian, the very 
reverse ia the case. From all this it is clear that the estab- 
lishment of Panalavism would he siraply a blow aimed at 
the individual rights of each Slftvouic people. 
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As for tbe Greeks, their first enconnter with the Bulga- 
rians was sword in hand, and thej bad the worst of it. 
Later on they made use of Turkish rule to take their re- 
venge, fastening on to us under it as leeches of the Fanar. 
Up to this day they obstinately deny os our ecclesiastical 
rights, while we on onr side never lose an occasion of 
testifying estrangement from everything which leads up to 
or bears upon the great Hellenic question. It is very 
evident that similarity in religious forms can have no 
power to combine two such antipathetic spirits as onrs and 
the Greek. I use the word forms, because, at bottom, the 
Bulgarian's religion is not at all that of the Greek. With 
him, religion is more an afiair of politics than anything 
else : it is, in fact, his emblem of nationality. With the 
Bulgarian, as with all the true Slavs, religion is a profound 
and sclf.nurturing sentiment, abiding in the heart unmoved 
by the fluctuations of worldly interests. Nor do we 
resemble Russia any more than do other Slav communities ; 
we love individual liberty, and we ai'e strongly imbued 
with a sense of the rights of property, so that Russian 
centralisation and communistic ideas are repugnant to us. 
! Our language is as different from Russian as French from 
; Italian : that is to say, certainly not enough to merge into 
] Russian by natural fusion. Historically, Russia has never 
taken a step to attach us to her. As her influence arose in 
the East she came to consider us as an inferior sort of 
Slavonic race, one wholly passive, and doomed to pass 
under Russian rule by the mere force of circumstances. 
Not a word of us in her treaties with the Porte, for she 
found it best that the Greeks should wield our resources 
and turn our strength to account in order to undermine the 
Turkish empire. Hostile, now as ever, to our separatist 
aspiration, she is now multiplying attempts to induce us to 
resume our former position of Greek Helots. It is true 
that, being deprived by the Greeks of our own ecclesiastical 
books in Slavonic, we get them occasionally from Russia ; 
but this is an idle fact, which really has no other aignifi- 
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cance tlian m a waming to tha Porte of the risk it ruus 
by contmoing to afaandou us to Or«ek persecatioii. Our 
pasuivo attitude in presence of the bands lately sent by 
Kussia to stir ub up in revolt, and oar emphatic disclaimer 
of follow- feeling with the Cretan insurgents, arc striking 
proofs of our want of sympathy with Hussian tendencies, 
and of the political independence of our own conduct. 

Why should we sacrifice this indi-pendence ? We are a 
people of six millions, robust, bard- working, intelligent 
men ; we live in a wide and fmitful land, and we c«n well 
suffice for ourselves, and do our own work. Accustomed 
fur centuries to Ottoman dominion, we see in it the pro- 
tecting guardian of our national individnality. We are 
thus attached to Turkey by the double tie of habit and 

If-iuterest. Verily the Turkish Government will be most 
ill-advised if it prefers a mere routine obedience against 
the grain to such an attachment as this, based on reason. 
One resemblance there is which exists between ua and the 
peoples of Servia and Greece — the desire we feel of holding 
a (Hiaition more worthy of as as a working people in an en- 
lightened age. Bat it is not in revolt that we demand sueli 
Ian amount of reform as we seek; we look for it in the 
juslice and good sense of the Tarkish Government. It is 
for the Porte to do away with the only reason which can 
pasflibly lead the world to believe that wo are ranged in the 
ranks of the enemies of Turkey. 

KorBlCBTBKCKl. 



MORAL OF THE L4TE EVENTS DI BUXGARIA. 
Sfptembei 23, 1863. 

Undor the above beading we have just received 
another letter in French from one of our native Bul- 
garian correapondenta, whose previous commnnicp- 
tions publishod by us in the course of the piwt bob 
may not ha.ve escaped the memory of our rem 
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though we say that with hope rather than with ex- 
pectation. This is what he says : — 

Let us tarn our attention for awhile to the recent 
Rnstchuk echauffouree as a fresh landmark serving to point 
out the real direction of our Bulgarian tendencies ; a new 
ray destined to enlighten hoth the Turkish and foreign 
Governments upon the subject. 

An explosion of the same kind was brought about last 
year ; one from which the foreign Power which prepared it 
expected great results. By dint of perpetually bragging of 
the force of Panslavism, and by incessantly dwelling upon 
the utter want of cohesiveness in Turkey, this Power 
talked itself into a belief in its own words ; it imagined 
that nothing was easier than to brt'ak up Turkey, and 
nothing more fascinating than Panslavism. Fully per- 
suaded of this, it hoped, naively enough, that the flight of 
hateful birds of prey let loose by it on the banks of the 
Danube would, as a matter of course, stir up a thousand 
angry swarms of the same brood all over Bulgaria. 

One knows how that expedition turned out. It demon- 
strated that the Ottoman elements had not altogether lost 
cohesion. It showed some cause to the world for thinking 
that Turkey might be, after all, something more than a mere 
encampment in Europe ; that it offered, in short, firmer soil 
for the foothold of reform and progress than is usually re- 
presented by Western statesmen in quest of troubled waters, 
and by journalists a quinze ceniimes la ligne. We shall 
make no exaggeration if we set a high value on the mani- 
fold experience thence accruing to Turkey. It has gone 
far towards disenchanting the enemies of Turkey, and to 
reconciling the public opinion of Europe with that country. 
Had the Bulgarian nation responded to the appeal of the 
stranger, or had it even hesitated in presence of the lure 
here held out to it, the Porte would have found it»self com- 
pelled to face troubles very much more serious than the 
Cretan difficulty. I do not hesitate to place in strong 
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relJL'f the service whict Balg&rift thea rendered to tho 
Gaverament, for, indeeii, the Bpootaneons service of an 
eatire people is lioiiourable to the Government on which it 
is conferred. 

This yenr tho sangoinaiy experiment has just been tried 
over again, evidently moved by the same hand, eoncoaled 
thoagh that may be, and with just the same result. The 
eal lying-point of the brigands, that is to say the north 
bank of the Oanulie, and their isolation when conlTonted by 
repressive force, pcove now as before that they have no 
oonnectiuu with the conntry, and that it is from foroigDcrs 
only that they receive inspiration and arms. Thofo among 
them who survived the first encounter near Rustcliuk look 
flight at once for Philippopoli. At this point it is well to [ 
recall to mind all the instigatory miBsions aud progia^nda I 
of which this town and province were the econe laHt year. 
The brigands were led to expect a favourable weleoroo 
there in consequence, and to calculate 071 recruiting largely 
among the Bulgarians in a district where they are pretty 
nearly left to themselves for want of Ottoman garrisons. 
.Bat this expectation has not come to anything, and thoy 
' are perishing in the lieart of Bulgaria without evoking the 
jfiiint«at sympathy by their audacity and jHrril. 

Now please remark. Sir, tliat this fact of the Bulgnrian 
people turning a deaf ear to these inflivmmntory appoali 
cannot any longer be hiid to the score of mere apatliy, tlie 
inertia of a body without any wants and ignorantly uncon- 
scions of iteelf. It is some twelve years now that dcfluito 
BspirationB towards a higher futnre, towards political life 
and association in common for a'purpose, have I>ceii pro- 
vaihug among tliis people ; yon have the proof of it in their 
nnaninions and persevering assortiou of their Hght4 to 
ecclesiastical autonomy, Mnrenvor, a foreign propaganda 
has been incessantly at work in overy ilireci.iun, rouning 
and stimulating intcUigcnco and paxsion all ovt 
ooontry. The Government has done little enongh to 
interfura with this rvcival — and it so happens that It hM j 
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gained by the abstentioD. It is incontestable that the 
proofs of attachment aflfordcd it by the Bulgarians are 
neither the result of compulsion nor of imbecility ; they 
come from the conviction being verified that Bulgarism 
having free play, conscious of its interests, and essentially 
(fofwierement) friendly to Turkey, is actually a constituent 
element of Ottomanism. 

What remains for the Turkish Gk)vemment to do ? To 
be consistent with itself^ surely; to continue its liberal 
policy towards the Bulgarians, to protect aspirations of 
theirs from which it has seen that it has nothing to fear ; to 
assume direction of them, and thus lead them on so as to be 
merged into identity with its own policy. 

Here we come naturally to the interminable question of 
ecclesiastical autonomy. The time is past for treating that 
from a historical or theological or juristic point of view ; the 
case is too urgent for mere quibbles and chicane. The 
Gkivemment has before it the task of conciliating and iden- 
tifying with its interests the Bulgarian people ; and this 
without loss of time, for these claims of the Bulgarians 
must no longer be looked upon as being divested of 
political significance. As a matter of fact, the Porte has 
been allowing the Bulgarian people for the last twelve 
years to contemplate and take to heart the prospect of 
obtaining ecclesiastical autonomy. The hope of that has 
been our first ray of light after a night of five centuries, 
and therefore is fondly cherished as one cherishes the 
memory of his birth. Ignorant as yet of public life outside 
of the sphere of the ecclesiastical, the Bulgarians have 
centered all their ideas of moral and material progress as 
well as of politics in this. What has attached them to 
the Government with so much energy is simply the hope 
of attaining this result of ecclesiastical autonomy. The 
Gkivemment should, properly, have withheld from them all 
encouragement from the very beginning, both explicit and 
implicit, and compelled them to silence ; but to seek to 
hnsh up these aspirations now, after so long a lapse of time, 
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would dimply be fo plnnge into the veiy depth of napopi 
larity, caused by the bitterest disappointiueut and tlio d 
violent dlsenclianlmeDt. It is tou late to think of lenc 
them off the track by other nttraetiona ; the mind of th<P 
people is in a fever from tliig religious qneatiou, which' 
must be calmed before any other [laths can be tuid open 
to its ftctivily. 

I know of no other Government which would not be only _ 
too happy to aee its Rubjecta abnorbed in a preoccnpation 
inoffensive a» thin. It is hard to say what posiiible intere 
the Porte can find in forcing its Bulgarian eabjecta to bavsfl 
a Greek Patriarch instead of a Bulgarian one. That whicli* 
should not be a matter of indifference to the Govemuieat^l 
however, is delay in yielding concessions on a point very 1 
dear to the Bnlgarians and perfectly indifferent to itself. 
Let it only listen to the language addressed ns by the rcvo- 
Intionary committees at ConatantinDple, Bucharest, and 
Slimnia. ' What have yoa got in return for your fidelity? ■ 
Not even your rebgioun independence, bo long promised yolL.fl 
Why, the Cretans have got more by their revolt tlia 
by yoor devotion.' The Bulgarians have hitherto beesfl 
deaf to all this, but common sense tells us that it is iio(| 
good to eipose either the best of men or the beat of people) 
fo too long a trial and too continoal a temptation. 

The caose of the Porte's delay in this affair is assuredly 
to be looked for in foreign influence. On the one side the 
Bnasians are intriguing because they are afraid of the pros- 
pect of a decided unanimity arising between the Porte and J 
its numerous Bulgarian subjects ; on the other side we hava % 
the pretensions of CathoUciam, sinuously moving along itti 
Jesuitical tracks and seeking to defer the solution of this ' 
question as long ns possible, in the fond hope that tlie Bul- 
garians, weary of waiting, wiU end by going over in a body 
and throw themgelveB into the arms of Rome. The Bnl- , 
garians are fully aware of each game, and they know thn^ 
if they got, what they want it is the Tnrks aiono who w 
h&ve given it tliem. Now is it not better for Lhti Turks I 
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be masters iu their own honse fur once at least, and t 
flettlo with their sabjecta without furcigD intt^rfereuoefl 
This uonsideriitiDEL alone OQght to determioe tlieir action 11 
oar favour. The Porte's decl&red aim now is lusion as fi 
Kn possible among its different races -, how con it 
l>etter for such fusion than by gnuiiingthe Bulgarians tbeir 
wishes in a way to detach them from Western infiuencea, 
and thereby leading them to look on itself alune as tbd 
natural asylum ? They have loug boon living quietly s 
by aide with Ttirks ; once pnt in possession of their n 
ginun independence tbe union between Bulgaria and \ 
Umpire will be complete, and will be in a condition to b6| 
iiA nwn sgninst far more fonnidahle antngonistfi than band! 
lurking in the swampH of the Danube. 

Ton have here tbe plain truths, which seem deduciU 
from consideration of the recant e\'ents near Rustcbuk;*] 
Tlie present opportunity is well soitcd to cure the Porte a 
its mistrust of our people. Too long it has been taking the I 
word of our enemies and believing that Bulgaria was a 
menacing cloud hanging over tbe destiny of Tni'key. 
depends on the Government itself to find in Bulgaria a fi 
rook, to wbich it can lie securely moored in the bcmr fl 



Karembec 27, 1868. 
WliUe we are talking about the disestablishment of 
Churchea in false positions, the Turks are hard at 
work doing it. To be sure it is no Cliurcli of their 
own wliich they are disestablishing, nhich makes all 
the diffei-ence. Anyhow, the Turks do seem at length 
tu have committed themselves to the decisive measuva ] 
of authorising the Bulgarian people to secede frooi 
the Greek Church establishment, and to live henoc 
forth under an independent ecclesiastical administr 
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tion of tlieir own. A decision to this effect bas lately 
been fonualt j communicated to the Greek Patriarchate 
by the Porte, and it may be presnmed that the Bul- 
garians will be enabled to a<:t upon it at once. They 
are to be for the future under the supreme juris- 
diction of a Bulgarian Metropolitan residing at 
Constantinople. This dignitary, as well as all the 
bishops in the home provinces, where the majority of , 
the Christian population is of Bidgarian race and 
speech, will be elected by a Bulgiirian synod, and 
confirmed by an Imperial writ — thuse dioceses where 
the majority is of Greek race and speech remaining 
^isc Greek bishops aa before. For the spiritual 
mation of the Bulgarian prelates thus elected, 
I as for purely dogmatic questions, however, 
ijie authority of the CEcumenicol Greek Patriarch is ' 
Btdll to remain paramount. That a lethargic and 
routine-loving Government like that of Turkey should 
commit itself to so sweeping and radical a measure, 
involving «o much consideration of detail as this, must ^ 
be taken only as the result of a serioua and immediate 
apprehension that any farther delay would be fatal. 
The Bulgarian people form the maas of the Christian 
population of Etiropean Turkey. If the Bulgarians 
were disaffected to Turkey, even in aspiration only, 
as Lord Stanley's recent language seems to assert by 
implication, the Turks would have hod long ago to 
give np politics and retire into private life ; to ' retire 
into Asia,' as the cant phraae formulates it. When j 
the Christians of Turkey are spoken of in politicf 
a common body, the speaker is bound to ask himself J 
whether what he says happens to be specifically true j 
of the Bulgarians. Their attitude for years paat has * 
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been one of stubborn persistence in the single demand 
for ecclesiastical independence, which in Turkey in- 
cludes a considerable amount of civil independence. 
That is combined with a careful abstention from the 
slightest approach to disloyalty towards the Turks 
either in word or deed, partly from a desire to plead 
their cause with clean hands, partly frx)m the convic- 
tion, firmly and lucidly stated by one of our Bulgarian 
correspondents, that a break-up of Turkey would! 
simply swamp their nationality in Russia, partly from] 
a deficient political sense in the bulk of the race. 
No notice has been taken of them in Europe because 
a passive and as yet little more than rudimentary 
nationality like this, which will neither co-operate 
with the Porte for the active support of the empire, 
nor yet bind itself to a revolt against Turkey, is 
of no diplomatic or military service to any current 
hypothesis of the Eastern Question — that is to say, to 
the complex of views and theories about Turkey as 
entertained in the various European Foreign Offices, 
irrespective of Turkey itself. Indeed it tends to 
stultify that somewhat wearisome formula, for it 
asserts in practice that there is no such thing as the 
Eastern Question apart from the meddling action, 
whether well or ill meant, of self-seeking foreign 
Powors. It wants to grow, and to be let alone. The 
Bulgarians have resisted Panslavonic propagandism 
with no less firmness than the steady continuous 
Papal aggression which has been at underground 
work among them for some ten years, once under 
French, now rather under Austrian, patronage. At 
the same time, the last letter of our Bulgarian cor- 
respondent distinctly, though guardedly, pointed out 
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that, there was some distantly looming risk of roused 
national feelings taking on unfriendly turn to 
Turkey, if the demands in qneatiou were much longer 
deferred. Aa we cannot possibly suppose Lord 
Stanley to be ignorant of the Bulgarian question, it 
is presumable that his recent language, attributing 
a common political disaifection to all Christians in 
Turkey, does really indicate some such inchoate 
revulsion of feeling in the Bulgarians, which will in 
such case have been the immediate cause of the 
Turkish concession. Kot but what it is possible 
that Iiord Stanley may have been merely dissembling 
his special knowledge of a matter hardly known in 
England, and talking down to the hypothesis which 
many Liberals very far gone in doctrine assert to be 
an integral plank of their party platform — which, aa 
the said plank is an exceedingly unsound plank, we are 
very sorry to hear, for the sake of the Liberal party, 
if it be true — the views, that is to say, that every 
Christian community in Turkey is as disaffected as 
the most disaffected community, that the Greeks are 
the most disaffected community, that all Greeks are 
politically at one, that the Greeks are both the 
natural and the actual leaders of Christians in Turkey, 

Iand that the Turkish Government is altogether repro- 
bate, outcast, and damnable, besides being so odiously 
disgusting. In that case Lord Stanley's voice will 
merely have been the voice of one seeking to crow with 
the Liberals and to roost with tlie Tories ; and as he 
has only been crowing at election time, perhaps no 
great harm is done here, whatever may be done there. 
Still, if it be the case that the Bulgarian people — 
that is, the mass of Christians in Turkey — are in the 
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same quiescent frame of mind that thej were last 
summery we take occasion to say that Lord Stanley's 
language is very singularly injudicious, for it will be 
eagerly turned to account by the Bussians for the 
purpose of showing the Bulgarians that, so far fi^m 
getting sympathy for their sensible and forbearing 
conduct, they are only getting a pittance of prospec- 
tive sympathy as so many predestined and hypothe- 
tical rebels with anarchical proclivities — a statement 
which, besides being mischievous, is actually insulting 
to the Bulgarian patriots. 

By taking this step the Turks cannot but have 
broken once for all with the Greeks. This is a matter 
of most serious consequence. Yet they have had no 
choice in the dilemma presented to them. They had 
either to break with the Bulgarians, who represent 
numbers, or with the Greeks, who represent official 
routine ; and they have elected to break with the 
latter. By so doing they will have disordered all 
the familiar machinery by which they have hitherto 
been accustomed to see with no trouble of their own 
the natural aspirations of their Greek population 
prevented for the most part from ever consolidating 
into a domestic insurrection, or actively counte- 
nancing a factitious one. Ever since the Turkish 
conquest the Romaic Greeks — that is to say, the 
Byzantines — dispossessed of empire, have been exer- 
cising a shadowy sort of imperium in imperio within 
the Turkish empire over all other Christian races of 
the same faith. The honours and profits of this 
position, such as they are, have sufficed to keep them, 
as a body, apart from or impair their sympathy with, 
the de-Eomaicised or Neo-Hellenic Greeks of the 
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kin^om, who have discarded all natural traditions 
of tile Byzantine empire, and wlio seek to conBoUdate 
the entire race under their own auspices on a true 
baae aa a nationality, not aa an orthodox empire. 
The word ' Greek ' thus denotes two very different 
political ideas, and fathomless fallacy may, and 
usually does, lie hid under its use as a general term. 
Henceforward, if these Bulgarian reforms be carried 
out, it is hardly possible that the Greeks, iu what we 
may call their Romaic aspect, should any longer Bnd 
much interest in serving the Turks against their 
brethren of the kingdom and against their own 
hearts. Nor, on the other hand, does there seem to 
be much immediate hope for the Porte from the 
Bulgarians. Much time and much skill and enei^ 
are needed to rouse that people to co-operative action, 
but the active help of a fully sympathetic Christian 
popvitation within the nest year or two, aa distin- 
guished from a merely passive abstinence from 
rebellion, is the most pressing need of Turkey. In 
Uiis next year or two, we say, because the urgent 
motive of all these hitherto futile att^nipta by Bussia 
covertly to implant rebellion south of the Danube is 
not only hostility to Turkey, but strong disappoint- 
ment and resentment at the Monoslavic attitude, if 
we may use the term, of a Slavonic race slowly 
forming it,aelf into a nation over the tlie whole trunk 
of the Eastern Peninsula, independently of Kussian 
aid. We thought that Lord Stanley knew that ho 
was wisely letting events dispose themselves for the 
tranquil eutbauasia of Turkey, but his wisdom ts not 
above the temptation of hearing thB sound of its 
voice crj-ing in pseudo-Liberal by -streets. 
VOL. 1. tt 
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THE 'NATIONAL BYZANTINE COBOOSSIOK.* 

Deoniiber22, 1868. 

There is a Tery curious letter in the ^ Globe ' of 
last Saturday, which would not be unlikely to attract 
some attention at the present moment, if it were not 
for the perfect certainty of its merely puzriing and 
bewildering all those who cannot understand that 
the bulk of the Christians of Turkey Proper want to 
shake ofiF Greek, and not the Turkish ascendency — 
that is to say, nine people out of ten. For that 
matter, it is quite enough to mystify anybody as it 
stands. It is signed by one styling himself the 
* Special Commissioner * of the * National Byzantine 
Conmiission.' The object of the letter is formally to 
announce the dissolution of the said commission, in 
consequence of the late energetic action of the 
Sultan, who has ^ roused himself to a sense of real 
danger,' and who sees at last that the * interests of 
his people and his own are identical.' What this 
action may be is not stated, but we presume it can 
only refer to the steps taken by the Sultan with 
reference to Greece. The commission is stated to 
have consisted of a deputation of five Bulgarians, 
accompanied by the writer of the letter, apparently 
an Englishman. They were sent to London in order 
to represent to the English Government their griev- 
ances and complaints against Greek traders and 
monopolists, who are keeping five millions of their 
countrymen in a state of * quasi-serfdom.' They 
were informed that they could only be received 
through M. Musurus ; but M. Musurus was absent — 
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not unfortunately, perhaps, for Lis feelings as a 
Greek. Meanwhile, the writer saya, they liave been 
' actively promoting their object,' and, ajnong other 
things, have been making purchases of arms. This 
circuniBtajice seems to have been known to another 
correspondent of the ' Globe,' who raised a note of 
alarm abont it the previous Saturday, attributing 
the purcliases to a rebellious commission. But the 
present writer eays they are for a ' national guard,' 
apparently a Turko-Bulgarian or mixed force, the 
proximate authorisation of which, by the Sultan, 
seems to he looked for by these worthy men. The 
first writer's mistake ia, it may he said by us, a 
perfectly natural one, for there does really happen to 
have been a very active purchase of anna going on in 
London this month past, on behalf of anticipated 
rebellion in Turkey; but, we believe, only for its 
southern and more specifically Greek portion. 

This letter is really very interesting, for it repre- 
sents the distinctively political and industrial side 
of that Bulgarian question, which our readers know 
we have never lost an occasion of presenting to 
them in a atrictly ecclesiastical aspect, which, for 
that matter, ia the real origin of Bulgarian na- 
tionalism in point of fact. But the tone of the pre- 
sent document is fusionist rather than nationalist ; 
it haa, indeed, a certain air of the doctrine of Young 
Turkey about it, though we should not be inclined 
to connect it with that school unless we had more 
knowledge to go upon. At all events, there is no 
di^nA Turkey in it. It is very much to be regretted 
that Lord Stanley did not have an opportiuiity of 
ig to what this deputation would have told 
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him, before committing himself to his headloiq^ 
judgment passed on 5,000,000 of industrious, peao&» 
ful Christians in Tnrkej, on the strength of the 
merest handful of rebellious Christians who hmre 
hitherto been allowed to plot and rant under ahc^Uer 
against the best interests and avowed desires of 
their co-religionists. 

We think it as well to end with an extract, which 
we make as short as we can. After mentioning the 
Sultan's lost schemes of reform, undertaken at the 
personal instance of the French Emperor in 1867, 
and drawn up subsequently in firmans, the writer 
goes on : — 

To thiR hour, however, those firmans remain a dead 
letter, for the Greek monopolists, seeing that the carrying 
out of the j)n>jtH,'ted reforms would put an end to their 
bloo<I. sucking monojK)ly, at once set all their energies to 
work, and < hi ring the last two years have lavished millions 
on the Candian plot, and on their creatures at Istambol, 
whereby to priHluce confusion, and so defeat the wise inten- 
tions of the Sultan. After the collapse of the rising in 
Bulgaria this last summer (another scheme indirectly pro- 
moted by those same Greek trading houses) the Bulgarian 
j>eoj)le determined to endeavour to arouse the Sultan once 
more, by showing him that in his contemplated reforms he 
would have the support of 5,000,000 of his Bulgarian 
peoj)le, who desired fervently an end to the state of quasi- 
serfdom, both political and industrial, in which the power 
of Greek traders still keeps them. They, therefore, secretly 
drew uj) and signed a petition to the Sultan, asking him to 
convene a national assembly at Phillippopoli, where, under 
his personal direction, delegates selected from his several 
provinces should meet, and together discuss measures for 
developing progress in Turkey, while preserving intact the 
authority of the Sultan, whom, by the bje, be it said, ew 
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passant, his subjects have no desire to displace or find fitnlt 
with if be will-, bj arousing himself to action and progress, 
avert his and their political rain, now menaced more than 
ever. This, Sir, is the object desired by the Sultan's 
subjects of all religious creeds, for religious tolerance 
obtains in Turkey to an extent that might well serve as a 
model to more pretentious Governments ; and the Christian, 
so far from being ' oppressed,' as the cry goes, is far more 
favoured than the real Turk of the Moslem faith. 
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THE JEWS IN EASTERN EUROPE. 



THE SERVIAN JEWS. 
April 24, 1867. 

The case of the Servian Jews, as set forth in the 
printed papers just laid before Parliament, is per- 
fectly simple, and lies in a nntshell. The Prince of 
Servia does not hesitate to admit that the existence 
of Jewish disabilities, which practically amount to 
persecution, is disgraceful to his country, at the 
same time that he confesses himself wholly unable 
to remove those disabilities, in consequence of the 
pressure brought to bear upon him, through the 
Servian Assembly, by the native merchants and 
tradesmen, whose vested interests are all-powerfdl, 
and cannot be withstood. These men find them- 
selves undersold by the Jews in their dealings with 
the villagers. They are, therefore, determined to 
put an end to Jewish competition, and for that pur- 
pose all their influence is brought to bear alike on 
the Government and on the people themselves, whose 
natural fanaticism is certainly not greater than that 
of any other race still in the mediaeval or semi- 
civilised stage, but who are not proof against a 
systematic appeal made to that fanaticism. Mr. 
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Longworth seems to have prevailed on the Prince in 
18(!I to effect a modification in the original pro- 
hibitory decree, to the eitent of allowing Jews octn- 
ally settled in the conntry villages to coutiuue tlieir 
buaineas there, on condition of each confining him- 
self to his single business, such as it was, on the 
spot, without any change or addition to his avocation, 
and without any removal elsewhere ; but in spite of 
this they appear to have been ordered, and in many 
cases forced, to quit the interior for the capital in 
the spring of the following year, according to Mj. 
Ricketts' report of 1863. No change appears to 
have been efiected in their condition since then. 
The subsequent despatches of Messrs. John Blunt 
and Longworth, refening to later and recent con- 
versations upon the subject with the Prince and his 
Ministers, do not announce, nor, indeed, hold forth 
much prospect of any improvement in their situa- 
tion. The Prince cannot coerce the trading interest, 
which ia too strong for him, being in fact stronger 
now than ever. That ia really all there is to say 
about the matter. These later despatches, however, 
more particularly Mr. Longworth 'a valuable report of 
March 14 last, are so thoroughly lucid and definitely 
expressed, that it is quite impossible henceforward 
for ns to misconceive the matt^*, or to confnse it 
with generalities and side issues. We do not antici- 
pate much practical benefit from any representation a 
made to the Prince through Lord Lyons ; the Prince's 
disposition ia already favourable to the Jews, and all 
the representations in the world will not strengthen 
hia hauls against the Christian traders, if they only 
choose to remain obstinate, unless made by a c 
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bine^l Earopean effort after the nsoal precedent m 
Turkey Proper. 

The worst feature of the whole caae, to oar 



u the inflammatorr series of articles written agminst 
the Jews as a race, bj a leading Servian papa% ap- 
parentlr under the instigation of the mercantile 
interest, for the set and deliberate purpose of in- 
flaming the passions of the people, and exciting 
religions hatred which woold otherwise hare Iain 
dormant. The Goremment cannot be held guiltless 
of connivance in this, as the columns of the newa- 
{lafjers were closed bv oflBcial direction not only to 
the replv which the Belgrade Jews naturallr sought 
to in-v-rt, but even to the rejoinder of the Rabbi of 
Szeged in in Hungary, who was irritated at all these 
viol**iit attacks on his race and faith; nor was it 
until the actual murder of a Jew had taken place, 
that the Government thought fit to interfere, and 
prohibit their further publication. Violence amount- 
ing .to murder or serious outrage appears to have 
only been perpetrated in three instances, whereof 
one, a case of abduction and forcible baptism of a 
girl, is not quite without some suspicion of that sort 
which attaches itself to all cases which have girls in 
them. These Mr. Longworth tries to attribute to 
the general lawlessness of a primitive country where 
human life is cheap rather than to the innate fanati- 
cism of the people ; and he will not allow the Jews 
to put forth any sweeping generalities about the 
assassin's knife having frequently the privilege of 
impunity against the Jew under the circumstances. 
But each murder was an aggravaterl case, and it 
seems clear that the victims were, in fact, murdered 
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because they were Jews, and oat of roused fanaticism 
rather thau out of lawlfaaueBS. Meanwhile, the 
progpeets of the Servian Jew are of the gloomiest, 
and his poverty aiid misery increase from day to 
day. Perhaps even the total repeal of the obnoxious 
decree would not contribute very materially to the 
relief of these unfortunate men, whose numbers are 
thready reduced to a third by disease and starra- 
tion, and whose remaining chance of maiutainiug 
themaelves in a small way at Belgrade, has received 
a death-blow by the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrison, and ita annual expenditure of SO.OOOi, We 
fear the best thing to be done with them is to trans- 
plant them bodily, or to facilitate their emigration 
into Austria or Turkey. Kor would this be difficnlt 
of management, for they barely amount to a thou- 
sand. 

Two attempts have been made to jnstify or palliate 

the conduct of the Servians or their Government : 
one by a native Servian in a letter to the ' Examiner,* 
the other by Dr. Sandwith, of Kars, in a letter to the 
'Daily News.' The former oi these is merely frivolous 
ftud vexatious as regards the main point at issue, but 
u curious enough to look at as an instance of the sort 
of thing an honest and simple-minded but nationally 
sensitive man will write when he feels himself called 
upon to take up the pen for the defence of his com- 
munity. Jews ou the Danube are not like Jews in 
the West, he says. Instead of fusing themaelves, 
like good citizens, into the mass of their Christian 
neighbours for common patriotic purposes, they club 
together for Jewisli purposes, and persist in dwelling 

ipurt in the tents of Israel: " at in the 
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vogue among primitive classes and vain people, such 
as roughs, schoolboys, Greeks, Irishmen, and people 
in the East generally ; one full of conviction to the 
minds of those who use it. It is, moreover, supported 
by the further assertion that the principles of liberty 
and equality which generally prevail in Greece, are 
in every respect applied to the Israelites of Corfu, 
who now enjoy the full rights of equality which 
were denied to them under the Protectorate. It is 
the practice, however, not the principles, that we want 
to know about. The principles of liberty are those 
in the Greek statute book, sure enough ; and when 
the long-promised parliamentary papers on the 
present condition of the Ionian Islands shall have 
made their appearance, we shall be provided with 
some sort of authority to enable us to judge how far 
those principles are really applied in practice, but not 
till then. The last clause about the Protectorate is 
not easy to understand. The fallacy which it seems 
to insinuate is the suggestion that the Jewish in- 
equality of position under the English was felt or put 
forward as a substantial grievance by them, shared 
in common with the lonians generally. That may 
possibly have been the case partly, but they certainly 
kept the feeling to themselves. They were, for aught 
we were allowed to see and hear to the contrary, 
only too glad to compound for the presumed loss of 
social equality, assuming the idea of such a thing 
ever to have entered their heads, for the sake of the 
full enjoyment of perfect security for life, limb, and 
property, with no worse misfortime than a desecrated 
burial-ground now and then. In Greece, on the 
other hand, all the legal and statutory equality in the 
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world did not prevent Don Pacifico from having Iiia' 
house gutted aud his property destrojed by the mob 
of Athens in 1847, during a fanatical Easter out- 
break, such aa is liable to recur every year but for 
the strong and visible arm of the law. The name of 
Don Pacifico is so exclusively aaaociated with Lord 
Palmerston's worst piece of blundering, that we have 
lost all sight of the original offence, or at all events 
look npon it as an accidental outrage rather than as 
a symptom of the most deep-aeated disease of Eoatem 
Christians, and of Greeks in particular — intense and 
passionate religious fanaticism concentrated in bitter 
hatred of the Jews. 

With the Greek this is combined with the most 
passionate love of liberty. The good and the evil 
spirit are each at work within him, and are striving 
for the mastery. He may honestly point to his treat- 
ment of tlie Mahometan population of Chalcis and 
Carysto in the island of Eulxoa — a mere handful of 
men, it is true, probably not a couple of hundred 
aouls altogether — as a conclusive proof of his will and 
his power to cany out in fiill practice the principles 
of toleration of which he boasts. These people, how- 
ever, are but a handful ; there is nothing to fear from 
them, and they live in a primitive country district, 
away from the educated mob of Athens, with its 
storms of gusty sentiment and passion. They live, 
at all events, quite unmolested ; they have nothing 
to complain of, and they do not complain. But their 
condition, few and secluded as they are, ia hardly 
such as to fiiniish a precedent. On the other hand, 
without referring to any particular instances in proof 
of the recurrence of outbreaks of fanatical frei 
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will be enough to apfteol to the evidence of an Ionian 
himaeli^ nho we snppose ought to know. * During 
Fassioa Week,' says Lnscamto, ' the Jews most shot 
themselves up, because the Christian has gone beside 
himself, and lost all control ; he is no longer hnman, 
he is a wild beast, a ritnalistic beast (ffptjvKevruei 
Xrv*^*), which thinks it is doing service to God when 
its heart is full of antipathy, and its conduct fall of 
immorality. The English have no need to sbat 
themselves up, because the English are many, and 
they are the mastera of the place ; but still the 
Christian flings them a glance as he passes by, into 
which he throws all the hate he can, and mnrmnra 
insult and cnrses for the love of Christ.' If the n 
fact of the termination of the English Protectoratel 
bos instantaneously falsified that picture — if the firsti 
touch of the magic wand of freedom has actoalljr C 
killed the rampant demon of intolerant fanaticism i 
outright, the sooner we raise the Philhellenic Sa^. i 
and openly preach a crusade the better. But in tiie J 
meanwhile we prefer to suspend our judgment until I 
we know a little more of the actual state of the oa«e, i 
and until, more particularly, we are assured that the j 
four Jews ore speaking &eely, speaking spontaneously, 
and speaking in the name of their aggregate com- 
munity. The Jew who makes a Greek of himself 
must be feared as well as the real Greek when he 
brings OS gifU. It is fair to assume thus much for 
the present, that the concession of liberty, which haa 
thrown the Ionian on his best political behaviour 
before Europe, will really have served to quicken his 
sense of tolerance to some extent, and that the Corfti 
Jews, a large community over 5,000 in number, are 
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learning to rely upon themselves for aupparting their 
rights when thrown on their own resources, or else 
ai-e considered too numerous to be provoked. The 
plainest English into which to put our main enquiry 
is to ask whether so appropriate a testimonial just 
now has been written to order, or has been volun- 
teered. 

May 29, 1887. 
It may be within our readers' memory that we 
commented some weeks ago upon tie rejoinder made 
by four Jews of Corfu to the charge of intolerance or 
persecution of Jews brought by Mr. Layard against 
the native Corfiotcs and the Gi-eek people generally. 
We took the liberty of doubting whether these Jews 
represented the large Jewish community of Corfu in 
any other way than as the three tailors of Tooley 
Street represented the people of England, and, fur- 
thermore, of presuming that the rejoinder in question 
had simply been written to order, whereof it bore 
every appearance on the surface. These Jews were 
not content with endeavouring to clear the Greek 
people from the stigma of intolerance rightly or 
wrongly attributed to it, but they sought to convey 
the impression, by means of underhand insinuation, 
that in the treatment of the Corfu Jews it was the 
English who were intolerant, and that all intolerance 
of Jews had ceased with the English protectorate. 
We now enjoy the full rights of equality then denied 
to OS, is what they said. It was not difficult to see 
that this mischievous perversion of the trutli, so 
adroitly expressed in language which, aa it stands, is 
true enough in the letter, 
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thej do now enjoj these rights, would raise nmtoral 
indignation among our conntirmen who had ever 
resided in Corfu, or ever held social or political inter- 
course with the Corfiotes. Such English as axe left 
in the islands are not at all disposed to acquiesce in 
so audacious and so characteristic a distortion of the 
real state of the case — characteristic, we mean, not 
of Jews, but of lonians and Greeks of the political 
classes, the unsound part of their communitj — always 
at their little game. The real fact is that not only 
were attempts repeatedly made during the English 
protectorate to admit the Jews to the full rights of 
equality — attempts which were systematically frus- 
trated by the Ionian Parliament, being made use of 
as so much additional machinery for setting the 
English in an unpopular light before the ignorant 
and fanatical classes — but it was only with great 
difficulty that Jewish children were allowed to be 
admitted into the girls' free schools established for 
the poor in Corfu. 

THE J.VSSY JEWS. 
June 1, 1867. 

The man who would lift his hand against the Rou- 
man people, save for a caress, is unworthy of the name 
of British journalist. We have never had the heart 
to say a word to their discredit, or to attribute any of 
their short-comings to themselves, seeing the sad way 
they have been protected to death. Heaven knows 
against whom or what, by pretty nearly all the 
European Powers in turn. They have had all the 
colouring of political originality and consistency 
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bleached out of them like winter cabbages by this 
time, poor fellows. As thlnga stand, tlie critic of 
public affaire is no more wanted at Bucharest than 
Cato the Censor is wanted at the Argyll Rooms ; for 
public affairs at Bucharest are mainly conducted in 
the relaxed but kindly spirit of that attractive estab- 
lishment : a relief, indeed, after Constantinople and 
Athens, They are Eastern Christians, it is true ; 
but they have never shown any disposition to make 
any capital out of that circumstance, much to the 
disgust of those Eastern Christians who do, and who 
find their own trading operations therein on the 
moral Bourses of Europe somewhat discredited by 
Eouman abstention. One does not usually think 
of the Roumans in connection with Christianity 
certainly, nor do people exactly think of Western 
Christianity when they contemplate Cremorne on a 
fine summer's night, tliough its frequenters undonbt^ 
ediy profess Western Christianity. There is a genial, 
gay, &ee and eaay recklessness about the last trans- 
action in Roumania which has the Cremomy flavour 
all through, and utterly disarms all serious criticism, 
M. Bratiano, the President of the Rouman Council 
— or at all events the leading spirit of the Ministry, 
for we cannot undertake to be accurate about his 
exact style and title — is an ultra-Liberal in his 
political profession, long known as such by thuse 
who notice things out there ; he and his like having 
long had the degree of ad i-undem in Liberaliam 
conferred upon them by those in the West who 
fondly imagine that an ultra-Liberal in Eastern 
Europe means an upright, auffmge-eeekmg^'DrilH 
Neivs ' reading patriot, something betMrii|H^^^^^| 
VOL. I. ^^^^^^^^^H 
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Duff and Mr. Goldwin Smith. M. Bratiano's term 
of office and power can now be connted hy entire 
months, and his popnlaritv is of course on the wane 
after so long a time. He natnrallj wants to stimn- 
late it a little bit, and being an nltra-Liberal in his 
part of the world, his first thought, equally natnraUj, 
is to go in at the Jews and persecute them ; not in 
the least for persecution's sake, but because it seems 
to be the shortest way to popularity out there. This 
popular dislike of Jews in Koumania, or at least in 
Jassy. was explained to us the other day in a letter 
written by a Senrian to a London paper, in palliation 
of his own people's disagreeable ways of handling 
Jews, as being because they keep all the butchers' 
shops in Jassy, and won't open them to sell legs of 
mutton to Christians on Saturday. That may be 
so; but we fancy that the Rouman swells and young 
gents who combine politics with pleasure chiefly 
dislike Jews for no graver reasons than those which 
miglit make our own Cremome goers not averse from 
a little retributory bullying of Jews. Anyhow, the ink 
of the new edict was hardly dry when the French 
and the Austrians both came down upon him at 
once for its iniquity, and rated him soundly in the 
earnestness of their hearts for being so naughty and 
so illiberal. Whereupon M. Bratiano came to heel 
at once. He revoked his edict forthwith, and even 
apologised for it, as being contrary to Rouman 
honour. That last is the point which makes the 
whole thing so divinely reckless and Bohemian. If 
one were disposed to speak seriously, one would be 
inclined to ask why the Minister did not perceive 
that Rouman honour, like other honour, would have 
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required him either to have tho edict unwritten, or 
to make some ahow of fighting for it when written. 
The Greeks, for instance, are much too wise to issue 
illiberal edicts agiiinst Jews; but if they had done 
such a thing they would have fought and bit and 
scratched and pinched till exhausted before giving 
way one jot, and there is no doubt that they would 
have contrived at last, by importunity or persua- 
sion, to make ua put up with the beliff that it was 
treason to Hellas for Jews to repine agiuust Greek 
edicts. These good, amiablo Eoumans have no back- 
bone. The Greek backbone, ou the other band, 
is — well, it is not that of the vertebrata, but it is an 
iincommouly good one for moving sinuously along 
the surface of the ground unseen. 

\ 

■ A dozen Jews, more or less, flung into the Danube 

^■matterB little enough in the eyes of our new Eastern 

^tCSiristiaa clients, except so far as it may be under- 

^Bvtood aa a meritorious work according to their view 

^■of Christianity. Let us hope that Alderman Salomons 

and Sir Francis Goldamid will be led by the late Ga- 

latz noyade to a more perfect appreciation than hereto- 

101*0 of the favourite position of the Eaatem-Clmstian 

advocates in ParUament and the press — the auid 

Christian's striking superiority over the Turks in all 

matters of humttuity, tolerance, and morality. Of 

course Lord Stanley says the Government will do all it 

lan to atop these ontmges, but he does not say how 

||he Govenuneut is to set about it. He will write one 

r two sharp instructions to the consuls, and ti 
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codsoIb will read the instractions to M. Bratiano, and 
M. Bratiano will ask to be allowed to keep the in- 
structions, and then he will go and light his cigar 
with them. The best thing in the whole transaction, 
however, is the magnificent audacity of the way in 
which the noyade was telegraphed to the foreign 
papers as having been ordered or perpetrated by the 
Turks! There are thousands upon thousands of 
people in this country, not ignorant people, but men 
of liberal soul and commanding intellect, men who 
are among the foremost in the land, yet so sharp set 
and ravenously eager for stories of Turkish barbarity 
that they are actually capable of believing that 
Galatz is in Turkey and under a Turkish governor 
rather than sacrifice a single story that can be used 
against the Turks. Hence, and for the benefit of 
such men, originate these stories ; the supply is made 
to meet the demand. Hence the lie is great in these 
lands, for their inhabitants are being steadily, one 
may almost say systematically, encouraged by onr 
ready acceptance of their falsest, absurdest, or most 
malignant stories, in the belief that, if they lie long 
and lie hard enough, untruth must prevail at last. 
Thus merrily goes on the work of demoralisation in 
the breasts of the millions of fi-eemen who are to 
succeed the Turks, and who, as we are told, are to 
be the bulwark of Europe against Bussia. 
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THE ROCMAN JEWa 
April 30, ISflS. 

Tlie Roaman Government are naturaUj anxiona to 
diBclaim all responsibility in the now notorious bill 
for imposing fresh disabilities upon the unfortunate 
Jews, just brought before the Chambers by thirty- 
one deputies or Boyara — men whose names it might 
have a useful effect to publish. This, they plead 
with a show of justice, is a party measure, and waa 
meant more to tarn out the Rouman Government 
itself than to bully Jews. For all that, however, and 
with full value given to this pleasant little apology, 
M. Bratiano and his Government are mainly respon- 
sible for that measure, and for all other measures 
taken or to be taken against the Bouman Jews, It 
is they who first invented the cry of * No Judaism ' to 
serve the purposes of political ambition. Hatred of 
the Jews, once the common property of all Christians 

I in the middle ages, survives now in the Principalities 
M in all Eastern Christendom, only through their 
lotal separation from the continuous and naturalised 
Infinence of Western moral progress. This feeling 
■re believe to have lat«'ly been dormant rather than 
mctive, and there is no doubt that it would gradually 
tiave died out of itself, hod not M, Bratiano in an 
evil hoar bethought himself of turning it to his 
personal advantage by making political capital out of 
it. So he chose last year to rouse the sleeping dog 
of fanaticism, instead of letting it lie. Thus, Grovem- 
ment persecutions of Jews, and unofficial projects of 
disabling bills against Jews, alike lie at his door, now 
and henceforward. It is not to the Booman people 
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— a naturally kindly and most inoffensive commimity, 
whose fanaticism, like most else that is theirs, onlj 
survives as an unbroken inheritance from the middle 
Rges, now bidding £air to die away in no long time — 
that the disgrace of these transactions can fairly be 
said to attach ; it is with those who perpetuate these 
infamies with thorough knowledge of the &ct that 
Ihey are [disgraceful, yet persist in them out of mere 
ambition and lust of place ; or out of that wonderful 
levity and recklessness of the Bouman character which 
certainly lends a social charm to a most amiable and 
most provoking people, but which makes one despair 
of their ever doing any good in politics. After all, 
why shoidd they trouble themselves with politics? 
The incomparable resources and physical advantages 
of the country will always make Roumania a wealthy 
and prosperous country, come what may, and own it 
who may. What is so curious in this present matter 
of the Jewish persecution is the way in which the 
Bouman educated classes, the proprietors and the 
journalists, shut their eyes to the fact that their 
aggregate race is most unfairly being made thereby 
the scapegoat of their own perversit}^ in our public 
opinion. The word Eouman has now become a very 
byword in Western Europe for innate bigotry and 
intolerance ; whereas, in reality, all this bigotry and 
intolerance is but an evil spirit now half bereft of 
vitality, which is only being galvanised into active 
demoniac existence by the recklessness of party 
leaders in a country unripe as yet for mature parlia- 
mentary life. They appear to imagine that all they 
have to do when taxed with these persecutions is 
coolly to deny them altogether. Their last official 
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telegrams denied them so peremptorily and distinctly 
wlieu stigmatised by the Western press that we were 
ourselves somewhat staggered, and even began to 
think it not impossible that the Jews were falling 
into the usual ways of everybody connected with 
Turkey j putting all their grievances under the micro- 
scope, and setting it on high for the West to see, 
take to heart, and avenge under pretest of ledresa. 
But, when the Consular Commission of Inquiry 
distinctly confirms the fact of the pereecutions, and 
now, more particularly, since Lord Stanley, no doubt 
speaking from the information of Mr. Grt-en at 
Bucharest, a very experienced public servant, does 
not shrink from open denunciation of these persecu- 
tions by the use of that strong term in speaking of 
them, this denial is exactly the barefaced denial of 
Topsy to Miss Ophelia, with the end of the stolen 
ribbon sticking out of her sleeve all the while. Before 
leaving the subject, we think it very desirable that 
some enquiry should be made a^ to the real cou- 
dition of the Boumanian Jews with leference to their 
allegiance. Tliere is reason to beheve that when the 
Boumans call their Jews vagabonds, they do not mean 
vagabonds in onr sense of the word, appropriate 
though that may be when they turn them out of house 
and home, but vagabonds as being a commnnity 
belonging to nobody ; that is to say, as men originally 
immigrants from without, and therefore, according 
to the strict theory of the capitulations applicable to 
every part of the Ottoman Empire, solely dependent 
npou the laws and authorities, not of their new 
'country, but of their original country as there officlAlly 
represented, yet men who have drifted. 
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x^umstances, into the false position of having lost their 
original rights of foreign protection, without having 
come definitely into the position of Bouman citizens 
like any others. This position, if correctly stated, 
gives colour to the charge of incivism brought against 
the Jews, on which much stress is laid, in such a 
case not altogether unfairly, by the Bouman Gk)vem- 
ment. We speak with hesitation on the subject, 
however ; only suggesting it for enquiry. By vexing 
the Jews the Boumans wholly vitiate this plea ; but 
it must be remembered on the other side, that the 
whole tendency of their social condition and of their 
occupations is to keep Eastern Jews apart from and 
segregated within the body of an alien community. 
This fact indefinitely increases the natural difficulty 
which would as a matter of course accrue to even the 
ablest and most upright Government, in endeavouring 
to carry advanced principles of modem Liberalism 
into practice among a people made up of uneducated 
cultivators of the soil, whose Christianity is of the 
middle ages, of rich spendthrift proprietors above 
them, who are Christians after the Christianity of 
Cremome, and of Jews who dwell apart, still a tho- 
roughly Oriental race of petty hucksters and usurers, 
a race obnoxious to all their neighbours, yet hitherto 
forming the only middle class in the country. It is 
no wonder if a Government neither able nor upright 
should fail in making those discordant elements work 
in harmony together, where the leading spirit is 
something between a barbaric Mazzini and a barbaric 
— well, we will not say whom ; but his ^ No Popery ' 
is very like M. Bratiano's * No Jews,' and the object 
is the same with each. 



THE SULTAN'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 



^VHAT AS ORIENTAL THINIiS OF ESGLISH 
HOSPITALITY. 



May 30, 1867. 

Hajji Mohahued of Tehran was a Persian merchant 
who seems to have traded to India some time last 
century. He took up his abode in that countrj-, 
where he begat Mirza Khalil. When the Mirza grew 
up he fell among English, and ended by earning his 
rupees a^ a moonshce or language master to that 
infidel people. He seems to have found bis way to 
England at last, some fifty years ago ; and this is 
what he wrote to his friends about the hospitality 
that wandering Orientals are in the habit of receiving 
in England. ' It is not concealed,' he says. ' from 
personages of intelligence and consideration, that 
the persons of high birth of Persia and the good 
dispositioned of Hindostan are very attentive and 
obliging to strangers and travellers, and are cele- 
brated through the whole world for their hospi- 
tality and liberality ; but the distinguished ones of 
this country li.e. England) do not think much of this 
praiseworthy quality, except the exalted Irish, who are 
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bountiful as the ocean^ and constantly gallop the steed of 
perseverance aver the road of this laudable vtrttte, and 
ever keep spread the table of comfort and kindness 
for strangers.* Taken as buffoonery — and that is 
unavoidable in taking a sober-sided Philistine trans- 
lation as we find it — this is certainly very exquisite 
fooling. But the beauty of it is its literal truth. It 
would do so perfectly as a motto to Mr. Arnold's 
collected Celtic studies, in the very spirit of wliich it 
is conceived. 

Here are we in London, just at this moment de- 
liberating on this very question of public hospitality, 
acknowledging our inadequate means, deploring them, 
accounting for them, explaining them away, referring 
them to this, that, and the other cause; in fact, 
doing everything but devising the best way of sup- 
plying their deficiency. The Belgian volunteers are 
coming, but who knows what to do with them, unless 
it be Mr. E. T. Smith, of Cremome — a man who has 
his ideal of human life, and realises it ? The Sultan 
is coming, but who has the remotest idea what to do 
with him either, unless it be to heave half a brick at 
him for being a sick man ? And it is more than pro- 
bable that we shall end by having no less a personage 
than the Shah of Persia himself, the King of Kings 
and Asylum of the Universe, who is said to be coming 
over to Paris, if he can make sure of not finding his 
palace gate slammed in his face on his return by 
some one of his thousand and one uncles and cousins. 
What, in the name of fortune, can we do with him, 
unless we quart-er him bodily on Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
which indeed is the only thing to do ? We cannot 
quarter the Sultan in that fashion upon Lord 
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Sfratford, for hia Majesty would probably look on 
that proceeding inuch as an Eton boy would if lio 
were invited to spend a half-holiday in the hesd 
master's private study, with birch to right and Greek 
Granunar to left ; and ho would certainly go back in 
a humour for that massacre of Christians which is 
expected of him. But if Dublin, and not London, 
were the capital of the empire, in it not certain that 
the quick wit and overflowing sympathetic nature of 
the ' exalted Irish ' would at once hnd means of 
making them all enjoy their visit, and putting them 
into good-humour with themselves and all things — 
volunteers, Sophy, Grand Seiguior, and all V Remem- 
bering the fate of Abd-el-Kader on his visit here, 
we really think there will be nothing for it but for 
an Irish firm to take the matter up and contract for 
the job. As for Mirza Khahl, he deserves a monu- 
ment for his observation. 



July IS, 18G7. 

* And are there any poets in the land of the 
Franks, Hajji ? ' asked the Shah of Persia when 
receiving Hajji Baba in public audience on bin return 
from England. ' Tour slave begs to represent that 
he saw no poets, but of dogs plenty.' ' Well you 
say,' excluiined the Shah, ' and gi.od dog-poets they 
make, no doubt.' \Vhereupon everybody at once 
cried oat, ' Praise be to God, as for the wit of the 
King of kings, that is a thing about which there is 
no mistake, n thing like the sun nt mid'lay.' If tliu 
8hah had lived to hearthat wonderful o<le or hymn 
which was sung in the Sultan's honour at the opera 
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on Monday evening, lie certainly would have seen no 
reason to reverse his judgment. Sultans of Tnric^ 
are not professed amateurs of poetry, like Shahs of 
Persia ; but still we sincerely hope, for the credit of 
our poetical character in the East, that the Padishah 
did not get hold of any translation of the hymn 
aforesaid. As far as the competition has hitherto 
gone, it is assuredly one of his own subjects who is 
entitled to carry off the prize of complimentary ode- 
writing. Tuesday's Turkish ode at the Crystal 
Palace beats Monday's English anthem at the opera 
out of the field. There is magnitude, not to say 
bewilderment, in the thought of 2,000 infidel voices 
being lifted up in the Turkish language to the praise 
and honoTU' of the Commander of the Faithful ; 
acquiring their Turkish not by grammar and diction- 
ary, but as it were by inspiration. Whether the 
Sultan understood a word of the ode by hearing it 
may well be doubted, to judge by the transcription 
into Roman characters, for that is a thing over which 
to cry and wring the hands ; but he had at all events 
the original text in Arabic characters to refer to and 
understand by eye when his ears were puzzled. That 
text is creditably printed, with one misprint only. 
The ode itself is a very creditable performance as 
Oriental odes go, and it is all the more creditable 
as being the work not of a Turk, but of a Greek ; 
for such we take its author, Zaphiraki Effendi, to be 
by his name. The English version, of course, is not 
literal, but a pretty free paraphrase ; near enough 
however, to convey the general meaning of each 
stanza. It should be observed, at the same time, 
that it exactly reproduces the trochaic tetrameter in 
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wbicli the original is written, a commoii metre in 
Persian or Fersioutaed poetrj. Eastern, like classical, 
metre is quantitative, not accentual ; and tlie per- 
vading fault or stumbling-block of the present tran- 
scriptiou is that the helpless chorister finds therein 
no clue to the difference between long and short 
vowels. However, we have no doubt it answered 
its purpose well enough. Still, those who have the 
luck to be acquainted with the Turkish language are 
agitated by mixed feelings on its perusal, such as 
those which agitated the English breast at the time 
of tie French Orphfenistes' visit to London some 
years ago, on our reading the English dialogues done 
into French pronunciation : — ' Ouatt h tcharminng 
peursonn, ouill ion inntrodiouce mi ton heur ? ' and 
*Mise, outl iou dannce ouiz mi?' and 'Ouil iou 
tScqoe seumm tchecheur tchize ? ' 



WIHT THE SULTAN S.UB AND THOUanT OF TS. 

Jnly'je, ise:. 

The Sultan has come and gone without leaving 
a single public anecdote behind him. The like of 
that has never happened jet, even with the pettiest 
and most insignificant of European sovereigns. The 
veriest nonentity that ever wore a crown has never 
yet failed to supply some story or other to the 
tongues and pens which love to chronicle the sayingD 
and doings of royal and noble personages. But the 
' Court Journal ' and the ' Morning Post,' nay, the 
high-flying bird of night itself may all starve for 
aught they have got to tell us about the Sultan, and 
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what he said and felt during the whole ten dajs he 
was among us. Tet the associations of a Saltan, to 
say the very least, are decidedly provocative of gossip ; 
so that, even if we have not got any authentic anec- 
dotes about him, one might naturally expect a little 
more activity on the part of our mythological focnltj, 
and some little show of spurious stories doing duty for 
tlie real anecdotes. Think of eighty rank polyg^amists 
by profession sojourning ten days among us, and not 
being credited with the faintest shadow of flirtation. 
We believe the reason to be that the voice of gossip 
has been hushed, or afraid to risk prompt and peremp- 
tory contradiction in the presence of so manifest and 
obtrusive a fact as the utter absence of anything like 
a common language between our guests and ourselves. 
Where such language or means of communication 
existed, it was carefully economised, and used for 
ceremonial purposes only. The Sultan passed all 
his ten days, and more than he liked of his ten 
nights, in one unceasing round of ceremony, all 
new, strange, and somewhat fatiguing to him ; and 
he bore it all with the most admirable resignation, 
not to say good-humour and real sympathy. The 
poor man was much in the position of one tied in 
front of a wheelbarrow and trundled along from 
behind, willy-nilly ; of course he had no breathing 
time, and could not possibly stop and think, or talk 
and ask for the explanation of the nature of things. 
Moreover, in a palace hermetically sealed to the pro- 
fane and uncourtly, who might have been led to seek 
homely Oriental speech and intercourse with him or 
his, and under the strict sway of courtly and lordly 
masters of ceremony, whom the Turks considered 
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not to have been by any means chosen *br tfaeir 
knowledge of French, a tongue of wliich the be- 
nighted Turks brought a very respectable attire with 
them, the Sultan had but small means, even if he 
could have found the time, to get Gevtt, or put him- 
self in communion with "ffhat he might himself call, 
in the exquisite idiom of free-thinking Mahometan 
poetry, the -nefti n/itika, or ftpeaking sou', of our out- 
ward and materioJ English form. Fnad Pasha and 
Mr, Moore stood by one another unflinchingly in 
sustaining tJie wear and tear of ceremonial interpre- 
tation ; if any ultimate glimpse can be caught of 
vhat lay behind the calm, dignified, impassive face 
of the Sultan, it is to them alone that we must look 
for it. It was the same thing in Paris. Even there the 
work of interpretation, which should of coarse have 
devolved by rights on a Frenchman, seems to have 
fbllen on Mr. Moore, who has thus throughout been 
the sole Frank dejxiaitory of the Sultan's impressions. 
We only had one story, over and above the common- 
place, wantim, vulgar myths about the Imperial foitr- 
gone being filled with what we IVanks call odaligques 
under the delusion that that is a Turkish word, which 
even pretended to give an a^-count of the Sultan's 
state of mind in Paris. That was the story which 
represented him as beaten down and overwhelmed 
with the greatness of Europe ; leaning his brow on his 
liand. and muttering low to himself, ' Oh, this great 
West.' This story, as it stands, is aa self-defeating 
aa a Cretan telegram ; because this antithesis of East 
and West is an exclusively European idea, irliich has 
not yet found its way in that & 
does not exist tn the idiom of IS 
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ma J be the mythological repreientatioii of the SnUanfi 
real feelings. It may alao be nothing^ of the 80rt| 
but merely the reflection of a iVench gossip's own 
mind. Anyhow, it is positirely the one single stoij 
which ever came to na from Baris, purporting to 
illustrate the Sultan's impressions of Europe. 

The only things approaching to anecdotes of the 
Sultan in England which we have been able to come 
across show that he has formed no bad estimate of 
our distinctive English ways and character. There 
is no doubt that he had been already duly warned 
and made well aware by Fuad Pasha that the differ- 
ence bt'tween England and France lay in the fiu^ of 
everything in the one country being done by the 
Government for the peoj^le, while everj'thing in Eng- 
land springs from the free, spontaneous life of the 
people itself. But none the less was he struck and 
touched when he roalistHl this by his outward senses. 
He was delighted and gnitified to the last degree 
with everything done for him here, but nothing made 
such an impression upon him as the cheers of the 
pe<^ple. * Look there,' he said, on the first day of 
his visit, turning towards a young street ragamuffin 
in the Strand, cheering and hurraying with all his 
might, ^ (fHciinhnnmiy do you see, that little fellow is 
so livt'ly because he feels that I am paying him a 
l>ersonal visit, familiajehy as it were, in his own 
family.' He never ceased reverting to the welcome 
given him by the people, and we are very much 
afraid that he left us with the terrible misconception 
in his mind that that welcome expressed a complete 
personal and an intelligent political sympathy on the 
part of each cheering and hurraying man. It wiU be 
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a. aiugularly invidioua and distasteful task to unde- 
ceive him upon this point, and to make him see that 
idle curiosity and the mere iiiatiuct of lion-hunting 
had as much to do with the popular cheers as any- 
thing else ; hut undeceived he will have to be. Fuad 
Pasha knows Syria, and will tell him of those Be- 
douins who will give their guest as much bread and 
salt as he earea to have, and yet will rob him remorse- 
lessly the moment he sets foot oatside their tent; 
Fuad will tell the Sultan where such Bedouins are 
to be found in Europe ; he will excuse the English 
people from all share in their guilt; but it is his 
duty to tell the Sultan not to look on our cheers as 
indicating any intention of help against the felon 
robbers, goarantee or no guarantee ; telling him so 
at all risks of seeming to stand in the odious position 
of one imputing khivdnet or perfidy to a courteous 
and mumhceut host. It is an astonishing fact, but 
nevertheless we have the most positive evidence that 
it is an authentic fa«t, that he thought and felt in 
this manner about the moral capacity and sense of 
responsibility of the English people, taken individu- 
ally, after a way that Mr. Bright himself would 
think twice before undertaking to make good. His 
grave Oriental humour waa much tickled by our rest- 
less, stormy way of taking the business of life. Wln-n 
be went down to Portsmouth for the naval review he 
first looked about him at tJie air and the water in a 
state of toss and turmoil under the gale of wind, and 
then, after musing a hit, he said, ' lughilterra khalki 
taman bu dur ' (Tliere you have the English people all 
over). ' Whatever the English people se* 
blow a gale of wind when doing it.* 
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The first impression which he left on the mind rf 
those who had an opportunity, through conunimica- 
tion in his own language, of witnessing^ his perfect 
clearness of understanding in at once seizing tk 
various points of a statement, and his entii^ com- 
mand of language in extempore speaking* — such an 
opportunity as the Turkish-speaking Orientalists had 
who went with the Asiatic Society's deputation — ^was 
one of regret that he was not the parliamentaiy 
iinder- secretary of some department or other, so 
admirably and warily would he have delivered his 
ministerial replies and statements. Indeed it is a 
melancholy matter to reflect in all seriousness, on the 
dreadful waste of thirty whole years of an excellent 
capacity and a naturally noble character, thirty years 
of sheer nihilism, shut out as he was from the light 
of day during all his brother's reign, and wholly cut 
off from the facts and the work of the world — a death 
in life. His son will be spared this : but he is a con- 
fident man who will venture to say that, in the pre- 
sent state and temper of Europe, it is not too late 
for any Turkish ruler to right himself by any means 
whatsoever. The twelfth hour is on the point of 
striking, and the Russian night is at hand, shut it 
out as we may, and let the Turks do what they may. 



{OCCASIONAL NOTES ON GREECE 
AND THE GREEKS. 

(From thv Pu.l Btux Oazbtte.) 



Juniui? 10, laco. 
M. pHOTiADES, the Minister of the Porte at Athens, 
has just concluded a convention with the Greek 
Government for the extradition and snppreBsion of 
I brigands on the TurMah and Greek frontier. K this 
is properly carried oat, the advantage will probably 
I be on the Turkiah rather than the Greek side ; for 
the fertile phiins of Theasaly being under a less 
I disorderly Govemraent, aach as it is, offer a much 
e tempting bait to robbers from the Greek side 
' ^an is offered by the rugged mountains of Northern 
I Greece to robbers from the Turkish side. But such 
conventions must be abortive when running counter 
to the instincts and habits of an irredeemably unset- 
tled and predatory population. The country on the 
Turkish side, the paslialiks of Larissa and Janina, is 
sufficiently well known ; but that on the Greek sidt 
is perhaps the least known, certainly the least visited 
I portion of Europe. Nobody ever heard of a travellei 
I going to Karpenisi. We do not know of any reconl 
I of travel in this direction, envpt to some 
I TJrquhart'B ■ Spirit of th< 1 I : 
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of thirty years ago. It is hard to see how a trayeller 
who came to grief here could be rescued, for Greece 
is in theory a civilised and Christiaii comitrj, and 
l)robably would be supported in her defiance, if any 
attempt were made to put the screw upon her. But 
Pashas only exist by sufferance, and the screw would 
promptly and properly be brought to bear on ihem if 
any harm befell a sportsman in Albania, or tourist in 
Thessaly ; the consequence of which is that sportsmen 
and tourists do not come to grief on the Turkish side. 
After all, upon the frontier there is little worse than 
sheep-stealing, for the country is perfectly wild and 
barbarous, and there is hardly anybody to kidnap. 
What the convention wholly fails to touch is the r^ 
evil of Greece —organised brigandage in Attica and 
south of the Isthmus. But how can an Athenian 
minister be sincere in liis desire to suppress brigan- 
dage when it may be the weight of his own clan of 
brigands which has made him a minister? Such a 
man as the late Theodore Grivas, like a MacCallum 
More of three hundred years ago, simply wielded 
power because it was a far cry to his Lochow over 
against Santa Maura. If people would but dust the 
classical cobwebs out of their heads, and take the 
unsettled and predatory mountaineers of Northern 
Greece for what they really are — Albanians, who 
speak Greek together with, or instead of, their own 
language — they might reconcile themselves to \hQ 
ai)parent sacrilege of anybody coercing a * classical ' 
l)opulation. Till such coercion takes place Greece 
will never improve. But such coercion must come 
from within, and not from without, and it must be 
the work of the nation itself, or of its own ruler. 
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Yet any ruler short of the strongest is likely to be 
unseated whenever things come to coercion point in 
Greece. Improvement, therefore, is likely to te put 
off until the local kalends. 



Fsbruar; 14, ISOS. 

Why is it that nobody ever writes an article about 
modern Greek politics, or any other modern Greek 
matter, without bringing in clasaicol alluaioua ? Why 
is 'Digamma' considered an appropriate signature 
to a letter about King Otho P Is there any apprt)- 
priateness in such allusions, or any occasion for 
them at all? and how, in any caso, are they to be 
accounted for? If a writer, having to treat of 
Cardinal Antonelli, were to insist upon stuffing the 
first third of his axticle with purely makeweight 
allusions to the Seven Hills and Servius TuUius, and 
the Gracchi, when he would naturally be expected to 
deal with modern transactions in a practical way, his 
readers would simply consider lum inept, a bore, and 
a nuisance. But in what conceivable way is Cardinal 
Ant4inelli less ' classical ' tliau KTesars. Deliyani and 
Deliyoi^hi? In Rome, it may be said, the whole 
vast fabric of Church history interposes to shut us 
out from all view of classical times. But this would 
not apply in the least to that most rising and most 
incomprehensible of potentates, Prince Couza. He, 
, if anybody, has a right to be welcomed with all the 
t flowers of classical allusion, for the history of hia 
[.country is a mere and abaolate UJavia rasa from the 
I time that AurL-lion witHdzM||ttiJi|^|m9nar}- across 
|tiie Danube to the finy^^^^^^^Btobe OttA- 
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man Sultajis. There is no interposition of transitii 
history here at all eventB. Yet nobody cares 
disguise wajit of knowledge in discussing Ro' 
matters by the use of classical padding. Here 
can see our way to one answer to our prol 
questions. The commercial and political interesta! 
stake on the Lower Danube are on a great scale, 
of the Tery highest importance ; such as comi 
attention at once, and forbid trifling. But 
kingdom of Greece, as it stands, is an unreaJ Ul 
kingdom, a six months' child of diplomacy, bom 
sentiment alone, and prematurely and forcibly exci 
from the womb of Turkey — exeided, too, piecemi 
and limb by limb. Everj-thing about it is unreal — 
constitution, diplomacy, royalty and all. It is not, 
thei-efore, to be wondered at thn.t nine-tenths of what 
is written about it in Europe should partake of this 
unreality. We have no special knowledge on th« 
subject, because we are loth to receive such 
knowledge, and when writers of authority liki 
Finlay force our attention for a moment to tJie 
state of things, their facts are always liable to be 
swamped by a fresh deluge of sentiment. The main 
answer to our questions, and the main cause doubtlef 
of our extremes and our oscillations of opinion u\ 
Greek subjects, is to be found in the persistent 
in which we ignore the fact that the modem Gi 
are simply tJie direct continuation and the outcoi 
of the Byzantine Greeks, and are thus not sej 
from classical times by violent disruption, but by 
slow and cumulative modification wrought by 
thousand years. They can only be understood 
taking the continuity of Byzantine hlatory aa 
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starting- point, and studying the details of tliia modifl- 
cation as shown in institutions, in thought, in feeling, 
and in language. It ia now full time that we should 
cease to dismiss Byzantine history with a cout^Mupt- 
nous sneer at the degeneracy of the Lower Empire. 
And when will the great authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge institute a professorship of the post- 
classical and disintegrating Greek language, to 
include everything from the Greek Testament to 
Andrea La«carato 9 If the Americans could spare 
us Mr. E. A. Sophocles, we should have a man of 
unique fitness for such a post 

I We were led into making our remarks of Wednes- 
y upon factitious classicism in the treatment of 
modern Greek pohtics by the sight of Mr. Renter's 
telegram, which appeared in all the papers of Monday, 
giving in full the names of the last new Athenian Min- 
istry^the lust up to the time of going to press, that 
is to say. Here we cannot help stopping for a mo- 
ment to enquire what is it which renders an event suit- 
Kj^le for being transmitted by telegraph ? It can hardly 
Wm^ intrinsic importance, or else we should not have 
■ each a disproportion as three telegrams on our new 
friend Prince Couza and his Chambers for one about 
the Caar Alexander, or Francis Joseph. Probably 
the principle of selection which guides Mr, Reuter — 
assuming tliat there is snch a person, for he ma^ be 
a board, a benevolent fairy, or an old woman like the 
ist India Company — is the samn ■" ^hich 
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l^uides ^at d&ilj joomals in conferring: tho rikilf 
or honour of big print upon certain com-- 1 
This we presume \a\ (jo like kissing, partlv i 
piirtlyby merit, and partly by illosiou, a!I itj , 
proiKirtions. Bo all this as it may, the iirat iliing 
tliat one would thint likely to strike a reu(]«r wfioM 
eye happens to light on the new Oreet Minuttiy is 
the flagrant ' barbarism ' of the indiviilaal nainea of 
the men who make iip the Bggregate conventionally 
treated as classic. The cuntrsjit seents imposaible to 
miss. M. Kufus, the first on the list. ha«, like our 
second Norman King, a good Latin name, recalling 
those Byzantine thousand years when all spunken of 
Greek thought of thomselvea as Romans of the Em- 
pire. M. Provelegios bears an Italian name, written 
with an o instead of an i, either by accidont, or 
because, like Fielding's friend and namesake the 
Earl of Denbigh, his branch of the family wa3 laafc 
to learn how to spoil. M. Canopulos. whatever | 
root may be, has an nnclassical temdnation. 
Petmezas means a maker or sellw of feinus— 
or pehnet being the Turkish for grape-jnice boilod 
down and inspissated, so as to become a snbstMncu 
sometimes dune into cakes like damson cbeeso and 
sometimes appearing as treacle. Under the name of 
dibs it is, or might be, well known to our tnivolletB 
in Syria and the Holy Land ; and much indulgeoi 
in it is apt to produce on the stonmch the satnu e 
tliat continuous reading of the new novel ' Strath 
produces on even the healthy and omnivorous i 
As for MesCTS. Deliyani and Deiiyorghi, (hey i 
be the aona of men who were once called by 1 
or by their Turkish-speaking hrcthrvn, Mad , 
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iiixl Mad George. Let us Bay distinctly about these 
niiuies, tliat tliey are neither matter for credit iior for 
discredit, and are aeither to be bragged about nor to 
be suppressed. They are simple facta, good for lead- 
ing to necessary conclosiong, and for nothing more 
ks such, they are at least houest, which is more than, 
trail be eaid of the sham antique patronymics which 
modem Greeks, ashamed of their own true language, 
one of the most efficient and poweriul tongues ia the 
world in its vernacular and so-called ' corrupt ' state, 
are smitten with the craze of reviving. Surnames 
are things of yesterday in Greece, and even now are 
not used in the more primitive districts ; anch names 
SB these do not, therefore, touch the question of the 
ultimate classical descent of those who bear them. 
This descent may or may not be the case, and with 
the large majority probably is not, as regards appre- 
ciable purity of blood. What we wish to point nut 
in the utter absence of appreciable relation betiveen 
imcient Greeks and modern Greeks for any elucida- 
tory or practical purpose. It is not so much that 
continuity has been solved by any violent breach as 
that essential nature has been slowly transmuted by 

t commixture and change of circumstances. To those 
■who know modern Greeks for good and for evil, the 
classicism which we stigmatise produces the same 
effect which we should feel if a well-meaning German 
pedant, under the impression of saying something 
neat and appropriate, were to insist on quoting Beo- 
wulf in his articles on current English politics « iuri 
et a traverg, ami to illustrate the doings of Sir E. 
Lytton and the Conservative party by allosionK tw 
Bncef and the Uocingn, and Scief and tfao 
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y^ct wo of to-day are surely aa near, to say the least, 

lx)th in thought and in speech, to thoae who under- 

Htoo<l and enjoyed Beowulf aa the modem GreeikB are 

to their fon^fathers who understood and enjoyed the 

Iliad by nature, and not as a school task and witb 

(■{fort. ThiH, had we time and space, we coold de- 

nionstnito from the opening lines of either the old 

Kiig''^^ ^^ ^^ Greek poem word by "word, as regards 

H{H'e(*li at least. But we hope that what we have 

Buid will serve to give our readers some idea of the 

gtu]M*nd()U8 absunlity, ineffiible and inconceivable, of 

our RHMit novelist's illustrious Homeric sentence in 

an offieial despatch, when seen from a truly modem 

Greek or a well-wishing realita's point of view. 

March 17. 1868. 

Draeo, and Euripides, and Xenos, and Govanoff.* 

It is a Htnuit^e company, judging by the names ; and 

is only suqm88i^d by the immortal association of the 

(Jrovt»8 of Bhirney— ' bould Naptune, Vanus, and 

Niecxlaymus.' But it is impossible to find a better 

or more comprchensivo epitome of the whole of 

Oreek history, from something or other B.C. down 

to 2,000 A.D., than such as may be symbolically 

afforded us by these four names. There is the semi- 

mythic age of the austere lawgiver, there is the 

culminating glory of classical literature, there is the 

obtrusive stranger, and there is the final seal of 

ultimate political destiny set upon the whole by the 

authoritative Russian patronymic. While taking so 

* In Re • Anglo-Greek Suam 5aTigation Co.' ; see • Times/ March 16. 
1866. 
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elevated a bird's-eye view as tliia it would be iinper- 
tiuent to descend to tbe details of minute criticitfm ; 
otherwise it might be objected, that the austere law- 
giver is no lawgiver at all, and has no connection 
with the ancient world ; being, indeed, only a 
Wallachian devil, the lineal descendant of a Latin 
dragon, thus only remotely and by eousinhood con- 
nects with the Old Greelc dragon whose name tbe 
Atlieuian legislator bore. M. Euripides may pos- 
sibly be a genuine child of tbe Euripus, which has 
really preserved its old name vernacularly. We give 
him the benefit of the doubt ; but suspect him to be 
^ality a mere freak of the revivalist &ncy, such 
! strikes and pleases us in modem Greece by its 
musing suggestion of incongruity with the actual 
rorld. Aa for M. Xenos, we have nothing to say 
)out bis name except that he is overfond of bringing 
\ before the public. His commercial and litigious 
Upect is here no concern of ours, but be haa em- 
irked in various literary ventures. Tbe last of 
Ftiiese, published last year, is a feeble, ill-written, 
untruthful, and malignant book, not even worth a 
condemnatory notice. Our advice, therefore, in re- 
gard to bis literary aspect is, that be should either 
Limprovo liimself or efface himself. 



Mnjr 17. 1366. 

I The little kingdom of Greece is nothing if it does 
t keep itaelf well before the eyes of Western Kurope, 
1 secure its full share, and something more, of 
legrama to itself %s occasions offer, or may bo made 
, This ia why we are now told froir 
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that King George has deferred his jonmej into the 
provinces, owing to the probability of war. It ii 
not very easy to say how the war can affect hia king- 
dom for some time to come, whatever effect the com- 
mencement of active naval hostilities in the Adriatic 
between Italy and Austria may have upon the com- 
merce of his subjects, who have large interests at 
stake in the port of Trieste. Nor is he very litely 
to attempt any irresponsible fiUibusteringr in the di- 
rection of Thessaly just at present, after the &shioii 
of his predecessor, Otho, if only for prudence sake. 
The great historian whose letters appear at rare in- 
tervals in the columns of a daily contemporary as its 
own corresjvondence from Athens, told us hist year, 
with reference to a contemplated movement of this 
kind, such as is always in the hearts and on the lips 
of the noisy and thoughtless cotfee-liouse politicians 
of Athens, that the military resources of the Pasha 
of Larissa alone would be more than sufficient to 
meet it. King George's advisers must be supposed 
to know this well enough, however little the coffee- 
house politicians may stop to think of it. He is not 
likely to undertake anything of the kind without 
an organised combination, and unless the Turkish 
Government is fully occupied elsewhere. Yet Europe 
has to be familiarised with the apprehension of such 
a movement ; and thence the origin of last week's 
Athenian telegram to the eflect that it was mot true 
that prei)arations were being made for an outbreak 
in Thessaly. Nobody ever said that there were any 
such preparations — at least, beyond the usual idle 
rumours which systematically recur and float about 
here every spring, when the long Lenten £ast is over. 




and the Elephts, or ordinary brigands — excellent 
good Christiana to a man^ — can sleep in the open air 
and enjoy their meat diet of stolen mutton with a 
clear conscience. This vernal resumption of brigan- 
dage, it is true, is always misunderstood in Western 
Europe, and coloured with primary instead of secon- 
dary political hues. If anything were to happen in 
this direction, we take occasion to say that the pre- 
3ence of Mr. Alison, whose local and personal know- 
ledge of this part of the world ten years ago was 
probably far greater than that of any living Euro- 
pean, would, comparatively speaking, become actually 
undesiruble at Tehran, when it might be of so great 
influence and moment in Thessaly, 



2s. ise 



A ktUeidoscope would be a very poor toy indeed 
I if it were made up out of colourless glass, and with 
I ea>ch bit of glass precisely of the same size and shape, 
I without the slightest variety, or the difference of a 
I liair's breadth. Yet Mr. Renter seems to think that 
\we take pleasure in a toy of this kind. What is 
■ttie use of throwing away money in flashing across 
l-£urope a list of perfectly insignificant Greek, or 
■ather barbarous names, leading to nothing, repre- 
iBenting no variety in principles, nor any settled 
I principles one way or the other, and each the precise 
T counterpart of all the rest, merely because, for the 
I five -hundredth time this year, they hare been ar- 
I langed in a new combination, and their official 
tortfolioB have been Just shuffled and distributed 

:eak ? There is not the least difference betw 
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any one member and any other member of any GreA 
Ministry, nor does it matter whether Snlbs is up and 
Bulgaris down, or the contrary, so fiu* as the interesti 
of the Greek people, whether domestic or foTeign, 
are at all concerned. To be snTe, M. Artemis it 
Minister of War, and we have missed his name in 
the telegrams for eighteen months at least. The M. 
for Monsieur does not look very classical, but for sll 
that the name is one of pleasant association, and 
tickles us on the side of classical fiftncy. One would 
ex{>ect M. Artemis to have had the woods and forests 
more naturally, or at least to have been master of the 
Buckhounds. As for the rest, we do not care about 
thoni, and have already said our say about their half 
Turkish or wholly Turkish names. But we should 
liko to know how they manage about their salaries, 
if they are always turning in and out of office in this 
way for fractions of months or weeks. The whole 
male population of the country, at this rate, must 
consist either of Ministers, or of clerks hard at work 
calculating the salaries of Ministers according to the 
four processes of arithmetic. Mr. Finlay will tell us 
all about it in the process of time, if there should 
liapi>en to be anything in the new combination. But 
who will make the public understand that Mr. Finlay 
is Mr. Finlay, and differs in kind from the ruck of 
clever literary people who act as * own correspondents ' 
for all the different papers, by reason of possessing 
thorough previous knowledge of his subject, and the 
faculty of sound criticism wherewith to digest his 
knowledge ? 
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Seplcmbef IS. 1R6S. 
It haa been observed by the investigutors of national 
character that Atnericane, when engaged in a bargain, 
do not, as a rule, part with their cash or other equi- 
valent, except to the owner of the ai-ticle for which 
they are bargaining. When an American goes out 
gunning, he is not the likeliest man in the world to 
do as Sheridan did, and give his ten shillings to a 
labourer for a shot right and left at a pondfiil of 
ducks and geeae, only to have the satisfaction of 
being told, when triumphing in his successfal bag, 
'Ah, but them ducks bain't mine.' America, there- 
fore, is not likely to have offered an equivalent to the 
Porte for an island in the Gulf of ^gina, seeing that 
islands in the Gulf of j£gina are not the Porte's to 
give away. Let it be said, by the way, that there ia 
bnt one island out at sea in the Gulf of ^gina, and 
that no human being ia likely to give anybody any- 
thing for it, unless it be Mr. Ruskin. It has got a 
very famous old t«mple upon it, but nothing more. 
There is another island, to be sure, but it is a mere 
rock, bearing the appropriate name of Angiatri, or 
fish-hook, which may have been baited with false in- 
telligence to catch unwary journalists. The principle 
of CMi hoKo — Cicero's «tv bono we mean, not a penny- 
a-liner's cai bono — 18 the detective's sheet anchor; 
the bull's eye which he ought to flash at once into 
the face of any criminal Po^ve^, seeking to pick the 
locks of existing States. Not that much can be said 
for the locksmith in South-Eaatem Europe. It is. 
indeed, quit« possible that the Americans are really 
on the look-out for a good naval station in the 
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Levant. The splendid harbour of Snda, in Crete, or 
Mamiorice Bay, where we wintered in 1840, or either 
harbonr of Mitjlene, nnsuited though they be for 
sailing vessels, would be eligible enong^h for their 
purpose. But it must be remembered that t>iig stoiy 
is of old recurrence in the Levant, and moves in a 
cycle. During the Pacifico business it took the form 
of an intention to purchase Syra of the Greek Govern- 
ment to enable it to meet the claims made upon it. 
And it must now be taken in connection with the 
Cretan api>eal to the Washington Government — an 
appeal as likely to have originated spontaneously 
with native Cretans, as an appeal to the Maharajah 
of Cashmere— as indicating a strong interest on the 
part of those who may be seeking to throw the 
Levant into profitable disorder, to introduce the new 
solvent of American ideas and direct intercourse 
with America, among a restless people, strongly 
republican by instinct, hitherto accustomed to see 
only the reflection of pacific English ideas, in the 
diplomatic or missionary action of Americans in the 
East. But it is certain that America, unless pre- 
pared for downright usur|>ation and dominance, can 
never be more than a cat's paw in the Levant. 

•UPPER EPIRUS.' 
September 21, 1866. 

The factitious modem-antique revivalism of ancient 
local and personal names in which modem Greeks of 
the last generation or two have been so recklessly 
indulging, though not reprehensible in itself alto- 
gether and as a matter of principle, nor open to 
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iTaoQS objectioa otherwise than in ita details, yet 
tcoraea a source of confusion and a nuisance when 
ft is obtruded on the doma,in of current political in- 
telligence. There is a certain rhetorical attractive- 
ness about the practice unqnestionahly, which does 
recommend it to the races of Southern Europe, 
though it is hard for us to realise that through any 
analogy of our own. The Italians, one of the most 
ighly cultivated of eiistinf* peoples in all the arts 
id graces of rhetoric, have thus adopted the old 
teal names of almost every place of significanco in 
country, side by side with the vernacular modem 
les where these differ, for literary and declamatory 
'purposes, for appeals to the imagination, and gener- 
ally for compositions couched in the high style. This 
practice sits gracefully upon them, for it is a natui'al 
onforced growth of their mind. There would be 
nothing to shock or offend a foreigner, much less an 
Italian, in a Gajdbaldian or a strictly official despatch 
or proclamation detailing the heroic feats of an 
Italian flotilla on the Benaco, or the Lario, or of the 
Ted shirts ' nel Norico,' or ' nella Vindelizia,' or the 
like. The high words are kept for the high style, 
Bnd the vernacular words are used for common life 
and business ; neither term encroaches on the domain 
(rf the other. No Italian wonld dream of telegraph- 
ing these words for publication in Western Europe 
when reporting intelligence from the seat of war. If 
they were to despatch for our benefit a story about a 
collision between the Austrian troops and some in- 
surgent villages in Upper Cisalpine Giaiil, we should 
speak oar mind pretty freely about it, and stigmatise 
it as a bit of vague impertinence. But we ore on 
VOL. I. C 
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content to put up with unrealities from the other aide 
of the Adriatic, it would seem ; many of ns, indeed, 
preferring them to realities. What and where is 
that ^ Upper Epiros ' in which we are told, in the 
most unauthentic way conceiTable, that an action hat 
taken place between certain insurgents and certain 
Turkish troops? Who calls any place Upper Epiros 
in his own language, who understands anything when 
he hears the term, and what is it which he does 
understand ? The word is not a vernacular term for 
anything upon the face of the earth. It is merely an 
Athenian jo.umalist's pedantic and would-be fine way 
of expressing some part of Albania under the Turkish 
rule. The word is as perfectly unprecise and indefi- 
nite as it is possible for a word to be, and corresponds 
to nothing which actually exists. It is so far good 
that it does actually express the utter indefiniteness 
and unpreciseness of idea in the miud of the speaker 
who uses it. It coincides with nothing capable either 
of geographical or political definition ; nor will it do 
so until such time as it is adopted by the successors 
of the present masters of the country to denote an 
administrative division within certain limits. The 
word is not the equivalent of Albania, for Upper 
Albania would mean a country on the Slavonic 
border, five hundred miles away from Athens. It 
forms an excellent contrast with the revived term of 
Tliessaly, generally coupled with it. This is no more 
a vernacular word than Epirus. But it expresses a 
reality, and one standing in much need of an ex- 
pression. It is contained within the most definite 
geographical limits, and its use tends to avoid instead 
of creating confusion. There can be no doubt of its 
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taking root, and living as a trae vernacular word. 
Yet not the less in there a aolutioD of continuity 
betweea the ancient and the modern Theasaly, a 
period of centuries in which it had no name but 
' Great Wallachia,' from the wandering ra«e who still 
feed their winter flocks on its plains, and who then 
formed the bulk of its inhabitants. The real fact is, 
that when the old terms died out, and the Turkish 
dominion was fiiiriy established, no need of any fur- 
ther subdivision between the two districts east and 
west of the Pindus continued to be felt, beyond such 
as was denoted by the different pashaliks. Reference 
was made to them either according to the pashaliks, 
or, when a general term was wanted, under the col- 
lective Turkish name of Rvmdi. This eurvives as 
the current vernacular usage in Athens, where a 
Thessalian or an ' Epirok ' is still, to the people, a 
Komeliote and nothing more. So soon as Epirus 
receives a defined modem meaning, it will be a good 
word to use ; until then, we beg to assure the good 
people of Athens, that it is quite unfit for telegram- 
matic purposes. When they use it in a. telegram 
they gratify their pedantry at the expense of the 
distinctness of impression which it is their object to 
produce. 



£OINA AGAIN. 
October 4, ISSfl. 



There goes the old story again about the Gulf of 
£gina — the islands, the Yankee poking his insidious 
finger into the Eastern pie, the watchful lord of 
Moustder lifting up his voice in energetic remon- 
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Btrance, and the wholu tbia^ da mpo. joBt as we U 
it a fortnight ago! Kow, th«re are three thii^tp 
be done with this story : firstly, to acconnt tar jlii 
extatence ; secondly, to explain nhat it means ; nd 
thirdly, to cut off its bead and sear ita stamp with t 
hot iron, so as to destroy the root of its growth ooM' 
for all, nuisance that it is. It oomes to as btm 
Constantinople. Telegrams &om Constantinople bjr 
no means come of necessity from or throngli Tnrfciith 
official sources, much less from Turkish nnofiktsl 
soQFcea, seeing that Turks left to themselres woold 
as soon think of praying to Joss as of workiii); 
public opinion in the West through the telegraphir 
wires ; but from Perote Cockneys, Levantine Fnmfa, 
hangers-on of the embassies, own correspondcots, 
Europeans of ten days' standing or t«n yeura' stand- 
ing, men who know their own iuunediat^ business, 
political, financial, or commerciiU, but alisotutelr 
nothing beyond it. Such men would telegraph io as 
that the Turks were going to cede an island within a 
stone's throw of Athens as confidently and with u 
little sense of absurdity as a foreign settler wha&t 
Leicester Square — which, in its way, is e sort of oon- 
tinental Fera in the midst of us insular Turkw— 
would announce Belfast to be in Scotland, which dkL 
actually appear in a French paper a couple of 3 
ago, or make France cede Aldemey to Prussia 1 
naval station for the new German fleet. The 1 
is aooounted for by the telegraphic reporter's em 
ignorance of the elements of gec^raphy and ] 
in the countries where he resides or to which 1 
deHpatched. The French Ambassador's prottwt % 
fairly be treated ae an actual fact ; and aa it 1 
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not liave been made without some grounds, it may 
thence be concluded that the Americans have been 
negotiating with the Porte for the cession of some 
island in some gulf which happens to be the Port«'a 
to cede. Moreover, as American influence in Turkey 
has hitherto been of the most entirely unaggressive 
and politically colourless character, it is reasonable 
to consider that France would not think it worth 
protesting against unless it were likely henceforth to 
change its type, and introduce a new disturbing 
element into the Eastern Question, whether spon- 
taneously or vicariously ; thereby trying to thwEirt or 
rival France in objects of her own. Viewed in this 
light, M. de Moustier's protest looks like the com- 
mencement of a separate action now set or setting up 
between France and Russia in the Levant, in which 
the former Power is ranging herself on the Conserva- 
tive side, abandoned by her as regards Turkey ever 
since the Crimean peace. This is confirmed by the 
tenour of hia reply to the Greek deputation, which 
went to pump him under the show of going to thank 
He told them in so many words, that he had 
moral and intellectaal development of Greece at 
■heart, but that he could not countenance revolu- 
tionary movements, on account of the state of 
Europe. It would have been more honest and more 
sensible, if he had said that he could not counte- 
ice them because he had the moral development 
Greece at heart. But it would be too much to 
expect a French ambassador to talk Finlay when not 
even a British politician or journalist seems to exist 
who has ever heard his name, much less adopted or 
■NDOusulted bis opinions about Greece, the country on 
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which he may fairlj be said to be the highest and 
moet impartial Uving authority. 

As for the third matter, we must even resign oiir- 
seWes to telegraphic blunders of the first magnitude 
until the second coming of Hercules. It is no use 
cutting off the head of the blunder, as we tried to do 
of this particular one some ten days ago, for two 
more grow again next day. Somebody must stand 
by with the searing-iron, to clap it hot and hiBsing 
on the stump when the Hydra's head is £Edrly o£L 
This can only be done by establishiug a special 
journal ad Aoc, to be written in the driest of lights and 
the coldest of bloods, and to be called ' The Chronicle 
of Current Error.' This is the age of new specula- 
tions in journals and magazines, stocked with little 
but yiews and notions. Our suggestion, invidious as 
it looks, at all events would deal in facts, and would 
have the public advantage and information as its 
primary object. It is dreadful to think, that at this 
moment in London there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of human beings, each with views upon 
the Eastern and all other questions, each ready to sit 
down at a moment's notice and turn you off the most 
excruciatingly clever article about giving away Con- 
stantinople to somebody, regenerating Greece, and 
the like matters, all radiant with the most beautiful 
surface-play of classical allusion, when perhaps not a 
score of their number will be able to tell you how 
many islands there are in the classical Gulf of 
Greece, the one water-way to the most famous of its 
cities, or will have the remotest idea whether its 
shores belong to Turkey or to Greece. Of course, a 
paper of this kind would have to take Messrs. Tom 
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King and Mace into pay, if only to keep off Mr. 
Darby Griffith; and its editor would have to be a 
very fine man ; but that 19 matter of easy arrange- 
ment. 

Nornnbec \t, ISSS. 
The beat thing in the account given by M. Sotiro- 
poulos of his captivity among the Moreote brigands 
ia unquestionably the complacency with which these 
gentlemen commemorate their own virtuous motives, 
and the admirable aentimente with which they deco- 
rate their exploit as with a crown of flowers. The 
Oreek Minister of Finance, it appears, baa his calnm- 
viators. It may here he remarked that there ia no 
:Ruch thing as a Greek who is not either the victim of 
calumny or the author of calumny — being indeed, for 
fhe moat part, both at once. In this particular case 
lihe calumny consista in denouncing M. Sotiropoulos 
*o the brigands as having a fortune of 400,000 
drachmas. Believing this, they at first decided on 
only taking 300,000 and leaving him the odd 100,000, 
which would be quite enough for a childleaa man 
Kke him to live upon ;' but on reflection they felt — 
and here we must quote literally from La. Orece — 
qoe ce serait un crime am yeui de Dieu d'enlever a 
Bn homme politique lea moyena de conserver sou 
linfluence pour satiafaire ses ennemis.' Fancy Dart- 
moor in the hands of banditti, earning their bread by 
periodical forays on the adjoining lowlands of Totnea. 
""ancy their being so worked npon by Tory calumny 
nd exaggeration as actually to kidnap the great 
tuke of Totoea himselj^ and lead him a dog's life for 
neeka all 1 the Devonshire 
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brigands, in a fit of remorse and TiTtae, sajing^ tliat 
they considered it a crime before God to depriTe a 
statesman like his Grace of the means of keeping iq» 
his influence in Totnes, and demanding* five times 
as little ransom accordingly. Howeyer, the Greek 
brigands had revenge to gratify, it ^vronld seem; 
and they chose a Minister in preference to anjbody 
else, because Ministers are in the habit of decoying 
Palikars to Athens, and cutting ofif their heads eTezy 
day. We were not aware of this ; but, if tme, it is 
the best news which has reached us fix>m Greece for 
many a day, and really gives reason to hope for the 
future of that country. But to think that there are 
people in the West who actually consider Abont*s 
incomparable * Koi des Montagues^ a caricature ! 



November 29, 1866. 

The last Constantinople telegram informs us that 
Mudar Pasha, the Governor of Albania, has been 
removed from his post in consequence of * the con- 
flict ' between the Turks and the Christians. There 
is no such a name in the Turkish language as Mudar. 
There is no such person as a Governor of Albania. 
Albania is a geographical or ethnological expression, 
not a single administrative division — unless it has 
been constituted one quite lately. Nor has any 
conflict whatever between Turks and Christians been 
reported from that quarter since the mythical colli- 
sion in Upper Epirus which came round by way of 
Athens some months ago. Such collisions, however, 
have long been at a premium; and if this or any 
other one had really occurred, it is pretty certain that 
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it would have been at once put under a strong micro- 
scope for our benefit. Poseibly a conflict of some 
Bort took pliice somewhere in the interior, out of the 
reach of any of the Greek head-quarters of intelli- 
gence. This the Turks would be more likely to 
suppress than to announce. It may seem strange 
that it should not have been reported from Corfu. 
Sut it is hardly possible to exaggerate the stagnant 
localism of Corfu, and the entire ignorance of the 
opposite coast and all that is going on there which 
prevails among the Ionian gentry and town popu- 
lation. This is far from being the case in the south- 
ern islands, where the population is very energetic 
and migratory. But in Corfu, intercourse with the 
mainland waa almost confined to the English and 
those who suppUed their want« during the period of 
our occupation. A Corfiote gentleman who has been 
to Yanina is as rare to meet in Ionian society as an 
Englishman with us who has been to Abyssiniit. 



DcMmber 1. IBfiS. 

The strong agitation, directed by a priest, which 
lias jnst been reported by telegraph from Constanti- 
nople as prevailing in Albania, ia simply meaningless 
M it stands, by reason of its va^euess, the Bender 
omitting to speciiy whether it is Catholic or Greek. 
Albanian Christianity is not capable of being thus 
tednced to a common term a« retards political action, 

for the present at least. The Independanee Beige, 
llowever, more fortunate in its telegrapher, has 

mpplied the one word which gives a perfectly precise 
iieaning to the announcement. It ia among the 
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Catholic Albanians, and conseqoentlj in ihe nortbeni 
portion of the coontrj — which haa alwaja hitherto 
been not only nn-Greek, bnt eren anti-Greek in id 
feelings, in so far as cognisant in anj waj of ao dis- 
tant a population as the Greeks — that this agitatioii 
prevails. Whatever its cause maybe, it is clear that 
it can have nothing to do with Hellenic sympathies 
roused at length to action by the still lingering 
Cretan insurrection. But it may become a veiy 
serious business for the Porte if not set right before 
spring. For the present, irregular monntain waifiue 
in the eastern peninsula need not be looked for in 
December. With regard to the word ' agitation,' 
which has been of almost weekly recnrrenoe this 
summer and autumn in reports from European 
Turkey, it is well worth while to remark that it is of 
no practical value as it stands, unless accompanied 
with a precise interpretation. It may mean the pre- 
liminary stage of a contemplated insurrection, and 
it may mean nothing more than the stage of ideal 
aspiration. Wherever any two or three Greek 
Christians are gathered together in Turkey, there, 
for certain, will be the interchange of ideal aspira- 
tions. So it may be said that whenever two or three 
Catholic Christians are gathered together in Munster, 
there will be told the same tale of hopes and griev- 
ances in far more glowing and picturesque language. 
This may fairly be called agitation, and may be 
supposed to portend an immediate outbreak by an 
over-eager or inexperienced critic. But it belongs 
to the ideal world alone, and is very far from neces- 
sarily leading to political action then and there. It 
must do so sooner or later, but only under certain 
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conditions indicated by facts which alone are worth 
while to send by telegraph. Otherwise ' agitation ' 
in Thessaly means as much and as little as agitation 
in Cork, The real facts are what we want, not the 
disaffected talk. 

December 26. ISflS. 

So the Hon. Mr. Erskine, our Minister at Athena, 
3ui8 been paying a visit of congratulation to the 
captain of the chief Greek blockade-running steamer, 
on his return from his seventh snccessfid voyt^e. 
No doubt he went in his full official glory, with 
cocked hat, sword, diplomatic buttons, and a military 
stripe down lus trousers ; going alongside in a man- 
<rf-war's barge at least. The number seven is known 
to possess cabalistic virtues, and it must be by the 
Ettractive force of these, rather than by direct in- 
Btructions from the Foreign Office, that Mr. Erskine 
was induced to undertake his visit. However, be 
his inducement what it may, he must have paid the 
visit, as he is actually said to have done so by the 
, Athenian correspondent of one or more Vienna news- 
>papers ; and somebody or other has thought it of 
sufficient importance to telegraph all over Europe 
forthwith as an authentic piece of intelligence. We 
<ahoutd very much like to be acquainted with the 
of that wise somebody. A more wonderful 
of ineptitudes, myths, untruths, and artful 
Igea than the whole telegram has never yet been 
le public this year. We had made up our minds 
y leave it alone as being of too obvious absurdity to 
any criticism, and incapable of misleading any- 
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body except those who believe in eTerything printed 
in big type, whether or no ; but it happens to have 
proved exceedingly mischieyons as well as siUy, and 
it cannot be let pass in silence. It was published 
in Paris as well as London ; and many Frenchmen, 
assuming] the truth of a statement which chimes in 
with their preconceived notions of our incurable 
English trickiness and fore-reaching ways, are asking 
one another what on earth we are driving at in 
Greece. They are said to be saying, with a perverse- 
ness which is too serious a matter to be taken as 
merely amusing, that we have found out at last that 
we can compass our own selfish ends in the East 
without Turkey, and that, therefore, we are abandon- 
ing Turkey and making up to Greece. If we are, all 
we can say is, that the English and the French Foreign 
Offices have been fencing after the same fashion as 
Hamlet and Laertes. The weapons have changed 
hands somehow ; if we have got hold of .Greece, they 
seem assuredly to have got hold of Turkey. Would 
it not be simpler and easier for these alleged French 
critics of ours, whom we believe to be neither nume- 
rous, influential, nor intelligent, to see that the story 
is simply the normal untruth, or rather myth, of the 
Athenian correspondent of the Vienna papers, writing 
random gossip, coloured, or bodily created, by his 
own feelings, and possibly without any idea of being 
tiiken up telegraphically ? Our selfish ends, indeed ! 
The French Government, at least, must know well 
enough by this time, that the first thing we should 
do with even the biggest and finest and fattest of 
Greek islands, if we had such a thing, would be to 
give it away at once, and thank heaven we were rid 
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of it. But if you aay this to any private persou on 
the Continent^ he Bimply Hhrugs hia ehouldorH and 
aayB, ' Allona done I ' 

TWO NEW GREEK MINISTEKS. 
Juntiary 31, IB67. 

The new Greet MiniBtry deviates from the usaal 
deadly average of barren cleverness, both in the right 
and the wrong direction. M. Charilaua Tricoupi, the 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs, b very unlikely to 
manage them vrorse than his predecessors in that 
office, and may fairly be expected to manage them 
better ; not because bis abilities are higher or lower 
than those of any other Athenian, but because his 
experience of Europe is practical, and his diplomatic 
training there has kept him clear from demoralising 
local influences aud the daily liabit of petty shuffle. 
Diplomacy, in fact, baa actually given him a moral 
education. That looks like a parados in London, 
but it is more like a truism in the Levant. As tht- 
son of his father, a literary man of dintinction and 
integrity, his name may inspire confidence. The 
name of M. Lombardo, the new Minister of Justice, 
is such a» to inspire the very rpverse of confidence, 
at least to those who know anything of his eanjer 
aa a Zantiote demagogue. This is like making Mr. 
Edwin James Lord Chief Justice ; though this com- 
parison ia hardly fair, for Mr. Edwin James in his 
way Wii« grandly turbulent and cloud -compelling, full 
of force and ability, while the Ionian is but a small 
man, thinly clever after the usual type. If offirw 
liod to be given to an Ionian, surely some better one 
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might have been found. Apathists in Greelc 
OQ reading Mr. Finljij's doscription of M. Lomtianlo 
OS the ' Zantiute deiDitgo[rae,' will prubiibljr pot 
away from their minds at once with a word of 
condemtiatiun as a, sort of Beales or Potter, 
would be a great mistake, and very hard on Ui 
Beales and Potter. Philhellenes of the claasit 
Bympatbetic tjpo will see iu these words the indica- 
tion of a Cleoii, and will accordingly make up their 
minds to think well of him, and to find la >riin 
another proof of the identity between ancient uid 
modera Greeks. Philhellenes of the modem Liberal 
school, who, misled by false analogies drawn &oni 
widely different and long or fully civilised countries 
in the West, accept umpialified Philhellenism u 
part and parcel of the collective doctrine of English 
Liberalism, will see in these words the reflection of 
a John Bright, and may even be inclined to rerile 
Mr. Finlay, a Liberal of the Liberals, as a traitor 
to the Liberal canse for using them. M. Lombatdo 
and bis class are no more like Mr. Bright, or Cleon, 
or Messre. Beales and Potter than they are like Ctaii- 
baJdi, or Miss Martiueau, or Mr. Goldwin Smith, or 
Abraham Lincoln. They are simply petty ItaIo-Gr»ek 
lawyers, trained in the profession of politics for 
money's sate alone. We are inclined to say tlm^ jt 
is England who is responsible to Greece for harinr 
so trained them by the madly liberal Constitution erf 
18+8. We created the nuisance, and when the 
nuisance I)ecame unbearable to us we cast it off aod 
bestowed it on Greece—a proceeding which was br 
no means considered so unselfish as we are u ' 
suppose by the loniaus, who knew them bo 
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fpaisance. These of course should have spoken out 
more loudly. Meanwhile, these Ionian office-jobbers 
ai-e but aa additional curse inflicted upon Greece, 
where the evil ia of rank indigenona growth as it is. 
And the realist who seeks to tear up these weeds 
from Grecian soil and consume them with flames is 
Bui-e to come in for unlimited denunciation as an 
'enemy of Greece* by the abjurers of fiwrts, who do 
not know a flower from a weed in Greece, holding 
-tliat all is flower alike that grows on that classical 
:*und. 

THE OUTRAGES AT THE PIKSUS. 
Febniaiy 4, 1B67. 
The disgraceful outrage committed by the Athe- 
I mob upon the nnfortimate volunteers brought 
ick from Crete by Turkish and French men-of-war 
s not done npon impulse nor from hot blood. The 
frenzy which led to it was factitious, not spontaneous ; 
the work of blood heated to madness by infuriated 
and prolonged public debate, uncontrolled by any 
authority or any self-restraint. It had its root in 
patriotism, no doubt j but to seek t« justify or palliate 
it by the plea of patriotism, even the most ill-regu- 
lated, is no more admissible than the palliation of 
the worse excesses of Cipriano La Gala, or the last 
Palermo mob, by the plea of loyalty to the Bourbons 
and reverence to the Church. There are unfor- 
tunately plenty of people, what with Ultramontanes 
and Philhelleoes, quite ready to make nse of eithtt^ 
justification. The Neapolitan parallel is Um 411^1 
one, and we make it with the more ieB^d|M|^^^| 
■ put into our hands by on «yo-witiiHWi^|j^^^^^^^| 
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outrages. 'Except in Sicilj/ he writes, 'I never 
beheld such cowardly savage roffians, male or fe» 
male.' Mr. Finlaj's report of the affiEur hae been 
drawn up with great care and circnnispection, and be 
is evidently unwilling to investigate the ^vrhole honor 
in detail, or estimate the actual number of the vic- 
tims who were beaten to death or forced back into 
the sea aud drowned. He contents himself with 
quoting a ministerial journal's laudation of the mag- 
nauiiuitj of the Athenians in the transaction, and 
its admission that two or three had certainlj been 
murdered. Our information states that a small batch 
which landed was literally stoned to death, and that 
an attack was subsequently made on a larger body 
which had landed outside the harbour, the mob, 
in some instances, beating their brains out, and 
in others driving them into the sea. Mr. Finlay's 
letter is of the 24th, while our information is of the 
22nd, and we may therefore hope that his statement 
that all those who were driven into the sea were 
picked up by French ships was true. The proof that 
this frenzy was artificially kindled, as it were, by the 
friction of heated mind against heated mind, is to be 
found in the fact that the first batch of volunteers 
who attempted to land was allowed to pass without 
notice, each man slinking away in quiet to his own 
place. Patriotism never showed a more devilish side 
than on this occasion, if this be patriotism. We 
believe that the very sight of the hated Turkish fri- 
gates, and the association of the unfortunate famished 
volunteers with those loathsome objects, were enough 
to exasperate a populace dwelling and brooding over 
it, and that the intolerable burden of obligation, «>«^ 
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of being outdone by the detested enemy iu 
lanimity, and indebted to him for a generous 
., burnt into their brain like heap3d coals of 
The tragedy was accompanied with comedy, as 
to be expected : with the invention uf downright 
1, and the evolution of palliatory myths. These 
poor men were all heroes and Hellenes when they 
Btai'ted in triumph with their fa.ce3 turned towards 
Crete. Now, howeyer, broken down, starved, and 
wounded, they were not Greeks at all ; their ring- 
:lers were aliens, and lived by beeping night- 
liouses ; they received eight Turkish pounds a man 
&om Hustapha Fasha and the French to capitulate ; 
with more of the like sort, which ia not unlikely to 
filter through into our journals as bond fide intelli- 
gence, after the manner of that pleasant story of the 
Consul of Turkish proclivities' at Cauea, whom the 
[correspondent of the ' Telegraph ' at that place ru- 
iported as liaving received 3,000/, as consideration 
ifor his ' proclivities.' Let us hope, with Captain 
istigan, that now he has come into his money ho 
■will spend it like a gentleman. 

If it be true that the police endeavoured to save 

'these unhappy men from all this absurd and atrocious 

iolence, so imixissible for us to realise, their conduct 

rids in great and praiseworthy contrast with that 

their offioial superiors. This rests on other 

tuthority than that of the ministerial paper afore- 

lid, as Mr. Finlay mentions their cflWrts in rescuing 

le wounded men who \vt I /.il onshore. 

e (Jovemment, howevi 1 .i^i^umptiun 

exccativo power by ti. ifcreJ the 

lular frenzy instead uf ^\ilii>i' 

VUL. I. 1 
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CiovernmeTit, at the mercy of snch a mob— 
combining the h^hest intellectual vivacity with I 
lowest public morality and the least self-contrul, hn- 
uioured and liamjiered to the top of its bent is polibi> 
cal self-iudulgence — it is uow under content^ 
to hand over the orderly and peaceful cultivate 
TheasaJy, not to aay the empire of the whole I 
world. And the people who thus wisely contem|)tAte 
a^-tually believe that the TheaBaliaus and the Easturu 
world in general are all sighing and dying for want 
of the mob'a rule ; believing the same for no renson 
than because they are told 80 by a mob in classical 
clothing, a proletariat itistrnit. 



THE FORTUCOMISG TilESSALUS 'ISSUBRECTIO! 
March 8, 1B07. 

' O month of March ! ' says a Thessaliau ] 
song, ' and you, too, O you terrible February I i 
as you may, blow as you may, enow as you may, i 
you have got the Bmell of spring in you — n-tiXi S 
/ivpi^Hs.' Spring in the Eastern Mediterranean, ms 
those who study isothermal lines are aware, is not 
early, but exceptionally late, anywhere in the 
"Western ^gean north of latitude 38 or so. Late 
as it is, however, it comes at last, and it ia even now 
at hand. In qtiiet times, with longer dais's and 
warmer nights, each spring regularly brings witb.| 
a resumption of brigiijidage on the Greek frontifii 
The Klepht bybemates in Greece, like the bear i 
the dormouse, and only comes oat when the weafl 
gets warmer to lead his free wild life on (he claj 
heights of Fiudus and Olympus. In ordinary yti 
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(lie does not t'ornc out till after Eaater, for he is a 
Titiialist, and, though he requires a meat diet to 
sustain him in his Libours, he has no mind to be 
excomniuiiicated for indulgence in Lenten lamb, 
even when stolen from a Turkish floek. When he 
does oome out at last, he haa of late years been 
regularly telegraphed to us in large print a« a 
political creature — a patriot in a state of ' agitation,' 
straining as it were in the diplomatic leash in his 
eagerness to liberate Thesprotia, Phthiotia, and the 
country of the EpizephjTian Locriaus from the 
barbarian yoke of the oppressor. He liimself is as 
I likely as not to think in the Albanian or the lociJ 
"WiiULKhion tongues as in Greek; we know that he 
I never heard of Thessaly and Epirus in his life, nor 
I has he any more idea how much or how little these 
names stand for in the way of territory than perhujis 
I those very Athenian pedants who have revived them; 
I but when his words are sent to us they are a£ classi- 
I cally pure in their geographical diction as if they 
I had come from a Balliol scholar. He has now been 
I BO often announced to us every year in this way as 
the herald of a general insurrection, that we Lave at 
I length leamt to anticipate the equally regular recur- 
rence of his collapse in that capacity ; and are dis- 
I posed to receive the simple truth at last, that a 
I aheep-stealer may after all be but a simple sheep- 
I stealer, with more of wool and mutton in his head 
\ than of Hellenic ideas. The most he does is to 
I confirm us in the purely otiose conviction tliat these 
tcoiuitrius, Greek and Turk alike, are somehow or 
)ther a gowl deal misgoverned ; the wotso trnvf^^wl 
me of the two being to us, lor the I 
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towards wliich our dislike happens at that moment 
to be determined by greater events occurring else- 
where. For our own part, we are not without 
sympathy for the Greek Klepht on the Turkish side 
of the frontier, for he is a free, rovin^y robust, 
picturesque, oxygenated sort of thiei^ who is not 
above talking the tongue he learnt from his mother, 
and is honest enough to call it Itomaic* 

Things are otherwise disposed this year, however, 
^he Klepht is wanted by the diplomatists of the 
West for the purpose of promoting the cause of 
civilisation and Christianity in the East, in the name 
of freedom, patriotism, and other public virtues; 
just as he was wanted in 1854 by the Emperor of the 
North for orthodoxy. An insurrection in Thessaly 
is wanted, and if it does not exist and the obstinate 
Thossalians will persist in sitting still, it must be 
made to exist, and they must be roused by active 
treatment. Accordingly, the Klepht has got his 
work cut out for him this spring. He is to invade, 
kill, sink, bum, and destroy all jx^rsons, gfoods, ami 
l>roperty that he finds on the Turkish side of the 
frontier that he happens to stand in need of, or that 
ho cannot make available for his hallowed puriK>se. 
He is authorised to do this from the territory of a 
State at profound peace with Turkey, and that has 
of late been treated with the utmost forbearance bv 
Turkey, at the direct instigation, and with the oj>en 
connivance, of the Govenmient of that State. The 
war and tumult thus created from without is to >>e 
known and honoured by the style and title of a 
native Thessalian Christian uprising agtiinst the 
tyranny of barbarous oppressors, joined from without 
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by syinpa-thising bretlireii vrliose excitement it is 

equally impoesible and unwise to restrain, and who 

only appear after the spontaneous outbreak. The 

diplomatists and potentates of the world who wish to 

recognise it in that light will of course do so, for they 

have themselves created it; they are the majority, 

and theirs is the force. The Elephts, therefore, 

need not shrink before any rapine or bloodalied 

or outrage, for do tliey not know that it is prede- 

tennined iu the West that theirs is to be the profit 

and the reward of such deeds, while to the Turks is 

to be ascribed all the discredit and the blood-gnilti- 

less thereof? During the whole winter, as we have 

Iready pointed out, the nucleus ajid core of this 

Borthcoming insurrection has been fixed at a village 

Jled Petrilo, in the heart of the central mountains 

6f the peninsuhi, a spot just within the frontier, and 

thus theoretically in Thessaly, but wholly inaccessible 

from the Turkish side by reason of the lofty inter- 

Tcning range. To attack it up the valley would 

involve a violation of the Greek frontier, and that 

would be instantly resented by united Europe ; for it 

ia ruled that Greece may invade Turkey, but Turkey 

may only touch Greece at its peril. Tlie ' insurgents' 

tave there had much ado to keep body and soul 

igother during the severity of the past winter, as 

r a» work on the spot is concerned ; but they have 

t least produced the desired effect of jwrsuading the 

nblic of Europe that a real insurrection ia actually 

[Oing on. Elsewhere, a Gartbaldiau legion has been 

Tjanised, armed, ami drilled at a village called 

Jiasia, by the spurs of Pamcs, a few miles from 

Ltbens, under thL- very eyes of the Greek Govern- 
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mr-ii% and it u now on its ik^ 
th^ i^djft coast of Tl^siaalT. in tfe traaiiieit Eght rf 
'laj. I*, ha^ b^^ifxi nndergoxn^ the greasest baiddi^ 
from thr divadfdl porertr of tlte c utmLry and the 

€'.tiiir^\^^KVi\ lack of food. One of its ofieen ku 
th»rr»rf<>iv actuallj written m cool letter to teS ]u« 
Ir;iliari coontrrmen at home not to join until tiie 
irj-'2rr»r^'tion has actnallj broken oixt« fijrvetting thit 
t}i»r I'-'.MMn U only ther« in order to force insurrectioii 
\\\\(t «'xi.ft»'rice and comp^ it to break out. 

'i'^i'f irnrat emperors and kings hare thus decided 
that th»'r».' \% to b^ an insurrection in order that th^r 
may }iav*r Wat cre^lit of bringing* about tlie annexation 
of Tli—salv and Sonth Albania to the Greek kin:?3vm. 
TIm y liinnot, or will not, force the Greek Govern- 
iij«-nT to k<**-|i within the limits of order, and acoord- 
iii'/ly tli^'v liav*.* made up tht'ir minds to outrie each 
oi)i.-r ill liMunding it on Turkey, or in secretlv ^w- 
roiiriiiriii^r it in th*? path of aggrt-ssicn and disorder. 
Tiny an; thiT«.'foro outbiddinir each other for its 
\fiAA '^'HM-i-H. France urges the autonomy of Crete: 
I'li-iria tnniips 1i«t by urging the annexation of 
(!nt<;. As til*' iiisum*ction abrmt to break forth is 
ilM-n-fon? pn'<l«*t«'nnin»Ml to l:)e a spontaneous moTe 
for liU-rtv, tlK'nr is no use in savinn; it is nothin^r of 
till* kind. Tliosc wlio do not like the stream will do 
lM*t<<*r t«i L'<*t out of the stream than to swim a<T^inst 
i<. For ilio.s«» who still care for facts, however, it mav 
not \){\ Kii|K'Hlu<nis to obsorvo that, as a matter of 
nfithfiiiicatcd and <U»nionstrable fact, the orderly, 
thriving, and jM^aceable agricultural population of 
ThoHHaly look witli horror and repugnance ujwn the 
I'ldsprct of a noxious brood of liberators being let 
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loose upon them a aecond time from the prisons and 
Indies of independent Greece. Their ideal aapirationB 
after freedom do not, since 1854, take the direction 
of union to Greece if ever they were near doing so, 
except in the case of such of the youth of the towns 
as have been bred at Athena ; nor is their real lifo 
atlectfid by these aspirations any more than the reiil 
life of well-to-do Iriahuien by aspirations after Repeal 
or a revived Erin. The more thej thrive, the more 
that peace and order are assured to them, the more 
clearly they see their way to the inevitable day of 
ultimate separation from Turkey by natural growth. 
We are utterly ignorant in Europe of their real life, 
or rather we will not consider it. Tlieir ideal life 
we equally misconceive when we make it of necessity 
Hellenic, for it coats ua an effort to leani how new, 
fiictitious, and often strange a tiling is the Hellenic 
idea itself in the modem Greek world. Those men, 
high in authority and honour, whose love for the 
Hellenic idea is fanaticism, and whose ignorance 
of Greek reality under those circumstances is a 
national misfortune, will do well to pause and re- 
flect on the organised demoralisation of their favourite 
State, brought about by indulging it in those very 
courses when it has a perfect consciousness of its 
.own immorality. Turkey may be nothing to us, and 
Turkey may die a dog's death ; but the arrangement 
whicli succeeds Turkey will be a permanent one, aud 
it will be an evil hour for European progress if tho 
chief heir and spoilt elder child of Turkey is trained 

ip in the morality of a prize-fighter's bull-dug. 

Sreece is being so trained, because it is the prhee- 

ighlvrs of Europe wliu want to mako 
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March 9, 1867. 

The Marseilles telegram, wbich lias just informe 

us of the resolution of the Turkish GrOTemment t 

agree formally to such concesdons to Servia as of kt 

have been the subject of so much negotiatioii on th 

part of the Western Powers, is not trnstworthv, an< 

must be received with caution. An announcement c 

this extreme importance, which amounts to neithe 

mc»rc nor less than the surrender by Turkey of su 

imperial position of the utmost strategfical value 

without apparently receiving any sort or shape of gua 

rantee or equivalent, is exceedingly unlikelj to hav 

C4>me to us first by way of Marseilles. We shoul* 

surely have lieard of it by way of some one of th 

<rrt»iit diplomatic capitals of Europe — Paris, or Berlir 

or Vienna. They would have telegraphed it froi 

Constantinople to one of those cities, not to Mar 

seilles, while the}* were about it. It is highly pro 

liable that the news is simply sea-borne, and writtei 

from C<»nst^nitin()ple to Marseilles by the regula 

weekly French steamer ; and in that case it woid< 

merely tell us what people were saying at Constant! 

nople some eight or nine days ago. Were it really 

true, we should have heard of it long ago betweei 

then and now. Mort»over, it is in very bad tele 

graphic company, such as tends to cast further sus 

picion on its truth. It is associated with another iter 

of intelligence, reporting that it was rumoured a 

Constantinople that a ^sanguinary engagement' Yxsla 

tuken place between the Turks and the insurgent 

on the plain of Orta, in Thessaly, in which the latte 

luwl come off victorious. Now it may be assumed fo: 
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ofvfiiin, that hiiJ anj-lliuuj of Uie kind occum^J, wo 
Bhould have heiinl of it in the asiiaJ way from Athens, 
or perhaps Corfu, instead of heing left to wait until 
it had filtered through to Constantinople as a matter 
of rumour. We need hardly say that there ia no 
8iich place z& the plain of Orta in Thessaly; but 
that'd a trifle. There ia the plain of Arta certainly, 
near the city of that name, hard by the Western Sea, 
far away from Thessaly, but it is hard to conceive 
the possibility of an action taking place in the neigh- 
bourhood of a considerable Turkish garrison town 
out in the open. Arta is close to the sea, and we 
could not fail to hare heanl of all this from tliu 
Ionian Islands. 



OPERATIONS IN THESSALY AND EPIRUR. 
Hard] 19, 1S67. 
The Vienna telegram of the I5th, announcing th*> 
receipt of intelligence up to February 27, from Salo- 
nica, according to which the Turks have been uni- 
formly successful in a series of encounters with the 
Bo-called insurgents of Thessaly, is doubtless based 
on official consular despatches, as it is taken from an 
official paper. But it is not a very good specimen of 
pr&ift-writing. It attends to chronology and gi»ea 
dates, bat \i& geography is as obscure as ever. The 
first encounter i« said to hare taken place on the 
16th near Volo, in which the insurgents, or, to speak 
more correctly, the invaders, were worsted. Two 
J)odie8 songbt refuge in the tillage of Bcndina {the % 
short), but were driven away by the Christians of 
that place, who, we may be sure, have not yet for- 
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gotten the shameless and disgraceful mcnTsions of 
1854. What is left vague here is the questiQii 
whether these two bodies belonged to the force which 
was broken up in the alleged action near Yolo, or 
formed an independent band. Bendina is in the 
mountains, just on the central part of the frontier 
line, far away from Volo, with which it has nothing 
whatever to do. It is probable that the action was 
fought in that immediate neighbourhood, and that 
* near Volo ' is merely a loose Austrian way of indi- 
cating the spot by a general reference to the nearest 
Austrian Lloyd's agency. Volo is an important town, 
and an action in its vicinity would betoken a very 
serious and matured insurrection, had it taken place. 
In the third encounter 900 * insurgents ' laid down 
their arms near the convent of Panagia. One would 
like to know where that is ; but as it stands it is like 
saying the church of St. Mary's in London. * The 
success of the Turkish troops,' concludes the Vienna 
paper, * has frustrated the attempts of the insurgents 
(m'c) to attack the whole line of the Thessalian fron- 
tier.' If the insurgents really be insurgents, why 
should they attack the whole Thessalian frontier line, 
unless they wish bodily to get away from Thessaly ? 
American Fenians who seek to invade Canada are 
not usually called Canadian insurgents, we think. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more instructive than this 
unconscious admission that the Thessalian insurrec- 
tion is wholly conducted upon the Greek side of the 
frontier, and is nothing but a deliberate and lawless 
filibustering invasion from without, at which Euroi)e 
has made up its mind to connive. Moreover, the con- 
duct of the Christians of Bendina must be accepted 
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I empLatic evidence of the repugnance anil fi^ar 
with which the industrious aud orderly Thessalimis 
have been taught by the bitterest experience to look 
i^oD the presence of these liberating bands of mfiious, 
^■vhom, in the very wantonness of idle sentiment, it 
^■pleases us so perversely to misunderstand. 
^ For our own part, we are in possession of informa- 
tion from the Albanian or Gpirotic side up to the 
same date, which enables us to supplement the Aus- 
trian accounts, and thus to afford a complete view 
of the military operations along the whole frontier 
line. The central position of the invaders, destined 
to be the nucleus of the contemplated insurrection, 
waa fixed, as we have already explained, at a village 
called Petrilo, in the heart of the Agrafa mountains, 
just over the boundary. During the winter months 
they had no means of support but by harrying the 
plains and by desiKiiling their Christian brethren — 
the very men whom they had come to 'liberate,' 
and on whose behalf they who never handled a pen 
in their lives were at that moment issuing spurious 
proclamations written for them, in order to enlist the 
pubhc sympathy of Europe in their cause ; thus not 
^oaly taking the word, but the bread &b well, out of 
Httu poor Tbessaliana' mouths. As they were infiict- 
^■llg much mischief on the country, the Turks had to 
^BKBlodge them. The Government tbrces, after several 
^H^nlses, succeeded in crossing the Aspropotamo on 
^^nuuary 29, and on February 5 a strong body of 
^^Llbanians advanced on Petrilo and succeeded in 
^Brivuig the invaders across the frontier, with a loss 
^Hf some twenty in killed and wounded. The position 
^Hl very strong, and the monastery of St. Cunstantine 
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near the village was expected to hold out, but it was 
found to be untenable when the Albanians crowned 
the heights commanding it. Since then there has 
been no more stir in Epirus at least ; and the dis- 
affected or suspected districts are under militaij 
occupation. The revolted districts on the Turkish 
side — in which, as the invaders were recruited bj 
local Klephtic bands, the insurrection might so Celt 
have been called, if not exactly HeUenie, at least a 
genuine one — were Radoritzi, inhabited by Albanians, 
and the Agrafa mountains, inhabited by Albanians 
mingled with Vlakhs, the nomad shepherds of 
Bouman race scattered aU over northern Greece. In 
this second district these two races are the boldest 
and most incorrigible robbers of all these parts. 
* Knowing what they are,' says our informant, * one 
cannot but smile at the virtuous pleadings for law, 
order, and just government put forth in the j>rocla- 
niation attributed to them.' ' I never for a moment 
thought the movement would extend beyond the 
corner in which it broke out. The local government 
was of the same opinion, for it stripped nearly all the 
northern parts of the province of troops and Mussul- 
mans for service in the south, thus offering an oppor- 
tunity for action elsewhere, if there was a readiness 
to seize it. An unusual tranquillity reigns through 
these parts ; but the Government, as if foreseeing 
something, is forming large depots of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions on various points of the pro- 
vince.' In the meantime, the resources of Turkev, 
both in men and money, are becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted by so incessant a strain as the wear and tear 
of threatened and fomented revolt or of actual insur- 
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ition in full blaze, now in one province, now in 
another. At this rate, Government liabilities are 
indefinitely increasing, while the sonrcea of revenue 
are drying up ; and it is clear that even if Turkey 
avoids the political Scylla, she can hardly escape the 
financial Charybdis of bankruptcy. Yet none the lesa 
must a large share of the responsibility of her politi- 
.Cal difficulties devolve on her Western protectors who 
aid and abet or connive at her insurgents made to 
order. 

April 20, 1807. 

Wlien the telegram made its appeai-anca at the 
beginning of last March, which announced that a 
'sanguinary action' had been fought between three 
tiiousand Turks and a small body of Greeks, in tlie 

lin of Orta, in Thessaly, ending in the defeat of 
ibe former with the loss of three hundred men. we 

t once took upon ourselves the responsibility of de- 
BOuncing the whole story aa an utter fiction, giving 

t the same time definite reasons for such denuncia- 
lion, under the impression that such a course would 

6 of public utility in the certain event of similar 
elegrams recurring at no long intervals. We saitl, 

rstly, tliat there was no such place as the plain of 

a ; secondly, tliat if that word were mis-writt<^n 

br the plain of Arta, it was no more in Thessaly tlin n 

1 Somersetshire ; and finally, tlmt, assuming it to bo 
Beant for Arta, no such action could possibly havu 

Bon fought in an open plain under the walla of a 

rge garrison town. These things occasionally have 

mio germ of truth within the encompassing mass of 

Btiuu, but we saw enough reason to run thu riak of 
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affirming the Orta tale to be a plain and mne- 
decTiied falsehood altogether. The story, as Mr. 
Finlay rightly says, went the rotind of all tlie 
pa|>ers, to which no objection need be taken ; bnt it 
also formed the subject of brief comment^ and the 
basis of conclusion in quarters which mig^ht have been 
expected to let it alone, if not on the stren^h of our 
warning, at least by reason of the patent and glaring 
fact that no telegraphic news has ever yet been de- 
spatched from anywhere about Thessaly which has 
failed either to falsify itself by its surface blunder- 
inj;, or to be declared false by time. It is therefore 
with some satisfaction that we observe Mr. Finlay, 
in his last letter from Athens, adducing this par- 
ticular case as a typical specimen of a hundred 
similar tales which appear every day in the Athe- 
nian newspapers, because the Athenian reading 
public want to be told of Thessalian insurgents and 
their victories. Mr. Finlay says the whole affair was 
a fabrication, and that there was no such engage- 
ment. If we might venture to differ from so great 
an authority, we should say, in the absence of special 
knowledge to the contrarj', that, wholly false as it is 
in its pi'esent form, it began as a myth rather than 
as an actual fabrication or downright and deliberate 
falsehood : and if we could but trace the way by 
which it travelled from the honestly barbarous Klepht 
on the frontier to the hot-headed journalist in his 
office, we should have an excellent illustration of the 
process of mythology and of historj'-making during 
the stone, bronze, and early iron periods of mankind. 
The Ch^a story, we should add, is among the earliest 
of those which came to us by the roundabout way 
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of a written letter from Constantinople to Marseilles, 
and tlience only by telegraph. The leading mora! of 
the present casu is the incompetence and ignorance 
of the telegraphic purveyor of news who allowed 
hiniself to be taken in with a tale about a great 
battle which never was fought, in a place which had 
no existence. 



■O KTPIOS CARTWIIIGIIT. 
Mh;2I, 1367. 

K^Tios Joseph Cartwright says he has reason to 
know that the British Legation at Athena recently 
sent Lord Stanley a cotumuni cation * as near as pos- 
sible ' to the following effect : that the independence 
^Df Candia may be looked upon as an ' accomplished 
ibct,' and that its ' immediate nnion with Greece is 
t> certainty,' now that Omar Paaha's final blow is 
by way of having follen and failed. He is anzious, 
therefore, that some liberal member of Parliament 
should ask the Government whether or no it had 
received any such communication. "■ I want an 
answer to this question,' says Mr. Cartwright, not 
without peremptoriness, in a letter wliich he has 

Smitten to the ' Morning Star ' of Wednesday. Caj-t- 
^ight is by no roeana a common Bumame among 
tiie modem Greeks, nor do tliey make much use of 
Joseph us a Christian name — though it is doing them 
bare justice to say Unit, after the Irish peasantT^-, 
their national eharuxiter in respect of one particidar 
virtue is nearer Joseph's thiin tliat ■>f any other com- 
munity ; but for all that Mr. Joseph Cartwright is 
\ Greek, and his dwelling-place is CorcjTa Villa, 
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London, an address which seems too brie^ and nrait 
be unfair to the postman ; but that is his look-out 
We join with Mr. Cartwright in the wish that sooie 
member may put the question to Ijord Stanley, as 
desired ; at the same time that we see no occasion 
for his beinp^ of necessity a professing^ Liberal in lus 
political faith. If the condition of liberalism be 
insisted upon, as well as the morolog^cal and Phil- 
hellenic conditions of mind necessary to such a ques- 
tion, there is but one man in the House who can put 
it. It can only be coupled with the name of Darby 
(Griffith. Otherwise, a mere professing Tory like Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane would do just as well. "We have no 
doubt that Mr. Cartwright has been told by eorre- 
siwndents in Greece or elsewhere, that a message to 
tlie above eflTect has been sent home by Mr. Erskine, 
but we differ from him when he thinks that the 
circumstance gives reason for believing any such 
message to have been actually sent. Perhaps some 
sort of message was sent which leaked out aloiicr the 
telegraphic wires somewhere on the road, and was 
damaged in the wiping up. Anyhow, it is useful for 
tlie public to know if its servant Mr. Erskine, who 
should be a shrewd Scotchman by his name, is in the 
liabit of counting chickens before they are hatched. 
Assuming Omar Pasha's blow to have been a final 
one, and that its result has been correctly stated, 
Mr. Cartwright begins by saying that a few more 
such blows will do for * the Turk,' and he therefore 
exultingly hails the time now fast coming when * the 
Turk ' aforesaid will have to take up his tent, his 
minaret, and his harem, and leave the shores of 
Europe. We have always hoped for the opportunity 
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of Uriag to witnisa that wondrous flitting, if only 
for the curiosity of seeing how the Boaphorus naviga- 
tiou and general traffic will be managed with a con- 
demned Pariah State on one bonk and a purified 
orthodox paradise on the other; but we should be 
sorry if ' the Turk ' were allowed to take his tent 
with him. We want it very badlj at our War Office, 
and would be glad to have the refusal of it. Tents 
are not the strongest point of our army. The great 
Crimean storm of November I8o-l ia said to have 
blown down all the Christian tents, the only one left 
Btanding being an inSdel tent, which belonged to a 
very distinguished artillery officer, procured by him 
■we have heard, at the suggestion of the notorious 
Layard, that infamous and shocking oppressor of the 
Eastern CbriBtiau. 



Jniinuy 6, IfiSS. 
The late ministerial change iu Greece ia in all 
probability only a change of persons, and does not 
denote any change either in foreign or home policy. 
Bulgaris, its chief, is a man who, according to the 
definition of him by the late Prime Minister, Ku- 
innndur6s, reported by Mr. Finlay, is only good for 
making a Ministry out of his satellites, and is (giiit*; 
unable to frame a worthy assembly of colleagues. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the not very con- 
Bpicuous names of the other members of the Admin- 
istration are merely those of satellites, who will pi-o- 
bably be found to differ from one another no motv 
than the strong Gyns from the strong Cloanthus. 
U. Mepinisis, the laat on the list as sent ug, a 
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be M. Messinezis. He may be good genealogicaDj, 
as indicatmg a Sicilian descent; bnt we doabt 
whether he or any of the others is good for much 
in politics. M. Sachtnris, the genuineness of whose 
name seems to have been donbted by a contempo- 
rary, is at least distinguished by that, if by nothing 
else, for it is the name of one of the chief naval 
leaders of the revolutionary struggle — a Hydriot 
captain. It may be fortunate for Turkey, but it is 
certainly most unfortunate for Greece, that the new 
Ministry does not contain the name of M. DeliyorgluSy 
the only public man in Greece who, whatever maybe 
his capacity, at least combines uprightness of cha- 
racter with the conviction that Greece can only be 
great after and by means of thorough internal reform, 
yet without at the same time advocating, as we are 
told, any change of policy towards Turkey, or relax- 
ing a single effort to break up that country by open 
or secret hostility. Views like these should command 
the support of every man in the country, one would 
think. But internal reform and improvement seems 
so distasteful to the public men of the Greek kingdom, 
that they even turn away from the only candidate for 
the premiership who, if they accepted him, would 
be at all likely to succeed in breaking up Turkey 
for them ; who might force the hands of European 
statesmen, and compel them to support Greece by 
depriving them once for all of the power of retorting 
upon Greece that she is internally a worse-governed 
country than Turkey. Many see that ; but from 
seeing it to acting upon it is a long and a hard step. 
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THE GREEKS. 

December U, 1SG8. 



Wten the Protecting Powers were creating a re- 
generated Hellas out of the chaos to which oppression 
and internecine war had reduced the country, we 
wonder if sinister presentiments ever suggested the 
old mjUi of Hecuba and the flaming torch ? Whether 
they did or did not, the result of their handiwork 
has been to kindle a fiiebr.uid that causes ceaseless 
anxiety to every one who values the peace of Europe, 
or possesses property there. The worst of it is that, 
BO fax as we can see, from the very nature of things, 
it may go on smouldering for ever. The powers of 
discord certainly presided at the birth of Greece, and, 
physically and geographically, she seems destined to 
be fatal to any schemes of universal peace. The little 
country lies surrounded by the most unsettled tribes 
of Kastem Europe, and on the frontiers of a neigh- 
bour for whom she has the most intense hatred on 
traditional, historical, and religious grounds. She 
has a merchant marine out of all proportion to her 
size, that spreads a propaganda of malignant feeling 
along the sea boards of the Levant and among the 
ishinds that still remember the massacre of Chios. 
The best qualities of the Greeks combine with their 
worst to make them a European nuisance. Brave 
they are individually, quick-ivitted, energetic, and 
ambitious. When they carry these gifts out of the 
stirring little vortei of their home politics, and em- 
ploy them in trade anywhere from Liverpool to 
Smj-ma, attending to their own business instead of 
,t of other people, then they come almost 
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to fortune. Abroad, their activity directs itself into 
profitable channels ; at home, it all runs to waste or 
worse. The fact is, the Greeks as a nation are too 
clever bj half, and with a cleverness that is closely 
allied to insanity. When their lot is cast among a 
practical people and ballasted with money bags, they 
are more brilliantly successful than Scotchman, be- 
cause, in addition to their shrewdness, they have the 
genius that knows how to venture ; but there would 
seem to be something in the atmosphere of Greece 
that blinds its people alike as individuals and as a 
nation to the main chance. They go stumbling on, 
their eyes fixed on a deluding mirage, the creature 
of their diseased fanc)-. They live in the past and 
in the future, content to starve in the present. Like 
many weak men, they are eaten up by an overween- 
ing pride of birth, and skipping an infinity of genera- 
tions of more than apocryphal descent, they found 
superb pretensions on the deeds and glories of an am- 
biguous ancestry. A people with a gleam of conmion 
sense, or with the smallest idea of the ludicrous, would 
shrink from inviting the comparison, even were each 
link of the pedigree proved to demonstration. To 
descend from Pericles to Bulgares is like coming down 
from the Parthenon to a cafe in Eolus Street. But with 
the portion of the old blood that runs in the veins of 
the modem Greek, he has inherited the old love of 
fable ; and as the history he claims for his country is 
a myth, so the future he desires for her is a dream. 
We noticed the other day Mr. Arnold's letters from 
the Levant, which give us the latest intelligence from 
the East. As we remarked then, Mr. Arnold is 
candour itself, and his testimony, moreover^ may be 
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Emplicttly relied on, when it beara hard on the GreekB, 
ttec he does not attempt to disguise his partiality for 
them. Add, according to Lini, the ' grand idea ' 
which dommatea every man, woman, and child in 
the country has grown from a craze into a mania. 
5'ormerly it had only swelled to the elastic limits of 
the old Byzantine empire, and the simple task that 
Hwaited the Grecian dwarf wns the elbowing the 
l^ufisian giant out of the way when it came to a 
Kcramble for Conatautinople. Now, aa Mr. Arnold 
Uaures ua, Grecian philanthropy proposes to extend 
"i Asia the blessings of its own admirable govem- 
tnent and material prosperity, while, by the sheer 
iniinence of ita higher civiliaation, it converts the 
UuBCOvite hordea into its moral feudatories. 

The heat commentary on these modest hopes and 
t>Q the sanity of the nation that indulges them is to 
be found in a glance at the condition of Greece. 
The queation of material reaources for an offenaive 
WmpaigTi may be briefly dismiased. They limit 
lliemselvea to privateering, and a guerilla war on the 
iontiors, and it ia no diacredit to a small State that 
Shey should be practically nil. The Greek army 
txista chiefly on paper, with a profusion of officers 
md a dearth of privates. Her naval strength may 
e represented by a zero. Her treasury is bankrupt, 
) it has always been ; and, as the well-informed 
SOrreapoudent of the 'Timea' ahows, its present deficit 
imounts to about one-half of ita annual income. It is 
ilear, then, that even the Greek Government cannot 
I to extend its frontiers by force, and tltat it 
K>unts on the sympathies of the subject races in 
^rkey and the advantages it otTera them, and 0^^ 
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the benevolent desires of the Great Powers to diffiue 
these advantages. We really believe that the Greeb 
have so long assumed among themiselYes as an nn- 
qaestionable fact that their Greece is the Greece of 
2,500 years ago, while all the rest of the world are 
barbarians, that they have come honestlj to think sa 
To no other possible theory can we attribnte the 
wild language held by the responsible politicians of 
Athens and the semi-official joiumals. Any stranger 
who touches at the Pirseus guesses at the truth at once. 
We gather from the writings of every intelligent 
foreigner resident in the country — the late Sir Thomas 
Wyse or Mr. Finlay, for instance — ^that no nation 
with so much in its favour has ever failed more 
lamentably. The indei>endence of modem Greece 
was guaranteed and her treasury subsidised. Her 
people could bring to her administration the talents 
that did them such good service abroad, and, allow- 
ing an ample margin for mistakes, her future seemed 
assured. Her fertility was so great, her seaboard 
so extensive, her natural advantages generally so nu- 
merous, that capital ought almost to have multiplied 
spontaneously, and the circle of improvements ex- 
tended itself involuntarily — witness Patras, where 
the impetus given by the local currant trade shows 
what a little energy might have done elsewhere. As 
it is, instead of progressing, in many things they 
have lost ground. Emancipated and created a Power 
on tlieir own account, their start reminds one of 
the old proverb about beggars on horseback. They 
planned everything on a scale so much out of keep- 
ing with their means as to ensure failure beforehand. 
Local authority, for instance, stirred itself to make a 
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fragment of rood, leading to nowhere in pajticulor, 
^d made it so wide that gradually the greater part 
iras abandoned to natore, while what trifling traffic 
there waa joIt«d along in the deep ruts at one side. 
It never got so far as bridging the streams, although 
e rains were sure to bring them down in winter in 
iDipasaable torrents. This road-making was the type 
i£ their whole internal economy. Everything useful 
Was neglected, except when now and then they put 

n a claim for the splendid future they did bo little 

merit, by some enormous job left half completed 
ftfter all. The policy that administers Greece is 
much as if some settler in the backwoods were to 
begin by building a gigantic barn, and then sit down 
to cross liis hands and dream of the bright days when 

t should be fil'ed to overflowing. Nothing has been 
done to open up the conntry. You cross it on wheels 
fir hoofs, as best you can. The road from the capital 
^ its port is a sand-bed in summer, a slough of 
des{>ond in winter. There are signs of aoimation in 
the ciirront capital at Patras ; at Syra, made by the 
lines of packets; and at some of the smaller seaports; 
■tid Athena has sprung up rapidly into the out-at* 
elbows city that it is. But the growth of the capital 

i really one of the worse symptoms of the state 
of the country, just as the spread of education — 
one of the few things Greeks can reasonably take 
credit for — has been anything but an unmixed bless- 
ing to them. The Greek, to do him justice, values 
knowledge, and takes considerable pains to im- 
part it to his children ; and we have it on Sir 
Thomas Wyse's authority that, years ago, even in the 
tUorea, the state of the Government schools was highly 
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creditable. Snt edacation unsettles the Greek 1 
and acts on its weakest points. It makee him it 
ambitious, first for himself and then for bia counti 
He despises trade, looks on tillers of the soil i 
helota, and begs bis waj to Athens to tender his 
services to his conntry. The capital is peopled \>y 
these waiters on Providence, and no wonder that \ 
thrivoB in a poverty-stricken fashion. Its highfl( 
prizes are poor enougli, nnless when coupled i 
the manipnlation of the public funds ; the lower o 
are genteel beggary, ilinistnes change so faet t 
no man can stick long enough to place even to ] 
off the debts he has contracted while waiting itir 
it. We get an idea of the resources of the coimtry 
generally when Mr. Soteropouloa, Minister of Finance 
in Komoundouros's Cabinet, and carried ofiF bj|[i 
brigands a year or two ago, tells us that he, a pre 
perous country gentleman, was ruined by a i 
of 2,5001., and when he talks of 15,000/. as a cok) 
fortune. How the bulk of public men keep body a 
soul together is a mystery to the sti-anger, who £ 
prices by no means low at Athens. With rare ( 
ceptions, the Government is in the hands of panpi 
or professed adventurers. It is ctiay to conceire t 
temptations to which tbt-y are exposed, and Imp 
sible to avoid the conclusion tliat where an exceptioi 
ally honest man stands the test, many must fall. ' 
may appreciate the tone of feeling thnt must previ 
from Mr. Soteropoidos's admission that bngondaj 
is habitually encouraged for party purposes. 
moreover, while they must intrigue for place 1 
can only retain it by pandering to the populmr { 
Bions. Had each Minister the wisdom of Solon, ' 
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intent; of Aristides, and the stateemaiiship of 
Pericles, he must give in his adhesion to the great 
idea, on peril of his post, if not of his life. With the 
treasuiy ewaniped in debt, Bulgares must find a 
million somehow to promote aggressiou on Turkey, 
and KoinoundouroB has done mucli the same thing 
before. The only sound, practit-al argument Greece 
can plead for agitating for an increase of her sparsely 
populated, miserably misgoverned, hopelessly neg- 
lected dominions is that guerilla wars abroad nse up 
a good many of the brigands who in peaceful times 
make her roads impassable. 

We are all familiar with the toleration Enrope has 
l«o long extended to the criminal vagaries of Greece. 
I There may be diversity of opinions aa to how far we 
l.«houId give active support to Turkey ; but there can 
ll>e no question that we have no right whatever to re- 
I fuse her the benefits of international laws. We could 
Kconceive its being defensible as matter of policy, if 
Knot of justice, to wink at the underhand dealings of 
ie Greeks if their ends were practicable, or held out 
I my reasonable hopes of staving off a delicate ques- 
I tion. But their Oriental dreams are as wild as those 

■ of Alnaschar, and their langnage that of a motlman 
1 who ought to be kept in safe keeping for his own 
Igood. Assume the government nf Greece to be all it 
Bought to be, her prosperity what it is vaunted by her , 

■ press, yet how can we satisfy her aspirations except 
P&t the cost of chronic war for all time to came ? The 

problem of the East is solved against her by a simple 

reduefio ad abgurdum : give her Crete, she tells you 

irankly she will go on to revolutionise Albania. Settle 

I ter at Constantinople, and that she assures you is 
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her stepping-stone to Asia and Bossia. The nation 
is simply mad ; and it is intolerable that the peace of 
Europe should be left to its mercy. We have done 
our part, we are constrained to confess, towards 
fooling it to the top of its bent. Every one feels or 
professes a sentimental affection for it, and it is doubt- 
less more their misfortune than their fault that the 
Greeks have been spoiled for self-government. They 
have some excellent qualities, and no one desires that 
they should be disturbed in the personal exercise of 
their freedom so long as they do not interfere with 
their neighbours. But we must earnestly protest 
against encouraging them in the delusion that their 
feebleness absolves them from all moral responsibDi- 
ties, or against encouraging them in the hope that 
they will be suffered to try indiscriminately abroad 
the experiment they have utterly failed in at home. 
They are condemned out of their own mouths. Who 
ever heard of a Greek millionnaire from England, 
Turkey, or Syria, returning to settle himself and to 
invest his capital under his native institutions ? It 
seems absurd that Europe should be disturbed by 
the pretensions of a Government which the best and 
most enlightened of the nation tacitly but eloquently 
disapprove. At last the Greeks, in a fresh access 
of insanity, have exchanged their crafty underhand 
game for a foolishly open one. When they have 
raised the question so palpably themselves, it is but 
just that we should weigh their claims to the empire 
of the East. 
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PHAiL IlELLESIC AND TRUE ROMAIC GREEKS. 
DcccDilior 21. 18G8. 

StE, — Far be it from me to dissent when jou say 
ithat tlie Greeks are labouriug nnder insanity. That 
a aimple fact, neither more nor leas. But, unless 
le word be accompanied with qualification, it may, 
fear, be understood as confirming instead of weak- 
ling tlie vitality of our curious popular error, that 
le modem Greek race is intellectually more gifted 
than its neighbours. Insanity may be, and in fact 
usually is, taken to imply exuberance of genius; 
whereas the absence both of individual and of 
uationaJ genius is eo marked in the modern Greek 
race as actually to amount to a real ethnologioal 
characteristic. Greek insanity, which, indeed, has 
its own calculated method, is but the efflorescence of 
pedantic vainglory, and is not an inspired mad- 
(Bs at all. There is divine madness enough, luid 
perhaps to spare, in the truly gifted natioualitioa 
when astride of the national hobby ; in the Poles, 
the Irish, the Italians. The world would be a dim 
rorld without the coruscations of their emitic 
inius ; but who ever heard of a modem Greek 
ickiewicz or Duffy — nay, a Greek Walt Whitman? 
Why, Sir, the very humblest Teague of them all has 
more imagination and vivida rts in him than any 
modem Greek who has ever put anything as yet on 
paper. I should like to quote yon some Sout^o, but 
you could not realise the absurd unreality and 
prosaic stiffness, unless from a Romaic point of view 
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and familiar with natural spoken Greek. So long u 
an Athenian Greek makes it a point of hononr to 
write in a factitious language which is neither his own 
nor anybody else^s, so long will the very good fiEurat 
ties he possesses be depraved and stunted in growtL 
While we go on assuming an expanaiye genius on 
the part of the Neo-Hellenic Greek, so Tigorous and 
penetrating as to be ultimately destined to mould 
the whole Christian East into his shape and image, 
the actual phenomenon presented by the &ct8 of the 
case which has to be accounted for is reaUj why he 
should not have as yet produced anything which can 
be called a work of genius even by courtesy. Why, 
with so much feverish mental activity, has nothing 
better been the result than a cataclysm of leading 
articles in a sham lingo written in glorification of 
* regenerate ' Greece ? With due allowance for other 
causes, I would assign the chief cause of the mischief 
wrought on extra-Hellenic Greece, and on the whole 
Levant, by the little kingdom, to its wilfully denying 
and paralysing its true Uomaic self by its absurd 
pretensions of a direct regeneration of ancient Hellas, 
and to the foolish and mischievous indulgence granted 
to those pretensions by well-meaning Philhellenes« 
The modem kingdom of Greece, and its boasted 
educational system, is simply an efficient and well- 
organised machinery for turning good Bomaic 
Greeks, earning liberty by patient work, into spu- 
rious Hellenic Greeks, incapacitated by that very 
system from rendering any service of good citizen-^ 
ship to any State. It is a modem bed of Procrustes, 
reducing all Greeks to the same level average of 
dreary sterile cleverness. The Greeks of the king-* 
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flom are, in practice, doing their very best, in the 
lieight of their mad vanity, to render the entire race 
i nuisance to the whole world ; one for wliich there 
does not seem to be any remedy abort of transfer to 
Borne foreign Government so strong and so clear- 
headed as to be above all attempts at weakening by 
Qie rhetoric of uninstmcted Philhellenism. This is 
bot pleasant to say, but it is on Athenian politicians 
&at the respouaibility of it falls. They eat the sour 
grapes, and the industrious Tbessatian cultivator has 
s teeth set on edge. The tivo main fallacies which 
give rise to current misconceptions about the Greeks 
of Greece are these. Firstly, the fallacy of treating 
them distinctively as the immediate outcome of the 
kncient occupants of the same area whose name they 
lave assumed; having, in truth, so done, not by 
kative tradition, hntby a simple act of the will. The 
arbitrary political area of the kingdom happens to 
Itoincide with the ethnic area of the true old Greeks, 
that is all. The people who revolted, who secured 
independence, and who have been since mismanaged 
ifeU through their anomalous half-old half-new national 
life by their protectors, were Romaic Grei.^ks, j ust like 
bthers, only with a touch more Albanian blood. 
They happened to lie at the fag end of the conquered 
Byzantine Empire, well situated for a revolt; and 
irhen free, they chose to think of themselves as 
Hellenes, and to adopt that name politically; but 
this merely serves to set up disordination, or ataxia, 
in the progress of the whole race, not to identify the 
[Bce with the political views of its unworthy and 
bicompet^nt spokesman. The other fallacy is that 
tf wilfully ignoring, or being ignorant of, the bet 
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that, through this resnscitatioxi of spurious Hellenism 
breaking off with the old natural Bomaic traditioni 
and feelings of the Empire, the Neo-Hellenic Greeks 
hare debarred themselves fit>m all possibility of 
bringing any influence other than brute filibustering 
or despotic ascendancy to bear upon the other Chris* 
tian races of the eastern peninsula. It was as 
Bomans of the Byzantine Empire, as the source and 
centre of orthodox Christianity, that thej acquired 
and maintained their influence in the Slavonic and 
Albanian regions. We now see that, eyen as ortho- 
dox Bomans, the Slavonic races are casting them o% 
under the sentiment of their own rising nationalities. 
It will hardly be maintained, even by the most 
ardent Philhellene, that what they have lost as 
'Pw/iaZbt they are going to regain through their 
presumed splendid and sympathetic intellects as 
Hellenes. Philhellenism, eo nomine^ has worked 
mischief enough, irreparable I fear, by fostering a 
parasitic brood of politicians in Greece at the expense 
of the national industry, and by handing over to 
them blindly the destinies of the whole race. I do 
not know how it is to be stopped, so long as you 
cannot make Philhellenism penal. I should like 
myself to set a premium on every Greek of the king- 
dom who can show himself never to have written a 
word on paper, except in his native unregenerate 
Bomaic, and to have lived till fifty without drawing 
a penny from the State. 

PniLO-BonAids. 
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THE TEHM -nELLENE.' 

December 30, 1868. 

Most readers of the ' Times * doriiig the recent 
Torco-Grecian affair must huYe been struck by the 
persistent and eTidently systematic way in which our 
contemporary has made use of the tenn ' Hellene,' 
not only as a substaiitive, but even as an adjective, 
for the purpose of characterising everything belong- 
ing to the State of Greece, when taken in a political 
or other special aspect. The ' Times ' does not tjilk of 
the 'Greek' Government, 'Greek' statesmen, 'Greek' 
ibjects ; if so, it is by accident only, or else in 
phrases where there can be no ambiguity ; its regular 
expression is ' Hellene ' Government and * Hellene ' 
subjects. It must be owned that this word does not 
read quite comfortably and easily. If we had to say 
iWhy it does not, we should think it was because 
le word was already too much of a substantive in 
laracter, too sfifi' and independent to lend itself 
lily to an adjectival construction. But that is a 
jtmalt matter, and we have no doubt it will acquire 
(liancy by-and-by under constant use. If any argu- 
wcre wanted to show that some such distinciive 
was an absolute necessity in order to avoid the 
libility of misunderstanding and confusion, we 
ipect it will be found in the current writing of the 
ly. Amid many and sweeping general statements 
the disturbance certain to be wrought iu Turkey 
the expulsion of Hellene Greeks, we are not sure 
.t, even as it is, we have not seen signs of confusion 
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here and there between the citizena of the €rreek 
Stat4?, whom it is proposed to expel, and the native 
Groek Bay as of Turkey, who axe of Greek descent 
and sx>eech, whom nobody has ever dreamt of expell- 
inj^. As individuals, the two may often pass off one 
for the other ; as classes, they should not be allowed 
to stand a moment longer in any risk of political 
confusion and misunderstanding. To determine the 
exact mutual relations, to assess the exact amount 
of political solidarity and bond fide sympathy, between 
the ll;iya Greeks of Turkey and the HeUene Greeks 
of tlie kingdom, is, in our opinion, quite the most 
important comi>onent problem of the whole aggregate 
Eastern Question, which calls for particular treatment 
as a groundwork of sound political opinion. When 
treated in current writing, by implication, we see it 
usually settled off-hand, as a matter of course, by 
perem[)tory generalities, usually taking the form of 
metaphors ; but really, in point of fact, nobody ever 
sees, as a general rule, that there is such a problem, 
for are not all Greeks one, and at one? Ifay, more 
even ; are there not sixteen millions of Greeks in 
Turkey, all of them destined by their spiritual Grecity 
to dress by the Greek fugleman as the world goes 
on? There certainly were in the days before the 
Crimean war, at all events. The only parallel to 
this (^ueer jumble of discrepant usage with which we 
are wont to employ the word * Greek ' is to be found 
in the word ' Roman,' a word which, one way or the 
other, has come to comprehend nearly everything 
under the sun as a legitimate predication. Irishmen, 
Ottoman Turks, gypsies. Christians at large, Moldo- 
Wallachions, Swiss of the Grisons — each and all of 
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!8e tilings, and who knows what else, Uie Imperial 
fldjective has come to denomuiate in divera places, 
fortunately without much chance of confusion on our 
part:. But the worst of the word ' Greek ' in all its 
I'tlBages is that we really have no distiuetive name 
'for some of the more important aspects of the term. 
Consequently, we must either invent a temi, like the 
* Times,' or run the risk of dire confusion, or consume 
time with reservations and qualifications and dis- 
daimera. How is it we have no word for the Greek 
aa a religions or denominational term — the usage by 
which we call a Russian a ' Greek ' ? We stand in 
great need of such. There is not much mistake 
'possible hero when the word ' Church ' is added ; but 
what are you to do when you want to say, for in- 
stance, that the Servian or Bulgarian is of the Greek 
Church, that is denominationally, and is in no sort 
of vray Greek, that is politically? To translate liter- 
■ally the native technical form, and speak of the 
orthodox Anatolic or Eastern rite,' ia out of the 
'question practically. So is 'orthodox' by itself, with 
Its understood ironic qualification — an idiom exactly 
inalogous to the Greek's own subjective use of the 
Llf-foreign term TpcuKot when, for instance, he says, 
in reply to a question, tt/uii Tpaixof, i.e., subjectively, 
I am what you Westerns call a Greek.' Agiyn, 
what have we for the Greek Itaya of Turkey in his 
natural state? Ask him what he is, he will answer 
that he is a'Pco/taloi — pronounced not according to 
book accent, but with the stress on the last. What 
English (noun) have we for that? for tlie hcivdttan 
Greek according to Byzantine tradition, thu 6n "^ 
iflietinguisbed from the Hellenic Greek, the G" 
VOL. I. z 
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say, of Thesaaly, who is always insor^etit thnxi 
s}inpathj with the Hellenes by hypotlieeis, and alwii 
passive throngh antipathy to the Hellenes by matt 
of fact — the very same maji who has been hone 
combing away at the poor, dear, cranty oUi Ottom; 
CTopire in divera contemporaries' colnmns at bo pr( 
digiona a rate all last week? We can pnl an adjo( 
tive on what pertains to him, and call it ' Romaic 
bnt himself we can only call Greek; conaeqnently, 1 
and hia cause have to go by default, and to take r 
in politics according to the position assigned to tbei 
by the Greeks of the kingdom, for are not the latt 
Die only acknowledged spokesmen of the whole ra<:e 



Jumnrj' 2, 1S67- 

Mt Dear . . . .* It is indeed simply dreadful t 
have to listen to the same weary old stuff, ancl t 
know that half Europe ia quite ready to accept it u 
good faith and to justify every breach of eleinentan 
morality which Greeks may commit, merely for th 
sake of their ancestors' beauz yeux, I entirely sgre 
with you, that what is radically wrong in Greece i 
something in the nation itself. They have no won 
education. There is no such thing as public momli^ 
among them. They certainly know of the existeocq 
of such a thing, because the Opposition of i 
period is always referring it as a standard, wbeivbf 
tn measure the shortcomings of the Ministry of thi 
I'eriod. But it is only an empty word, and bears n 
I'j'uit. The one thing necessary to Greeks ia moi 

* Privnf JoCtm la ■ firtund nt Athras. 
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rtraining and its application to political life. But 
they do not have thia ; what they have is exactly the 
reverse of this, both in their home and their foreign 
policy. And those who encourage and jnatifj them 
in thia, and in everything they do, merely for the 
sake of adorning themselves with the once creditable 
name of Philhellene, do but encourage the Greeks to 
their daannation in all that constitutes public morality. 
The real problem is thia: how to make men who 
are certainly shrewd in all matters of pure business, 
and honestly patriotic in all matters of pure ideality, 
retain something approaching to common sense and 
common honesty in public life. Under existing in- 
stitutions it seems to me (juite impossible to effect 
tjiifi, nor will it ever be done by anybody unless 
somebody with a head and a strong arm comes from 
without. A generation of French Colonels, or Anglo- 
Indisms of the higher type, or even Fuad Pasha, one 
might almost say, would take the nonsense out of 
them to some purpose. And perhaps when they have 
incorporated their Albanians and Wallachs, they 
will have undergone an ethnological change, and will 
oease to be their present selves ; and any change will 
be for the better. I believe that if they, that is fo 
Bay, all the race, including Thessaly and Epims, hail 
passed through the stage of semt-dependance upon 
Turkey witli the most absolute exemption from the 
curse of foreign affairs and diplomacy, tJjey might by 
this time have dropped off Turkey in a substantial ag- 
gregate, capable of taking care of itself and not with- 
out political experience. But the condition of abstin- 
ence from foreign affairs being an impossibility, there 
B DO use in saying anything about that. . . . English 
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domination will never do, and would be more offen- 
sive than Turkish — the offensiveness of which in 
these latter days, tradition apart, is a factitious as 
much as a real sense, cherished from without as mnch 
as from within. The rulers must be metaphysicians, 
versed in the analysis of hnman motives, and thej 
must be humourists, more inclined to laugh at shuffles 
uud tricks than to be angry, and they must know 
exactly where and how to use the rod. My own 
(lochet of tlie Greeks is simply this : they will never 
do any good as they now are. But they will always 
find an excuse for not doing any good, and that 
excuse will always find either a majority or an in- 
ilueiitial minority in the "West to accept it with 
predetermined good faith, not because it is valid, but 
because it is Greek. Such being the case, the modern 
European Philhellene is necessarily a main cause of 
the demoralisation of Greece. 

On one accoimt, I am sorry that you do not know 
inoclevn Greek. Not, of course, that it would be of 
t he remotest use to you in transacting current busi- 
ness — such as yours — or in anything but talking 
iVeely with peasants, sailors, women, and children; 
jiid for that matter, the Greek you would acquire 
IVom t(?aching would be of little more use than so 
iiiucli Hebrew in talking with Greeks in a state of 
nature, who speak in the same language as they 
think. But the literature it contains is utterlv 
empty, being merely the echo of European standard 
works, or political controversy of average ability — 
uudeviating average, either up or down, being tlu 
characteristic of the Greek mind. It is only through 
a detailed study of this literature or of the Greek in 
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liJB lit^Tftty aspect, exercising Lis inteUect in other 
(loniaiiia beaidt'S that of leading-article-writing, 
commerce, and finance, that you can qualify yourself 
J'vlhj for an examination of the question how far 
tliat intellect is deserving of the character of the 
superiority which is currently and hastily ascribed to 
it, without either knowledge or reflection on the part 
of those who so ascribe it. Now the Greek intellect 
lappens to be so extraordinarily poor in the imagi- 
e and artistic faculty, that it can hardly be said 
> exieL lu tliis respect, just compare hira for a 
foment with the commonplace Edinburgh cockney, 
nt us say, a man equally shrewd and canny in his 
^mmou business, but who has a good large poet's 
Joruer in his mind and an artist's comer too. The 
idem Greek poetrj', popular ballads apart, is dh- 
•9,e.tful, and its dea4:lness and worthlessnesa — a poli- 
tical satire or two excepted— is quite indescribable. 
It is (iratlus work, done out of the ancient language 
as an Kton boy does his hexameters out of hia Gradns. 
' has he the remotest sense of his ancestors' 
jetry, nor done anytliing to show that he has a 
Conception of its spirit, or even understands its letter 
iscept through Europe. This to me is not only 
truordinary, but even phenomenal. It is, anyhow, 
mclusivo as to tlie poverty of a vast domain of bis 
pb>Uect — that portion of it which mostly comes info 
y in influencing and shaping other nations through 
' imagination — which is what those who credn- 
iQsly write him up think he is destined to do whon 
Mted at Constantinople. He can neither })atnt 
br appreciate a picture, nor carve a sculpture. Ho 
ws not show any turn for ahstraci science nor 
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for the acquisition of knowledge syBtematically and 
scientifically, or otherwise than with a sharp child's 
cui'iosity, or to convert it to small practical purposes. 
He can 2^mo in an artificial language, which stands to 
true ancient and true modem Greek in the same rela- 
tiou as Laxate omriem wperaiUian^y vas qui intratitj 
would bear to Dante's own Italian and to real Latin 
respectively. But what I wish chiefly to maintain is, 
that he is actually degenerated from the generation 
of his grandfathers of the early part of the century ; 
u.en who had the stuff in them, who displayed cha- 
racter and individuality, instead of being flattened 
out into a uniform thinness, like the modems. Had it 
not been for the accursed Hetairia, and for the deter- 
mination of Russia to precipitate matters underhand 
while aifecting to reprove a Greek movement openly, 
converting that which, in a generation, might have 
been an organised, national uprising, led by educated 
and fully Europeanised men, into a barbaric bitter 
struggle of orthodox Klephts and semi-pirates, the 
civilians and literary men of that period, men mostly 
anti-orthodox and affected by the ideas of the French 
Revolution, would, I think, have borne European 

fruit. Therefore, I venture to differ from , and 

cannot help thinking the outbreak of the revolution 
premature and most unfortunate. 

Wliat a jaw I have been giving you about Greeks ! 
It is very odd, but I really do care about them, and 
think them worthy of a better purpose than being 
used as so much Russian aqua fortis — a mere corro- 
sive acid, good for proving Turkey for dissolvent pur- 
poses. — Very truly yours, 

SraANGFOBD. 
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.... I have let too long a time paas without 
answering jour letter about the great Pirrous out- 
break, which is, in my opinion, likely to be repeated 
with even more outrageous details the next time that 
occasion offers, because the public opinion of Europe 
is determinetl to slur it over, to condone it, or to 
look aiiide from it. So far a.a I can see, it has been 
nowhere openly condemned : and the Greeks have 
therefore secured an additional proof tliat excuse 
will be found for any excess they may commit, 
because they are Greeks. . . . The world persists in 
apoiling the child, and the child is likely to grow up 
into an evil manhood if his education is not changed; 
and it is not going to be changed. . . . Mr. Fiulay, 
in his letter to the ' Times,' advocates the union of 
Crete and Theasaly to Greece, because, being already 
I accustomed to the working of municipal institutions 
under Ottoman rule, they woidd bring to Greece the 
first elements of political progress. It may be so ; 
bat unless you have at the outset the supreme power 
■rested in the hands of a man like Mountstuart 
Hlphinstone — I wish to lay pai-ticular stre>.8 on the 
man uot being the conventional Carlylese strong or 
enlightened despot, but a man placed as first magis- 
trate solely to maintain law and order, and seeing 
s way clearly to the future progress of hia state by 
growth to political maturity — you will ct'rtaiuly spoil 
your Crete and Tbessaly without doing any good to 
Greece, becanse you have too many disturbing ele- 
lUcuts as the qaestion stiuids. 
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• But the whole thing is theory, and in the ur. 
Taken as theory, however, I want to know bow ( 
role of law is to he enforced among the most Uiwlew 
people, in the world, whose lawlessness all foreign 
diplomatists find an interest in prompting c 
raging for their own purposes, and whose sole id4S 
and valne of law is as an instrument of litigation 
not as the mechanism of order and justice. The] 
can grow to better things through self-goremmenV 
says rinlay, and through that only. That is qtute 
true, and I never denied it ; hut they cannot do it witl 
out the shelter of an authority at first which abetaii 
from active interferouet^, yet is strong enongh 1 
maintain order. Now this is estactlj what is happe» 
ing in islands like Xalymuos and Easos, and others,' 
Nature-made municipalities, where the people at 
active, thriving and progressive, with no Turkia 
accidents and no Turkish officials (or next to iione 
and without the blight and curse of Athens, Elephi 
legislation, foreign diplomacy, and that most odiod 
and deadly animal the Athenian hureauorut 
placemonger. There would have been this in C 
and Thessaly too, if the Turks had been properl 
handled, and if — to me here is the key of the who^ 
thing — Western Europe had been awake to th 
necessity of a single, uniform, and collective gnidia 
principle in its dealings vrith Turkey, instead a 
setting up the rule of a great Elchee tempered 1 
French intrigue. However, it's all over now, ai 
things go as the strongest choose them to go. TI 
Eastern world is seen to wag in this country not i 

it does wag, but as the s of the period Baj 

wags and is going to wag. We are to have i 
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breasts of millions of freemen as a bnlwark against ' 
Russia, and the formative principle which is to unito 
and direct all these breasts is to be looked for in tho 
education and 'intelligence' of Athens. And Russia 
is so thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of this 
bulwark of freedom tliat she is actually sparing no 
pains to niisft it against herself, 

Sara aatit. You vrill sn.y I am a bore ; or, indeed, 

!!■ kind of latter-day Caaaandro 

You need not ask ine about , because I once 

(□lew his sister, who is. I should think, a perfect copy 
|of him. Even now, at twelve years' distance, I feel 
ied np and withered at the thought of her intense 
knd excniciating cleverness, her jaw about lea pois^a 
ihlim«« of her brother, about Vesprit grec, and the 
rest of it. Confound her ! To think that there are 
V 1,500,000, more or leas, of people of various ages 
Kikad sexes, none cleverer or less clever than the 
other, all saying and thinking the same things and 
jobbing the same jobs, combining the raaxiranm of 
iodividnal self-assertion with the minimum of indi- 
vidual difference of character, and all cohering like 
Iry peas in a sack. Call it by the ancient name of 
Bellas, and then you have the 'premier 4iat chretien 
^e VOrient: 

He once stole an archseolt^cal essay of 's 

md published it as his own ; but I will not commit 
Myself to saying it was either good or bad, for fear of 
ing called a dastardly anti-Christian miso-Hellem* 
(T the — — a of the period. You see if he acted liki^ 
I thief, it was the sufferings of his groaning brethren 
D Thessaly which made him so. 
Please remember that in everjthing I write ab( 
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children and common people, in order to realise the 
full justice of my epithet as applied to the extracw- 
dinary lingo which it is a point of honour to teach 
and write at Athens, and to which they are sacrifi- 
cing their own satisfactory vernacular bow-wow. This 
point is one of considerable importance; because, as you 
know, while everybody in Europe is repeating, in a par- 
rot-like way, how gifted and intellectual the Greeks 
are, the real phenomenon is the astonishing poverty of 
intellectual produce resulting from so much intellect- 
ual activity. I take the reason of that to be, that the 
Greeks, one and all, write in on artificial language, 
and devote their whole energy to instruction in that 
language. And by artificial I do not mean a language 
difi*ering from natural speech by vocabulary onlj^, as 
the 'Times' differs from common talk, but bj- grammar 
and by system of sounds : and as all Romaic idiom 
is tabooed in it, it is a thing which has no vitality in 
it any more than an Eton boy's Greek. This fac- 
titious language is the sjonbol of Hellenism, and tlie 
instrument by which the Hellenes seek through 
education to leaven the mass of orthodox Bvzan- 
tine Greeks in Turkey for the purposes of political 
annexion. As the lesson is accompanied with much 
rattening and house-burning, and is not enforced by 
any example of the homelier every-day virtues, it is 
not snri)rising that the Romaic-speaking Byzantine 
agi'iculturistsof Thessaly do not at all find that a desire 
to get quit of the Turks necessarily involves, as a con- 
sequence, a desire to become Neo-Hellenes, join the 
kingdom, and use the second aorist in common speech. 
In a word, the disgrace and damning stain on the 
kingdom is their attitude towards the Greek race in 
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Turkey, and their sliameless waste of tlie raw politi- 
cal material which is confided to their bauds hy the 
extra-Hellenic Greeks. If they hud the coninionest 
of common sense and eelf-control, they would have 
had Ci-ete and Thessaly too, i)erhap3, in twenty years 
or so. As it is, I am not sajnng they may not worry 
UiLs Eastern-Questioning Europe into giving it them ; 
but if they do get them, they will only extend an area 
of disorganisation. I fear you will never get them 
to set to wuik and earn their political position ontil 
such time as you make Philhellenism penal in the 

West If I were a rich man, I would set 

a premium on the head of any Greek in the kingdom 
who could be shown to have lived to the age of fifty 
without ever speaking a word of book-Greek or ever 
quitting the plough-tail to live on the State^'iist as 
you give a blue coat and brass buttons to the virtuoos 
labourer at home as a reward of merit. Also I should 
not dislike setting afloat the idea conveyed in the 
word Philo-Romairjs aa distinguished from the hateful 

and mischierons Fhllhellene 

Very truly yours, 

STKASOrOBD. 
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